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The Huntting Co. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


AN APPRECIATION 


“Allow me to say that your After Inventory Catalog 
seems to me to be one of the best ever issued in the 
United States. Your stock is sound and large, and if 
the intelligent book-buyers do not support you, there 
is no hope for the finest of the business, that is in the 


best books. The above is an unsolicited comment 
on our catalog from a college professor. 


This Catalog comprises books on Art, 
History, Biography, Travel and General 
Literature. 


ANOTHER APPRECIATION 


“We find that our bindery bills have materially 
decreased since we began using your reinforced bind- 


ings, besides they save us a great deal of trouble.” 
From a library customer. 


Why not look into this and try a few? 
Catalogs and lists sent on request. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 E. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 


ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR “GREAT DEBATES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY.” 14v. CURRENT LITERATURE 
PUBLISHING CO. 1913 (In preparation.) Price not to exceed $6.00 


per set, depending on number of subscriptions received. 


About 340 cards to the set (subject cards only) on ror different subjects. The Publishing Board has 
had these analytical cards printed in the belief that the set thus analysed will be a valuable aid in 
debate work for high school students and others. 


A. L. A. INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE, SUPPLE- 
MENT, 1900-1910 (In preparation. Advance orders now received.) 
Cloth, price not to exceed $5.00. 


Material will consist of a cumulation, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and 
publications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, 1900 to 1910, inclusive, and 
of about 100 books not analyzed in any other printed guide. 


U. 8S. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS IN SMALL LIBRARIES. 
By James I. Wyer, Jr. New edition. Handbook 7. Paper 15°, 
Completely revised and corrected to March, 1914. 
BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Compiled by Martha Wilson. 
Paper 50c. 
About 1,400 titles; very thoroughly annotated. Suited especially to town and small city high schools. 


Recommended to small libraries as a purchase list for young people of high school age. Adapted from 
list printed for Minnesota school libraries. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE A. L. A. MANUAL OF 
LIBRARY ECONOMY 
Chapter VI. The Free Public Library. By Isabel Ely Lord. 
Chapter SEV. Library Service. By Emma V. Baldwin. Edited by Frank 
. Hill. 


Chapter XXI. Loan Work. By Carl P. P. Vitz. 


“oa XXIX. Library Work with Children. By Frances Jenkins 
cott. 
Paper 10c, each. 


MATERIAL ON, GEOGRAPHY, WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED 
FREE OR AT SMALL COST. Compiled by Mary J. Booth. Paper, ice. 


Classified bibliography of a large amount of information published by the government, transportation 
companies, chambers of commerce, etc., most of which may be had for the asking. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE LIBRARY. 
By Mary E. Hall. Bibliography by John G. Moulton. (Reprinted from 
Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin, January, 1914.) Price 1oc. 


Inspirational and instructional. Clever practical hints and plans how every librarian may have a 
part in helping young people find the work they are best fitted for. 


INDEX TO KINDERGARTEN SONGS. Compiled by the St. Louis 
Public Library under the supervision of Arthur E. Bostwick. (Advance 
subscriptions received. Probably ready fall of 1914.) Price not to 


exceed $1.50. 

About 40 books have been indexed including kindergarten songs, and American singing games. 
Books are indexed under composer; title; first line; author when well-known; and subject when possible. 
Will be of unquestionable service to libraries in aiding kindergarten teachers and parents. 
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Charging cards 


A new form of book or charging cards for use 
with the L. B. or Browne charging system 


Reduced fac-simile of Catalog no. 1150 Reduced fac-simile of Catalog no. 1151 


space for the entry of date and borrower’s number, is more convenient than the 
narrower columns in common use. These cards are furnished in L. B. light- 
weight stock, in ten colors: white, buff, blue, salmon, fawn, green, cherry, lilac, pink, 
straw. 
The small supplies so necessary to proper library administration are made of 
selected materials with the same care and skilled workmanship that characterize all 
L. B. products. 
Your smallest request will receive our careful attention. 
May we send you our latest catalog of Library Supplies ? 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago 
43 Federal St. 316 Broadway 6 N. Michigan Ave. 


I IBRARIANS will find that this wide column form of ruling, which allows greater 
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As 48 to 99 


So it has been proved is the value of the okd-time method of library book 
purchase compared with the Chivers’ methods of supplying books dicate 
reinforced and bound for Public Library service. 
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We foretold a saving of 25 per cent. to 30 per cent., but the result is a saving 
of 50 per cent. 


One of the largest libraries in the U. S. A. prints in its report that its books 
now give 


More Than Twice as Much Service 


as they did “before the reformation in bookbinding a few years ago.” 


Five Thousand Dollars now buys more books than Ten Thousand Dollars 
formerly bought. And we are constantly improving our materials and methods. 


We make the inference that the “reformation” referred to in the Public 
Library report ts the introduction of Chivers bindings ten years ago. 


Chivers Book cies Co., Inc. 


911-9135 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Get a Sample Baldwin Magazine Holder 


HIS is the most easily attached, 

most comfortable to hold, the 
simplest and best magazine holder 
ever made. 


Order a sample. If it is not 
better than any other binder—if it 
does not satisfy you—return it at 
our expense. 


The Baldwin Binder is used in 
many libraries, Y. M. C. A. Read- 
ing Rooms, clubs and homes. 


Write for illustrated booklet or 
order sample sent on approval. 
State magazines you want fitted, 
Easily bound—holds firmly—pages open FLAT. 4144 quality of binding you prefer. 
No cumbersome bulge at back. 


S. A. STEWART CO., New Grant Street, PI*TSBURGH, PA. 
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HILLER C. WELLMAN 
Library Association, 1914-1 , Librarian of the City Library 


President of the American é 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON gave the A. L. A. confer- 
ence a warm welcome, which closely ap- 
proached the 100-degree mark at Montreal 
in 1912, and the attendance exceeded the 
maximum, making 1914 the banner year, 
with a roster exceeding twelve hundred. 
The conference especially illustrated the 
nationalizing tendency of such organiza- 
tions as the American Library Association, 
for it brought together representatives 
from all parts of the United States, besides 
cthers from several of the provinces of 
Canada, many of whom visited our national 
capital for the first time, and these repre- 
sentatives came into direct touch with gov- 
ernment officials having jurisdiction over 
legislation and over administrative work in 
all the departments which have touch with 
libraries, as could not be done elsewhere. 
Dr. Putnam’s address of welcome empha- 
sized this feeling, and he renewed the sug- 
gestion often made that a conference at 
Washington should be a feature of regular 
recurrence at least every ten years. It was 
a surprise to most to know that in and about 
Washington there are no less than 137 libra- 
ries, public or semi-public, approximating 
six million volumes, of many of which Mr. 
Meyer gave lantern illustrations in his talk, 
reprinted in this number, in addition to the 
full report made in the admirable little 
handbook which he prepared for the Asso- 
ciation. The arrangements for the conter- 
ence were perfect, thanks both to the local 
library people and to Secretary Utley’s 
executive skill, and the guides to works of 
art in and about Washington, for little 
journeys about Washington, etc., were re- 
markable examples of multum in parvo. 
Much of the success was due to the efforts 
of Mr. George F. Bowerman, of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia, whose 
name emerged whenever any of the local 
arrangements were spoken of. Nine hun- 
dred 


were alphabeted and given con- 
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secutive numbers in the advance regis- 
ter of attendance, so that it was easy to 
identify members from their buttons, and, 
except for the extreme heat, everything 
went well at the Washington conference. 


President Anderson, instead of attempt- 
ing a general review of the library situa- 
tion, devoted his presidential address to the 
special topic of the “Tax on ideas” through 
the tariff on books, in an exhaustive, well- 
worked, and effective argument. He cited 
the fact that almost no other nation of 
literary standing had such a tax, and 
showed that the present reduced duty of 
15 per cent. was 50 per cent. higher than 
the highest tax before the Civil War. He 
made a strong plea that the American Li- 
brary Association should make itself the 
mouthpiece of the public in protesting 
against this tax, which it could do the more 
effectively because libraries already have 
the right of free importation. The com- 
plexities and red tape required in connec- 
tion with free importation would, however, 
be swept away if the tariff tax were alto- 
gether abolished, and this would be of very 
practical advantage to libraries. Authors, 
it may be added, are almost unanimously 
in favor of this change, as artists are in 
favor of “free art,’ and book publishers are, 
in large measure, hesitant only because the 
materials of book production are taxed at 
so high a rate as to make an offset duty 
of some importance. The hearty response 
in individual talk to President Anderson’s 
suggestion makes it almost certain that the 
A. L. A. will assume leadership in this 
direction. 

The most novel feature of the confer- 
ence was the exhibit of library devices at the 
Public Library, for which Mr. C. Seymour 
Thompson, assistant librarian, made most 
of the practical arrangements. This was 
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quite different in scope, quantity and quality, 
from the incidental exhibits of previous 
conferences; and it was made of perma- 
nent value by the excellent catalog which 
Mr. Thompson had caused to be prepared. 
Few librarians have had any adequate no- 
tion of the great number of labor-saving 
devices prepared for library use or prac- 
ticable for library application, and this ex- 
hibition opened very many keen eyes to 
good purpose. From the point of view of 
the manufacturers, the exhibition was com- 
mercial in motive, and we may frankly 
express the hope that librarians adopting 
any of these devices or making purchases 
from this material will emphasize the value 
of this exhibit, so that it may be repeated 
hereafter as opportunity may arise. We 
may add that there has been under plan 
at this office for some time past a composite 
catalog, in the nature of the Publishers’ 
Trade List Annual, of manufacturers’ pro- 
ductions in filing, indexing, and library sup- 
plies, which should be of special value to 
librarians with respect to supplies, as the 
composite catalog of book publishers is 
in respect to books. 

One of the most important subjects at 
the meeting of the trustees’ section in 
Washington, which was the best meeting the 
section has held, was the relation of libra- 
ries to civil service examinations and 
methods. Mr. Jennings, who has had hard 
experience in Seattle, reported as the gen- 
eral feeling of libraries that they were hin- 
dered rather than helped by civil service ex- 
aminations conducted by state or municipal 
boards. This almost goes without saying, 
and yet this is not reason why libraries 
should be freed from co-ordination with 
the official boards, which in turn should 
take the sensible course of permitting the 
library, under proper safeguard, to make 
its own examinations and rules, subject to 
official approval. Without this precaution 
there will be an inevitable tendency to re- 
turn to the old methods of patronage and 
“push,” the horrors of which are little 
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known to the present generation. It is 
unfortunate that the laws in several states 
and cities require preference for local can- 
didates. Local candidates will be preferred, 
naturally enough, when they are on equal 
terms with candidates from outside; but 
nothing should stand in the way of accept- 
ing the best service from. whatever source 
it is procurable. This is especially neces- 
sary in the higher posts if the library pro- 
fession is to be made a profession. There 
should, therefore, always be protests against 
the inclusion of a provision for local pref- 
erence in any law, beyond a proviso that in 
case of equal rank the local candidate shall 
be preferred—which latter is most sensible 
and safe. 


The value of the Washington conference 
was largely in promoting the co-ordination 
of the several agencies—federal, state, and 
others—dealing with library extension, es- 
pecially in rural communities. The agri- 
cultural section held meetings unusual both 
for attendance and interest, and one of the 
facts brought out was that the Department 
of Agriculture has in the field more than a 
thousand “county agents,” who, with the 
field agents of the Bureau of Education, 
are the best possible people to interest rural 
communities in library help. Prof. Work- 
ing’s address developed the fact that few 
of these county agents had come in touch 
with rural libraries, and little was known 
by the Department of Agriculture of the 
work of the state library commissions or 
of the book lists prepared by libraries for 
farming communities. The Council passed 
a resolution which looked towards bringing 
these several agencies together, and there 
is good reason to hope that the “hind- 
sight” of future years will show the Wash- 
ington conference to have been the starting 
point of a wide extension of the work in 
rural communities, whose possibilities have 
hitherto been altogether underestimated. 
“A long pull, a strong pull and a pull all to- 
gether,” may prove to be the direct out- 
come of the Washington conference. 
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THE TAX ON IDEAS* 


Appress sy Epwin H. Anperson, President of the American Library Association and 


Director of the New 


Russia and the United States are the 
only powers of the first class which im- 
pose a duty on books published beyond 
their borders. Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
Japan, the South African Union, Argen- 
tina, Australia and New Zealand impose 
no such duties. But Spain, Portugal, [taly, 
Brazil, and some minor countries of the 
two hemispheres, with Russia and our own 
country, pursue a less enlightened policy. 
With the exception of Portugal, the tariff 
barriers of the countries last named are 
erected solely or chiefly against foreign 
books printed in the language of the coun- 
try concerned—in Spain, for example, 
against the importation of Spanish books, 
in Russia against Russian books, and in 
the United States against the importation 
of books in the English language. For a 
nation whose people pride themselves on 
being advanced and progressive, are we not 
in strange company ? 

Though our libraries have the privilege 
of importing foreign books free of duty, 
it is proper for us to consider the rights 
and needs of the general public. The pri- 
vate buyer, the general reader, has no or- 
ganization to look after his interests in the 
matter, and no lobby to present his claims 
to the proper committees in Congress. Be- 
fore these committees have appeared 
printers, bookbinders, booksellers and pub- 
lishers—all with very natural selfish in- 
terests to serve—but the general public has 
been practically unrepresented. The libra- 
ries have appeared only now and then, 
when their privileges have been threatened. 
Has not the time come when this Associa- 
tion should espouse the cause of the stu- 
dent, the teacher, the scientific investigator, 
and the general reader of the world’s liter- 
ature? It is our business to promote the 
cultural process, as far as we may, through 
the wide dissemination of books—not Amer- 


” *Delivered at the first general session of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at Washington, May 25, 1914. 


York Public Library 


ican books alone, but books from every 
quarter of the globe. They have been truly 
called “the raw materials of every kind of 
science and art, and of all social improve- 
ment.” Our libraries have accomplished 
little when they have imported only 
samples of this raw material. The samples 
serve the needs of only a small proportion 
of the reading public, especially in our 
great centers of population. To the greater 
part of the reading public these samples 
are merely tantalizing, and whet their ap- 
petites for what they cannot afford to buy 
for themselves. The interests of the li- 
braries and of the reading public are iden- 
tical. For both there should be a free 
market. For both, an enlightened public 
policy should provide that the world’s 
books be available at as low a price and 
with as few hampering restrictions as pos- 
sible. 

There is nothing new in this contention. 
It is not even the first time that an humble 
librarian has espoused the cause of the 
general public on the question of the free 
importation of books. As long ago as 1846, 
Charles C. Jewett, at that time librarian 
of Brown University, afterward president 
of the first convention of librarians, held 
in 1853, later librarian of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and still later first librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, printed a pamph- 
let entitled “Facts and considerations rel- 
ative to duties on books, addressed to the 
Library Committee of Brown University.” 
He maintained that “imperative reasons 
exist for placing books among articles free 
from all duty.” He then proceeded to give 
some of those reasons, as follows: “We 
recognize the importance of education; but 
students cannot be educated without books, 
and many of the books needed are not, ard 
cannot be produced in this country. We 
recognize, too, the importance of what are 
commonly termed the learned professions; 
but the members of these professions de- 
pend mainly upon foreign books. It is nec- 
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essary that we should have accomplished 
architects for the erection of our public 
and private edifices, and skilful engineers 
for conducting our works of internal im- 
provement; but these men must get their 
knowledge mainly from foreign books. If 
they are restricted to American books, they 
will be continually led into errors, which 
would injure us in our reputation, and 
diminish the value of our investments.... 
If we prohibit or render dearer the books 
which these men need, we do an incalculable 
injury to the whole community. If to gain 
a revenue of thirty thousand dollars, we 
deprive a Fulton of the very book that 
would suggest to him the new application of 
some scientific principle, destined to change 
the whole face of society, and increase in- 
calculably our wealth, is it a wise policy 
which we pursue ?”’ 

In the same year that Jewett printed his 
little pamphlet, 1846, the duty on all im- 
ported books was fixed by law at Io per 
cent. ad valorem. Previous to that time 
the duties ranged from 4 to 5 cents a vol- 
ume, or from 10 to 30 cents a pound, de- 
pending on language, date of publication, 
whether bound or unbound, etc. The first 
duty on books was levied by the tariff act 
of 1824. The act of 1842 increased the 
duties slightly, while that of 1846 simplified 
matters very much by levying a flat duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem, as stated above. 
This was amended in 1857 to allow institu- 
tions of learning to import books free of 
duty. With this exception the law of 1846, 
providing a duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, 
remained in force till 1862 when the duty 
was increased to 20 per cent. In 1864 it 
was further increased to 25 per cent., where 
it remained, as far as books in the English 
language are concerned, till the act of 1913. 
It is important to note that the duty was 
first doubled and then further increased 
during our Civil War. It was essentially 
a war tax, and doubtless justified by the 
circumstances. But it has taken 50 years 
to lower the duty from the war tax level. 
And this was accomplished only last year, 
when the duty was reduced to 15 per cent. 
ad valorem—still 50 per cent. higher than 
before the war. Here, as elsewhere, vested 
interests have played their familiar role of 
postponing justice. We should be thankful 
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that the last Congress made a substantial 
reduction in book duties, but we shali ut 
rank with the more enlightened nations of 
the world till such duties are entirely 
abolished. 

The McKinley tariff act of 1890 placed 
books in foreign languages on the free list. 
This provision was retained in the Wilson 
act of 1894, in the Dingley act of 1897, and 
in the Payne-Aldrich act of 1909. It was also 
retained in the Underwood act of 1913, as 
it left the House of Representatives. But 
in the Senate an attempt was made to im- 
pose a duty on books in foreign languages 
when they were less than twenty years old 
and in bindings less than twenty years old. 
The principal libraries in this country sent 
protests to the Senate committee; and these, 
with other protests, and, by no means least 
in its influence, the mere expression by the 
President of the United States of his sur- 
prise at such an attempt, were sufficient to 
defeat it. So the act of 1913 retains books 
in foreign languages on the free list. The 
privilege of free importation of such books 
by libraries was not withdrawn by the pro- 
posed Senate amendment; but its adoption 
would have seriously hampered us in the 
acquisition of books in foreign languages. 
It would have put a stop to our receiving 
such books on approval from the American 
importer, and required us to make our se- 
lections for purchase almost entirely from 
catalogs and publishers’ lists. The reve- 
nue derived from it would have been neg- 
ligible. It would have protected no infant, 
and, as some one has said, no senile in- 
dustry; for such books are not, never have 
been, and never will be reprinted here. The 
amendment had its origin 1n a coterie of 
bookbinders whose motives were wholly 
selfish, and it met the defeat it deserved. 

Since 1890, therefore, the only duty on 
books imported into the United States has 
been imposed on books in the English lan- 
guage which have been printed less than 
twenty years; and even these may come in 
free of duty to public libraries and educa- 
tional institutions, provided not more than 
two copies are imported in one invoice. 
Until last year the duty on English books 
was 25 per cent. It is now 15 per cent. ad 
valorem. In whose interest, or upon what 
grounds of public policy is this tax levied? 
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For the six years from 1907 to 1912, in- 
clusive, the average annual value of duti- 
able book importations was about two and 
three-quarters millions of dollars, and the 
average annual gross income for the Gov- 
ernment less than $700,000. After deduct- 
ing the cost of collecting this income, it will 
be seen that the net revenue derived from it 
is inconsiderable. Evidently it is not a 
tariff for revenue. 

If it is a protective tariff, who is protected, 
and why? We get all the light we need on 
this question from the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives last year. For instance, 
the American Bible manufacturers con- 
tended that if the duty on Bibles, printed 
and bound by the underpaid labor of Eng- 
land, was reduced, the Bible-making indus- 
try in this country would be entirely de- 
stroyed. Has some of the pauper humor of 
Europe been smuggled into this country? 
The price of Bibles to a hundred million 
people is to be maintained in the interest 
of a few hundred people engaged in their 
manufacture! What is best for the hun- 
dred million does not count. The case is 
typical in its absurdity. We put a tax on 
the enlightenment of all the people, to serve 
the selfish interests of a few. 

The American author and the American 
publisher are sufficiently protected by our 
copyright laws, and need no protective tariff 
on books. If the materials used in the man- 
ufacture of books were put on the free list, 
as I think they should be, the manufacturer 
would need no tariff on books to protect 
his business. It is the book manufacturers, 
with the printers and binders, who seem to 
be most interested in the retention of this 
tariff barrier. At the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee the manufac- 
turer exhibits an almost self-effacing care- 
lessness of his own interests; but his con- 
cern for his employes, whose welfare he 
notoriously has so much at heart, is most 
impressive. He will usually be found 
standing behind the organizations of print- 
ers and bookbinders, prodding them on. 
Now labor organizations are a necessary 
economic factor under present social con- 
ditions. But when in the interest of their 
members they demand that a tax be levied 
on the means of enlightenment of a whole 
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people, they are not promoting an economic 
policy, but a debilitating disease. 

Many years ago Robert G. Ingersoll said 
he believed in the protection of home in- 
dustries; but when the infant grew to be 
six feet tall, wore number twelve boots, 
and threatened to kick your head off if you 
stopped rocking the cradle, he thought the 
coddling should cease. Among a proud peo- 
ple it is not an inspiring sight to see an in 
dustry begging for, or insisting upon, an ad- 
vantage in the race with its foreign com- 
petitors. Does our national resourcefulness 
fail in the case of the manufacturers, print- 
ers and binders of books? If so, may not 
this condition be partly due to excessive 
coddling? The over-coddled child seldom 
develops into a resourceful man. Is there 
any reason to expect it to be otherwise 
with an industry? The American pairter 
scorns the protection given him by the Gov- 
ernment against the work of his foreign 
competitor, and time and again has peti- 
tioned Congress to put works of art on the 
free list. No American writer of standing, 
as far as I know, has ever sought protec- 
tion against his foreign competitor. If 
those engaged in the mechanical processes 
of book-making are less proud and resource- 
ful, it is a humiliating fact which calls 
for explanation. 

The protected book industry in this coun- 
try is now a wizened infant ninety years 
old. It has not thriven on the tariff pap. 
According to a writer in The Unpopular 
Review, who seems to be well-informed on 
the subject, the number of books published 
annually in the United States is only about 
six per cent. of the total annual production 
of the world. In proportion to population, 
Switzerland publishes annually ten times as 
many books as we; the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Denmark, Sweden and Norway to- 
gether, six times as many; Germany, 
France, the British Empire, Holland, Italy, 
Austria and Japan, each from three and 
one-half to five times as many. Even 
Roumania, in proportion to population, 
publishes over three times as many books 
as the United States, while Russia pub- 
lishes over one and one-half times as 
many. The figures for Spain and Port- 
ugal are given together, and our book pro- 
duction is slightly below theirs. ‘Beneath 
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these,” says the writer referred to, “there 
is no lower depth.” 

For the last five or six vears the total 
annual value of the books imported into 
the United States, both dutiable and un- 
dutiable, was about $6,000,000, or six cents 
per capita. While we tail the procession in 
book production in our own country, we 
import from the other countries of the 
world only a paltry six cents’ worth for 
each of us. In the face of these facts we 
cannot claim high rank as readers of books. 
Our ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
himself a publisher, is reported to have 
said not long ago that American men 
spend less for books than for neckties, aad 
American women less than for the buttons 
on their dresses. The tariff has signally 
failed to promote the publishing, the manu- 
facture, or the sale of books. During 
the last thirty or forty years the number 
of bookstores in the United States has 
notoriously declined. Now it is conceded 
that a good bookstore, well stocked and 
well managed, is of great educational 
value to any community. We, as libra- 
rians, are sorry to see them disappear, be- 
cause good booksellers are our ablest coad- 
jutors. In the interest of general intelli- 
gence we want to see more private buying 
and more and better household libraries. 
It is of vital importance to all our citizens 
that the book business should thrive here. 
But it was not the discounts to libraries 
that drove the bookseller out of business; 
nor has the tariff on foreign books done 
anything to save him. What, then, is the 
cause of his rapid extinction? 

The writer whom I cited a moment ago, 
gives what seems an adequate explanation. 
While we publish only six per cent. of the 
annual production of books, we publish 
sixty per cent. of the world’s periodical 
literature. Bockstores are disappearing; 
but we have nearly a hundred thousand 
news stands. In short, cheap newspapers 
and cheap magazines are taking the place 
of books in this country, chiefly, our Un- 
popular Reviewer thinks, because the Gov- 
ernment carries newspapers and periodicals 
in the mails at one cent a pound, whereas 
the cost of such carriage is about eight 
times that. In other words, the Govern- 
ment practically gives a tremendous sub- 
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vention to second class mail which is paid 
by the first class mail. When you post a 
letter, nearly half of what you pay goes 
to defray the cost of carrying newspapers 
and magazines. Why books were not in- 
cluded in the subvention is not explained. 
If it is justified in the case of newspapers 
and magazines, on the ground that in a 
democracy the Government should thus en- 
courage the diffusion of ideas among the 
people, why are books considered less im- 
portant for this purpose? It certainly 
seems that our postal laws have discrim- 
inated against books. The present admin- 
istration has improved the situation, as far 
as the nearer zones are concerned, by the 
inclusion of books in the parcel post. But 
for the more distant zones the rate is higher 
than before. Whenever the postal rate on 
books is higher than the cost of handling, 
the Government is levying an unnecessary 
tax on ideas. 

On broad grounds of public policy there 
should be the freest possible flow of ideas, 
not only among our own people, but be- 
tween nations. The most civilized peoples 
of the world are growing closer together, 
because they are beginning to understand 
each other better. If it is necessary to 
have any tariff barriers at all between them, 
it is certainly unwise to have barriers 
against ideas as printed in books. A tax 
on knowledge and education is especially 
unwise in a republic, the very existence of 
which depends on the intelligence of its 
citizens. Our tariff on English books bears 
heaviest on those who are least able to 
pay it—our scholars, our teachers, our 
scientific investigators. Elsewhere the most 
enlightened governments do everything in 
their power to encourage such men as na- 
tional assets. Here our policy actually dis- 
courages them. An_ enlightened policy 
would put books in a class by themselves 
and on a plane above the ordinary com- 
modities of the world. Instead of being 
taxed they should be privileged, not for the 
encouragement of an industry but for the 
education of the people. 

While it has taken fifty years even to re- 
duce the tariff on English books, ther is 
great encouragement in the fact that a be- 
ginning has been made. The late Prof. 
Sumner said, “If asked why they act in a 
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certain way in certain cases, primitive peo- 
ple always answer that it is because they 
and their ancestors always have done so. 
A sanction also arises from ghost fear. 
The ghosts of ancestors would be angry if 
the living should change the ancient folk- 
ways.” In tariff matters we seem to be a 
primitive people; any suggestion of change 
is met with an instant prediction of dire 
consequences. The political mind is pan- 
icky at the prospect of change. Of a pol- 
itician who was always pessimistic about 
any alteration in governmental policy, it was 


said that if he had been present at the 
creation he would have thrown up his 
hands in holy horror and exclaimed, “Chaos 
will be destroyed!” We have long been 
familiar with the political stump speaker 
who loves to expatiate upon the calamities 
which would follow any reduction in the 
tariff. Yet we have survived a large num- 
ber of such reductions. When the next book 
schedule is under consideration, we com- 
mend to our tariff and postal rate makers 
the motto ofthis Association, “The best read- 
ing, for the largest number, at the least cost.” 


THE PRESENT TREND* 


By Cuartes K. Botton, Librarian of the Boston Athenacum 


You will perhaps think me over bold to 
speak this evening on the present trend of 
the Public Library movement, for it is 
many years since | last drew my salary di- 
rectly from the taxpayer. But this 
seems to be an occasion when I am to share 
the more human privileges of the library 
world. 

ACCOMPLISH MENTS 

To-night we may look back upon more 
than half a century of significant develop- 
ment in the Public Library as conceived 
and described by George Ticknor, the his- 
torian of Spanish literature. His was the 
master mind and warm heart that saw the 
benefits to be derived from a great circu- 
lating library for the people, with the pop- 
ular books of the day purchased in sufficient 
numbers so that they could be read and 
discussed while they were a factor in the 
life of the moment. To him we owe the 
governing spirit of the Public Library 
throughout this broad land of ours, al- 
though Boston, his home city, has as yet 
shown no desire to honor him by a statue. 
These fifty years form an era of develop- 
ment along technical lines as well as in 
the testing of public responsibility, through 
which we have come to trust our own peo- 
ple as no nation ever did before. Gradually 
we have come to understand something 
about the proper housing of books, and the 
art of bringing their presence and value 
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home to the people; we have opened wide 
our doors to children, little children, and 
have extended our influence through branch 
buildings to every corner of a big city and 
into every school-house. 

Through all this experimenting we have 
achieved much in the way of catalogs and 
systems of classification that appeals to 
peoples beyond our borders; and yet we 
have all along felt dimly, but with growing 
insistence, the call of our foreign popula- 
tion, and the claim of our business men to 
a share of our attention. But the call has 
come gradually into our consciousness, and 
has not hindered us in the perfecting of our 
technique. 

Like the voice of the wild to the school 
boy the call upon us to put our systems to 
the supreme test of service is so insistent 
that it will ring in our ears for the next 
half century. 

Already cooperation is influencing our 
methods. The Library of Congress has 
spread its catalog cards across the con- 
tinent, and has made possible gesammt cat- 
alogs or union lists. Schemes for coopera- 
tive selection and purchase of books are 
taking shape. At the moment their scope 
seems endless, and they will expand until 
the machinery becomes cumbersome or un- 
til it delays results to the limit of useful- 
ness. We have had the theory of central- 
ization of authority as applied to transpor- 
tation tried in New England to that same 
limit of usefulness, and, as boys say, we 
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are now expected to pay the freight. Let 
us not accept the delusion that centraliza- 
tion and cooperation are everything and 
local pride, ambition and initiative nothing. 
They are factors to be adjusted in the pro- 
duction of any Utopia. 

One form of cooperation, however, is 
suggested by the imminent danger of the 
loss of the current newspaper through dis- 
integration. The mirror of our life to-day 
is to disappear in a generation, as the image 
on the glass fades with the coming of the 
dark. The best in our papers, whether na- 
tional or local, must be preserved, if the 
record of our nation’s life is to be handed 
on in any fullness and with any local color. 
Only by cooperative effort can this work 
of preservation be done, by obtaining rag 
paper for a special edition, or by a system 
of extracting certain sections of the news 
for copying and printing on durable 
paper. 

Speaking now of material things, the sig- 
nificant thing about libraries, the thing 
which catches the eye of the visitor, is our 
splendid library architecture. We are to- 
day in an era of great central library build- 
ings, beautiful to look upon, impressive as 
to their mission, and altogether admirable 
as signs of our higher life. 

But I believe that the day of such build- 
ings will wane. We invest from one to ten 
millions in a building which may in a gener- 
ation be poorly placed for its work, behind 
in the best methods of heating, ventilating 
and fireproofing, or even out of date in the 
art of housing books. Monument that it is, 
it is not what counts most to-day in the 
public library movement. The living li- 
brary, like the living church, is not built 
of marble, nor can it be left stranded by 
the din of business or the retreat of fashion. 
Beautiful buildings we should have, but not 
through sacrifice of salaries and service. 

We are, I believe, to center our money, 
our ability and our treasure in branches, 
with a plain, serviceable structure for ad- 
ministration and storage. The branch will, 
like the chameleon, reflect its immediate 
surroundings. It is to throb rather than 
sleep. It is to be a civic center, alive from 
dawn to midnight, uniting, like Caracalla’s 
baths, the interests of body and spirit, as 
they indeed are always united in a healthy 
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state. Here will be the books for the peo- 
ple of the vicinity, perhaps English, perhaps 
Yiddish, or perhaps English this year and 
Yiddish twenty-five years hence. Here also 
will be the headquarters for clubs rep- 
resenting both sexes, all ages, and all the 
languages of that famous tower of Babel. 
The swimming pool, the billiard room, the 
employment office, the kitchen for social 
nights, the music for public dances, they 
may be a part of it all, six days in the 
week including holidays and part of Sunday 
at least. 

Even so the branch cannot do it all. I 
am convinced that the neighborhood house 
under the right guidance will deal intimately 
with the foreign born and bred as no li- 
brarian, missionary as she often is, will ever 
be able to do. The library and the school 
must face each local condition with local 
wisdom, not forgetting, as Miss Addams 
says, that things which make men alike 
are finer than things which keep them apart. 

A teacher in a public school was holding 
up a picture of Mt. Vernon, the home of 
Washington. A little boy raised his hand 
to ask a question. “Teacher,” said he, “in 
which flat did Washington live?” Here we 
have an ignorance of American life that is 
appalling. To some extent such a child 
must be transformed, but in the process we 
also are to change. Some of us are to live 
in flats and some foreign born will live 
in mansions. 

What is our population? In the north 
end of Boston, Mrs. Amelia Davis directs 
a club for boys. One of these boys speak- 
ing to another said: “Mrs. Davis is a Jew 
because hers is a Jewish name.” “No,” 
said the other, “Amelia is an Italian name, 
so she must belong to my race.” Being 
told that she belonged to neither race they 
discussed the matter and agreed that Mrs. 
Davis must be Irish. They, in the heart 
of Boston, had never heard of the race 
which founded Boston and Plymouth. In 
New England three-fifths of our people 
are foreign born and bred. Southern New 
England is the most densely foreign place 
in the United States. In Fall River eight 
out of every nine people one meets are not 
of our blood. The West has largely com- 
pleted her railroads and mines, throwing 
back the immigrant tide to people the 
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East. In Los Angeles one out of every 
two inhabitants is foreign, while in Cleve- 
land four out of five, and in New York 
five out of six are foreign born or bred. 

We lay great stress on the illiteracy about 
us, but it is not this so much as dissimilar- 
ity of ideals that menaces our government. 
For that reason the human relation between 
librarian and reader, or between social 
worker and her circle, will be the vital 
factor. The foreign born likes good liter- 
ature. He comes to our shores with a de- 
sire for the good, and he craves, if he 
could but express it, a standard library 
rather than the latest book. The latest 
in type and paper and illustration may at- 
tract his eye, but he will be content with 
literature that has stood the test of time. 
Even Harvard College is to have a standard 
collection within its great new Widener 
Building. How much more should every 
branch library in a large city be a standard 
library in a liberal sense. 

BUSINESS METHODS 

To bring his wares to the notice of the 
public the energetic man in a library to-day 
wants to adopt methods of business. How 
shall he do it? We see him trying all the 
agencies of a commercial nature, and he 
is likely to adopt some government 
methods, which, like our post-office system, 
look profitable, but really cost heavily to 
maintain. 

In some states a state library serves every 
small town, and in others the nearest city 
is, or is to be, a distributing center. If 
the expensive book, rarely wanted, can be 
got to the people it matters little what center 
for distribution is adopted. 

We are on the threshold of house-to- 
house delivery, and, as an experiment, it 
will be tried in compact well-to-do districts. 
We also hear much about the value of the 
rural free delivery of mail. They both 
have limited value and manifest faults. 
To rob the farmer of his daily or even 
once-a-week visit to the post-office and to 
permit him to live a life of isolation is a 
distinct loss to the social side of farm life. 
If the farmer will not go to the library 
the books had better come to him, but in 
serving him thus let us remember that there 
are disadvantages in the system. 

A country parish once sent into town for 
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a preacher who did not use notes. One was 
sent. Next Sunday the parish asked for a 
different man. “Didn't he speak without 
notes?” the Bishop asked. 

“Yes,” was the weary reply, “but we 
didn’t need a rural free delivery. We don't 
want too much even of a good thing.” In 
all our experiments we don’t want too much 
of a good thing. 

If we believe in the inspiration which 
comes from the actual presence of a great 
library we cannot conceive of any adequate 
substitute through house-to-house delivery. 
Nor can the letter carrier in any way equal 
the personality of the librarian as a guide 
and friend. 

More recently the library, as a practical 
tool, has made its way into the specialist's 
stronghold, and has dared to offer aid to 
the man of business. A forward step, 
though one beset with pitfalls, is the legis- 
lative reference library movement, through 
which the expert in books hopes to place 
before lawmakers the very widest, latest 
and best information on economic matters. 
I say beset with pitfalls, for the believer 
in popular government must look with some 
uneasiness on a permanent group of ex- 
perts at the state capitol A prominent 
reference librarian was asked if he and the 
governor did not have much influence upon 
legislation. He replied that between them 
they practically dictated new laws, and then 
he laughingly said, “And I dictate to the 
governor.” Pride of power may easily in 
such a situation rob the excellence of the 
scheme of its just fruits. Democracy has 
reason to shun the path of bureaucracy if 
she reads European history with care, for 
the motives of mere man in a democracy 
are not always more unselfish than those 
of man in an aristocracy. 

GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

We have made great progress in educat- 
ing the public to the value of our docu- 
ments. They represent scholarship of a 
high order, and they are of surprising in- 
terest. Can we not have abstracts issued 
in attractive form according to a broad 
classification? The mining population needs 
one group of extracts, the agricultural an- 
other. The shipper and the manufacturer 
cry for information buried in calf—or hap- 
pily now—yellow buckram covers. You 
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remember the popularity of Uncle Sam’s 
cook book, and of less fame the book on 
horses issued by the government. Many 
documents for immigrants cannot be had 
unless specifically asked for. The best 
farmers in Western Massachusetts are 
Poles. They want information which can- 
not be placed before them in the natural 
way. The labor unions forced into the 
law a provision that such information can- 
not be offered to our farmers, but must be 
withheld until the workers themselves ask 
for it. 
THE TREND IN OUR PROFESSION 

In a broad sense we may say that we now 
train for clerical and sociological work 
rather than for pure administrative posi- 
tions, leaving it to the sifting of experience 
to bring leaders to the front. It is true 
that in some few of the hbrary schools 
sifting is done before the doors are open to 
the professional student. It is true also 
that some searching is done in class to dis- 
cover those of marked ability in certain 
lines—art, science, music, language, etc.— 
but I fear the study of personality in stu- 
dents is not sufficiently searching or ruth- 
less. 

We need librarians with a combination 
of sanity in business affairs, and imagina- 
tion, faith and sympathy in leadership. If 
some cannot understand sympathetically 
the foreign born of our population we 
need to search out trained men and women 
who can. At Gardner, Mass., recently a 
meeting of immigrants was called to study 
the adaptation of the public library to their 
needs. <A large number came, including 
leaders of the various races, but not one 
of the twelve trustees of the local library 
attended. 

Especially do we need leaders who do 
not limit their horizon to the library field 
nor to the work for which they are paid. 
Too often we feel that every phase of a 
librarian’s job is philanthropic, and that 
he owes nothing more in service to those 
about him. It is true that his work, like 
woman’s in the home, is never done; but 
every efficient worker with a conscience is 
doing the world’s work, be he banker or 
merchant or lawyer. Almost every leader 


in the great professions feels it his privi- 
lege and his duty to serve on directorates 
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and to do endless administrative work that 
must be done without compensation. From 
“Who's who in America,” I have selected 
for study the records of twenty-five li- 
brarians of the larger cities. These no- 
tices are presumably revised by themselves, 
and so emphasize whatever of effort they 
consider of value. Heré are the results: 
Fourteen belong to non-library societies, 
showing themselves broad enough to have 
interests that are non-professional. Seven 
have held offices of a civic nature, chiefly 
on a state library commission, one of the 
few positions suitable for a librarian to 
hold while engaged in his work. Eight 
have written more or less on non-library 
subjects, and five are well-known writers 
on technical library affairs. Three are en- 
gaged in remunerative avocations. The 
record is by no means a bad one, although 
it might be better. It seems to show that 
even the leaders as a whole confine them- 
selves rather closely to their remunerative 
effort, leaving to lawyers, doctors, clergy- 
men and merchants the great field of work 
that must be done without pay and without 
praise, to uplift the world. 

In the big libraries we need library 
knowledge plus administrative training and 
a broad vision. In small libraries we need 
library knowledge plus the neighborly 
spirit. Too often the small town cannot 
get the right type of librarian or trustee. 
We are drifting therefore toward some 
system of control, perhaps advisory rather 
than authoritative, which shall combine 
considerable ability in supervision with in- 
timate knowledge of local conditions. The 
state library commission, with its traveling 
agent, meets the need only in part. We 
ought to have more continuous oversight. 
For this work a district superintendent or 
director of libraries is proposed, his field 
to include from five to twenty-five libra- 
ries. The educational work in a group of 
small towns is managed by a superintendent 
of schools, and, if fear of encroachment 
upon the prerogatives of local trustees can 
be allayed, there is hope for results along 
similar lines in our development of rural 
libraries. 

PENSIONS 

A serious feature of all our public ser- 

vice to-day is the laying of emphasis on the 
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individual instead of upon the work of his 
office. The community to be served and 
the taxpayer himself sink into insignifi- 
cance when an aged public servant is 
threatened with removal for incompetence. 
There is no escape from the evil except by 
pensions. When we begin to understand 
that from an economic point of view the 
pension is or may be granted to promote 
efficiency as much as to be humane we shall 
meet the expenditure more readily, and 
shall awaken many dormant institutions. 

I wish we might have—foolish as it may 
sound—an official “Who's who” of librarians 
and assistants, a central record for every 
biographical detail of every worker in our 
profession, to which the trustee or chief 
librarian could turn for information. I 
understand that the French government fol- 
lows every teacher in France step by step 
with such a record through his entire 
career. To make such a record creditable is 
a worthy ambition, leading to advancement. 
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What are we to be in the future? Are 
we to be scholars or philanthropists? Are 


we to be administrators or civic leaders? 
We cannot be all alike, nor should we try. 
But we can be positive and constructive. 
We can have character and we can get 
results. So that when the irom 
another land, or the historian of a later 
age, studies the record of our time the col- 
ors of the picture we leave will be distinct 
and clear, or even brilliant. 

If we believe that all human impulse 
and all movements are in cycles or spirals 
we may hope that, whatever decrease in 
scholarship we may detect during the ad- 
justment of the public library to the present 
needs of popular uplift, there will in good 
time be a reasonable reaction. Scholarship 
cannot be alienated from the library for 
long even though the library become a 
social center. Wherever books perpetuate 
the finest thought of all the ages, a library 
will bid men to read and to think. 
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THE LIBRARIES OF WASHINGTON * 


sy H. H. B. Meyer, Chief Bibliographer of the Library of Congress 


THE city of Washington is rich in library 
resources. The Library of Congress would 
lend distinction to any place, but a recent 
census undertaken to gather tifurmation 
for the “Handbook of libraries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” issued by the Library of 
Congress in cooperation with the District 
of Columbia Library Association, showed 
137 libraries with a total of 5,674,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets. Of these about two- 
fifths, or 2,250,000, are in the Library of 
Congress; a little over two-fifths, or 2,352,- 
000, are in other libraries supported di- 
rectly by the government; while a little less 
than one-fifth, or 1,072,000, are in libraries 
not supported by the government. In this 
last group the most important are the col- 
lege and university libraries, and among 
these the Riggs Memorial Library of 
Georgetown University, Rev. Henry J. 


Shandelle, S. J., librarian, easily takes first 


~* A talk, which was illustrated by the stereopticon, 
iven at the opening session of the Washington con- 
erence, May 25, i9i4. 


rank. The library dates from the founding 
of the University in 1789 and is the oldest 
in the city. It was named in honor of the 
father and brother of Elisha Francis Riggs, 
Esq., who, in 1891, equipped the library 
with galleries, alcoves and the main read- 
ing room in the south pavilion of the Healy 
Suilding. In ig11 Mr. Riggs furnished an 
annex calcnlated to hold 70,000 volumes. 
The library contains 106,341 volumes and 
62,649 pamphlets, rich in patristics, Greek 
and Latin American Indian lan- 
guages, religious writings, including alcoves 
aphical 


classics, 


of liturgical, ascetical and hagior: 
works. There are some hundred volumes 
printed between. 1472 and 1520, and a fine 
working collection on the fine arts. 
There are a number of smaller separate 
collections belonging to the University. 
The Hirst Library, which arose from the 
bringing together of the libraries of sev- 
eral students’ societies, is supported by a 
small annual fee from the students and in 
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it the students enjoy special privileges. 
The Observatory Library of about 3,500 
volumes and pamphlets is a part of the 
equipment of the Astronomical Observatory 
founded in 1846. The Law School Library 
and Medical College Library are attached to 
these schools respectively in the heart of 
the city. Especially worthy of note is the 
Morgan Maryland Colonial History Library 
of about 3,750 volumes and pamphlets, con- 
sisting mainly of books pertaining to the 
history of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. Its importance is enhanced by 
the large, perfectly constructed archive or 
muniment vault which contains old papers, 
documents, and forms a depository to which 
Maryland and District families are invited 
to contribute their ancestral and other valu- 
able papers. With it is connected a museum 
of historical relics synchronous with the 
books and documents. 

The library of George Washington Uni- 
versity goes back to 1821 and now contains 
about 45,740 volumes. It includes the im- 
portant collection on Germanic philology 
brought together by Prof. Richard Heinzel 
of the University of Vienna, and the classic 
library of Prof. Curt Wachsmuth of the 
University of Leipsig. Apart from the 
main library are the Law Library, Medical 
Library, and the library of the National 
College of Pharmacy, which are located 
with their respective schools in various 
parts of the city. 

The library of the Catholic University 
located at Brookland, one of the northern 
districts of the city, contains about 100,000 
volumes and pamphlets. It is the center of a 
group of Catholic college libraries ranging 
in size from 3,000 to 15,000 volumes. Es- 
pecially notable is the library of the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery located in a _ building 
which affords an interesting specimen of 
monastic architecture. The library con- 
tains about 10,000 volumes and specializes 
in everything relating to St. Francis and 
the Franciscan Order. 

At the Howard University for colored 
students there is a compact library of about 
50,000 volumes, general in character, housed 
in a building for which Mr. Carnegie gave 
$50,000 in I9g10. 

The government maintains two military 
schools in the District, both located at the 
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extreme south end of the city. The Army 
War College for the training of officers in 
military science had a library of 34,400 vol- 
umes which has recently been raised to the 
first rank by the addition of the important 
War Department Library of 60,000 volumes 
and 40,000 pamphlets, rich in books relating 
to the wars in-which the United States has 
been engaged. The Engineer School for 
the instruction of the engineer officers of 
the United States Army has a library of 
50,000 volumes, and 8,000 pamphlets, largely 
made up of civil, electrical and mechanical 
engineering literature. 

The public library located in the Carnegie 
Building in Mt. Vernon Square in the heart 
of the city, was established by an act of 
Congress in 1896. It had been preceded by 
the Washington City Free Library in which 
Gen. Greely was very much interested. 
The establishment of the public library was 
largely due to the efforts of Mr. Theodore 
W. Noyes, editor of the Washington Star. 
The library has grown from the original 
12,000 volumes received from the Washing- 
ton City Free Library to 168,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. This development has taken 
place mostly since 1904 when the present 
librarian, Mr. George F. Bowerman, was 
appointed. Mr. Bowerman’s services were 
recognized last year by a doctor’s degree 
given him by George Washington Univer- 
sity. It is generally acknowledged that he 
has made the best use of the limited re- 
sources at his command. Not having it in 
his power to establish regularly equipped 
branch libraries, he has gradually put into 
active operation 150 distributing stations in 
all parts of the city. 

The government libraries are, as a rule, 
of a highly specialized character and some 
of them rank as the most complete of their 
kind. The library of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office is the second largest library in the 
city, containing 503,327 volumes and pamph- 
lets, and is a monument to the industry, 
scientific knowledge and bibliographical at- 
tainments of Dr. John Shaw Billings, who 
became surgeon-general in 1865, and 
through whose efforts the library was raised 
to the very first rank. It is believed to be 
the largest medical library in the world, 
surpassing the library of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Paris, which has generally been 
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considered the largest. Even in the special 
field of French medical dissertations it has 
the most complete collection in existence. 
It has about 250 medical incunabula, of 
which Mr. Felix Neumann is makingacheck 
list. The library is further famous as being 
the basis of the Index Catalogue so well 
known to all students of medicine. 

The library of the Geological Survey is 
hardly less notable. It contains 190,000 
volumes and pamphlets and 25,000 manu- 
scripts. Its catalog would practically consti- 
tute a bibliography of geological science. 

The library of the Department of Agri- 
culture contains about 131,000 volumes and 
pamphlets. It is a good example of central- 
ized administration. The bureau and office 
libraries, of which there are about 12, are 
really branches of the main library. They 
have their own librarians who devote them- 
selves to the specialty of the office and fre- 
quently undertake important bibliographical 
work. For example, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, whose librarian is Miss Eunice 
R. Oberly, maintains a union catalog of bo- 
tanical and horticultural literature in the 
libraries in the District. 

Of similar interest are the libraries of 
the Weather Bureau and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, each believed to be the best of its 
kind in the world. The Weather Bureau 
Library contains 32,000 volumes mainly de- 
voted to meteorology and climatology. The 
library of the Bureau of Fisheries numbers 
28,695 volumes, especially rich in the liter- 
ature of fish culture for food. 

Other department libraries worthy of 
mention are the State Department, Bureau 
of Rolls and Library, one of the oldest 
maintained by the government. It has 
about 70,000 volumes on international law, 
diplomacy, and description and travel in 
foreign countries, while its manuscripts are 
among the most valuable in the government 
archives. The Navy Department Library 
contains about 50,000 volumes devoted al- 
most entirely to naval science, especially 
naval construction. The library of the De- 
partment of Justice is a law library of about 
45,000 volumes, rich in federal and state 
reports, with a considerable collection of 
British and foreign law. The Treasury 


Department Library consists of about 11,- 
000 volumes on finance. 
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The scientific libraries maintained by the 
government are in two groups—those under 
the jurisdiction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and a number of bureau libraries un- 
dei independent control, each in its own de- 
partment. ‘The Smithsonian Institution is 
an organization whereby a number of the 
highest officials of the government are made 
responsible for the administration of a large 
trust for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge. The trust is the result of a bequest 
by James Smithson, an English gentleman, 
who died in 1829. He leit his property “to 
the United States of America to found at 
Washington under the name of the Smith- 
senian Institution an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion cf knowledge among 
men.” The Smithsonian Institution was 
formally established by an act of Congress 
in 1846 and has been one of the most widely 
known scientific institutions in the world. 
In exchawge for its publications it receives 
the proceedings, transactions and memoirs 
of other learned bodies. These are regularly 
transferred to the Library of Congress and 
constitute the Smithsonian Deposit in that 
library. Under its jurisdiction are the Na- 
tional Museum, with a library of 43,700 vol- 
umes and 72,000 pamphlets. These are 
shelved in the main library on the ground 
floor of the New National Museum build- 
ing and in 31 branches in charge of the 
curators of the several departments of the 
Museum. The next most important library 
under the jurisdiction of the Smithsonian 
Institution is the library of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, consisting of 19,000 
volumes, 12,700 pamphlets, 1,700 manu- 
scripts, constituting the finest collection of 
books in the world relating to American 
Indians. The Smithsonian Institution also 
controls the small libraries at the Astro- 
physical laboratory and at the National Zoo- 
logical Park. For its own use it maintains 
in the office of the secretary what is known 
as the Office Collection, which is especially 
rich in books dealing with the administra- 
tion of museums and galleries and the 
classification of their contents. It has be- 
sides a fine collection on aeronautics, and 
the Watts de Peyster collection on Napo- 
leon. 

In the other group of scientific libraries 
mention should be made of the library of 
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the Naval Observatory containing 27,000 
volumes and 3,500 pamphlets on mathe- 
matics, astronomy and kindred subjects. 
Its collection of serials is especially fine. 
The library of the Bureau of Standards 
contains about 12,000 volumes in physics, 
mathematics, chemistry and _ technology. 
The library of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey now numbers about 25,000 volumes. At 
one time it was almost twice as large but 
by the judicious weeding out of irrelevant 
and useless material it has been made a 
vastly better working tool. The library of 
the Bureau of Education numbers 145,000 
volumes. It received its greatest develop- 
ment under Dr. W. T. Harris, who was 
Commissioner of Education from 1889 to 
1906. During the early part of Dr. Har- 
ris’s administration the library facilities of 
the city were not so good as they became 
later, and he was practically obliged to 
create a library of a more general char- 
acter. Under Dr. Brown, who succeeded 
Dr. Harris as Commissioner, the new con- 
ditions were recognized and some 60,000 
volumes of a general character were sent to 
the Library of Congress. The Patent Of- 
fice Library is in two parts—a law library 
of about 4,000 volumes, and a scientific 
library of 9,648 volumes. The former is 
devoted to patent law while the latter, 
besides works in the physical sciences, 
includes a very complete collection of the 
patent reports of all foreign countries. 
The library of the Census Bureau, estab- 
lished as recently as 1899, already numbers 
58,000 volumes and pamphlets, rich in sta- 
tistical publications of our own states and 
of foreign governments. The library in- 
cludes a notable collection on the science 
of statistics. The Public Documents Li- 
brary is also of recent date. It was es- 
tablished in 1895 when the first superin- 
tendent of documents was appointed. From 
a few wagon loads of rubbish turned over 
to him at that time it has now grown to 
147,255 volumes and pamphlets, and 16.28 
maps. It is the most complete collection 
of United States public documents in ex- 
istence and is the basis of the important 
Document Catalogues published at intervals 
by the Superintendent. 

Among the small bureau libraries which 
should not be overlooked is the library of 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics, at present 
located in the Commerce Building. It con- 
tains about 28,000 volumes and pamphlets 
both official and non-official dealing with 
all phases of the labor question. Its col- 
lection of trade union publications and the 
reports of factory and mine inspectors is 
particularly important. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Library contains 
about 26,000 volumes and pamphlets, rich 
in railroad literature and interstate com- 
merce documents. The Bureau of Mines, 
founded in 1911, already has a library of 
10,000 volumes, of which 4,000 are kept at 
the Bureau while 6,000 are distributed 
among the field stations. 

The Bureau of Railway Economics is not 
a government bureau but is maintained by 
the railroads of the country. It has a fine 
library of 25,000 books, pamphlets, etc., 
dealing with railways from all points of 
view, and about 10,000 volumes and pamph- 
lets in addition devoted to finance, labor 
and other matters collateral to railway 
economics. The bureau has published, un- 
der the editorship of its librarian, Mr. 
Richard H. Johnston, a union catalog en- 
titled “Railway economics, a collective cat- 
alogue of books in fourteen American libra- 
ries.” The collection is open to all who de- 
sire to use it without restriction. 

The Columbus Memorial Library of 28,- 
300 volumes devoted to the Latin-American 
countries is part of the equipment of the 
Pan-American Union which was establisned 
in 1890 under the title International Bureau 
of American Republics. In 1910 the pres- 
ent building, for which Mr. Carnegie gave 
$750,000, was dedicated, and in the same 
year the name of the bureau was changed 
to its present designation, Pan-American 
Union. 

Washington is also notable as possessing 
the largest library on Freemasonry in the 
world. This is the library of the Supreme 
Council 33d degree and numbers about 100,- 
000 volumes and pamphlets. It will shortly 
be moved to the new building now in course 
of erection at 16th and S streets, the Scot- 
tish Rite Temple. 

The literature relating to the deaf and 
dumb is well represented at the capital. At 
the Columbian Institution for the Deaf is 
the Baker collection rich in the older pub- 
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lications, while in the Volta Bureau, Wash- 
ington possesses an institution almost 
unique. It was founded in 1888 by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the inventor of the tel- 
ephone and was the outgrowth of his ex- 
tensive researches to determine the causes 
of deafness. The library takes its name 
from the fact that the Volta Prize, created 
by Napoleon I, was conferred upon Dr. 
Bell for the invention of the telephone. 
This prize carried a gift of 50,000 francs 
which Dr. Bell devoted to laboratory re- 
searches that resulted in the development 
of the phonograph-graphophone. From the 
amount received for this invention he set 
aside the sum of $100,000 for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf. That sum formed the original endow- 
ment and has been largely added to since. 
In 1909 he presented the library, the Volta 
Bureau, and other property to the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, and it is now owned 
and controlled by that association. The 
library includes the most complete collec- 
tion of periodicals and society publications, 
both American and foreign, and reports of 
schools in existence. Of special interest 
to those engaged in research work are a 
card catalog of more than 50,000 deaf chil- 
dren admitted into special schools in the 
United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury; manuscripts containing authentic in- 
formation concerning 4,471 marriages of 
persons deaf from childhood, and the special 
schedules of the deaf used by the Census 
Office in 1900 containing detailed informa- 
tion about 89,271 persons returned as deaf 
or deaf and dumb in the twelfth census 
of the United States. 

Collections of books for the blind are to 
be found at the National Library for the 
Blind, Miss Etta J. Giffin, director. A 
Vaughan press has recently been installed 
and the printing of books for the blind is 
now a part of the regular work of the 
library. All of the operations are conducted 
by blind persons engaged at regular sal- 
aries. There is a reading room for the 
blind at the Library of Congress in charge 
of Mrs. Gertrude T. Rider, and at the Sol- 
diers’ Home Library there are daily read- 
ings for the blind. 

The Miller Library at Forest Glen, Md., 
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while not strictly within the District of Co- 
lumbia, should be mentioned in connection 
with Washington libraries. It was the pri- 
vate library of J. De Witt Miller, the orig- 
inal of Leon Vincent's essay, “The biblio- 
taph.” Mr. Miller’s books were literally 
buried in various places until finally in 1go1 
his friends, Mr. and Mrs. John Irving Cas- 
sidy, built a library for him at the National 
Park Seminary at Forest Glen, Md. There 
are about 22,000 volumes in the library, 
including many association books and au- 
tographed copies. Mr. Miller was a de- 
voted Johnsonian, and collected everything 
relating to Johnson and his biographer. 
Since Mr. Miller’s death in 1912 the library 
has been used by the students of the sem- 
inary, who are given a course of twenty 
hours per week in the use of the library 
and in library methods. 

The Library of Congress has been de- 
scribed so well and so often that a detailed 
account of it is not called for here. It will 
not be amiss, however, to refer to a few 
important recent developments of its spe- 
cial collections. The Music Division, under 
the direction of Mr. O. G. T. Sonneck, 
takes rank with the finest musical libraries 
in the world—with the collection in the 
British Museum, the collection in the Royal 
Conservatory of Music in Brussels, and the 
collections at Berlin and St. Petersburg. 
The Map Division, under Mr. P. Lee Phil- 
lips, a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, also ranks among the most com- 
plete in the world. It contains 390,489 sheet 
maps, 5,193 atlases, and 404 manuscripts. 
The Division of Manuscripts, with the pa- 
pers of most of the Presidents and of a 
great many public men, is of primary in- 
terest to all students investigating the 
source material for :he history of our coun- 
try. At the present time the Prints Divi- 
sion, which already contains 260,000 pieces, 
is being developed by Dr. Rice, professor 
emeritus of Williams College. 


Books let us into their souls and lay open 
to us the secrets of our own. They are the 
first and last, the most home-felt, the most 
heart-felt of all our enjoyments.—WILLIAM 
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THE EXHIBIT OF LABOR-SAVING 
DEVICES 

As AN attempt to bring together in about 
3,800 square feet the best representatives of 
the most important types of labor-saving de- 
vices the recent exhibition fell far short of 
the completeness and the perfection which 
we had desired. Notwithstanding the im- 
perfections, some of them inevitable but 
none the less to be regretted, a brief review 
of the exhibit may be of interest to some 
who did not see it. I wish to attempt also 
a brief survey of the important field which 
we attempted to cover, with some informa- 
tion concerning certain devices which for 
one reason or another it was either impos- 
sible or inadvisable to include in the exhibit. 

A few copies of the catalog of the 
exhibit are still available and will be 
sent on request to any librarians who 
may wish them. (Three cents post- 
age is required for mailing.) Although 
this catalog was intended primarily to serve 
as a guide to the exhibit, we endeavored to 
mention, so far as was possible in the short 
space which could be devoted to each firm, 
some of the most important features of the 
various devices as adapted to library pur- 
poses. We had endeavored not to include in 
the exhibit any devices which are not good 
or which are not well adapted to library 
purposes. The choice of the best represen- 
tative of any kind of device, however, is 
largely a matter of personal preference, and 
furthermore the writer could of course not 
vouch for the merits of all devices exhib- 
ited. The notes in the catalog were there- 
fore intended as a description, rather than 
an appraisal of the merits of the different 
devices and equipment. All quoted matter, 
except where otherwise indicated, was taken 
from statements made by the manufacturers. 

A conspicuous feature of the display of 
adding machines was the absence of what is 
probably the best-known machine. Until a 
few weeks before the exhibit we had ex- 
pected that this machine would be shown, 
but the manager of the local agency then 
announced that he wished to cancel the ten- 
tative agreement which had been made. 
Although we were sorry not to have this 
firm among the exhibitors, special circum- 
stances in connection with the case made it 
seem desirable to adhere to the policy which 


we had consistently followed, not to attempt 
to persuade any firms to enter the exhibit 
if they did not think it would be to their 
advantage. 

We were fortunate in being able to se- 
cure a demonstration of two adding ma- 
chines which are generally held to be among 
the best, in addition to the typewriter- 
adding machines. For the purposes of most 
libraries it seems as though the non-listing 
type of adding machine would be in every 
Way as Satisfactory as the listing type, and 
therefore better because quicker in opera- 
tion. In the larger libraries, however, there 
is more likely to be need of preserving the 
records of certain calculations, and for such 
work the listing machine is a necessity. In 
many cases the combination of the type- 
writer and the adding machine is most 
useful. 

Although the importance of the adding 
machine is fully recognized, there are many 
small libraries which cannot afford one of 
the standard machines. For this reason we 
endeavored, but without success, to obtain 
for the exhibit one or two of the inexpen- 
sive adding machines. Whether the statis- 
tical work of most libraries which cannot 
afford a more expensive machine is exten- 
sive enough to make an adding machine 
necessary is, I think, questionable, but many 
small libraries might do well to give a trial 
to some of the cheap machines, which might 
also prove useful for certain purposes in 
larger libraries to supplement the machines 
of higher price. 

The “Golden Gem” adding machine is 
made by the Automatic Adding Machine 
Company, 148 Duane Street, New York. 
The price is $10.00 for a machine of seven 
column capacity, or $15.00 for a machine of 
nine columns. The manufacturers offer a 
free trial for ten days, and each machine is 
accompanied by a guarantee for one year. 
Whether calculations can be performed on 
this machine more quickly, more accurately 
or more easily than by mental calculation 
can be readily determined by an experi- 
mental test. The machine, which can be 
easily held in the hand, consists of a series 
of chains in columns. Figures are recorded 
by using a stylus to pull the chains down, 
the point of the stylus being inserted in the 
link of the chain opposite the desired figure 
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in the proper column and drawn down to the 
bottom of the column. Some care must be 
used in operating to be sure of always reg- 
istering the correct figure. As with any 
non-listing machine, where the figures can- 
not be read back, calculations should be 
performed twice for the sake of verifica- 
tion. 

The American adding machine, which 
more closely resembles the more expensive 
standard machines, is manufactured by the 
Adding Machine Division of the American 
Can Company, Monroe Building, Chicago. 
This, a seven-column non-listing machine, 
sells for $35.00. In one of the largest pub- 
lic libraries it has been given a trial, with 
results which seem to justify further con- 
sideration of it. The librarian reports that 
the chief objection to it was that it is rather 
noisy. The manufacturers offer to send the 
machine, express prepaid, on two weeks’ 
trial. It is guaranteed against any imper- 
fections fer one year, and “the machine may 
be exchanged for a new one at any time by 
paying three cents per working day for the 
time you have had it.” 

Invitations to demonstrate were sent to 
all the best-known addressing machines, the 
addressograph, the Montague, the Elliott, 
and others, but only one accepted the invi- 
tation. The use of the addressograph is 
well known in the larger libraries, but it is 
perhaps not generally known that for $37.5 
or $45.00 a hand-operated machine can be 
obtained which, the manufacturers state, is 
capable of doing all the work which can be 
done by the expensive electric machines, the 
speed, of course, being limited by the ability 
of the operator. Considering the possibility 
of using the addressograph for duplicating 
cards, it seems as though one of these hand 
machines might be used to good advantage 
in many libraries which cannot afford better. 

Among the labor-saving devices which 
are of interest only to the larger libraries 
is the billing machine, represented in the 
exhibit by the Elliott-Fisher Company, one 
of the best-known manufacturers of ma- 
chines of this nature. In large libraries 
their billing and order entry machine is 
capable of important service in the order 
department, the bookkeeping department 
and the supply department. The book type- 
writer which was shown by the same com- 
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pany is adapted to use in a larger number 
of libraries, either for making records in 
bound books or for loose-leaf records. 

In the demonstration of several vacuum 
cleaners, some of very low price, two floor 
machines and two kinds of dustless brushes, 
a good opportunity was given to inspect va- 
rious methods of cleaning. We were disap- 
pointed in being unable to show the vacuum 
system which is used in the John Crerar 
Library, but all of the machines and dusters 
shown we believed to be very satisfactory. 

The demonstration of the two dictation 
machines afforded opportunity to judge of 
the value of the dictation machine method 
and also to form some idea of the relative 
merits of the two leading machines of this 
type, the dictaphone and the Edison dic- 
tating machine. A decision between the two, 
however, can be reached only after a long 
and careful test. Neither machine has en- 
tirely overcome all mechanical imperfec- 
tions, and both have a great many good 
features. Choice between them is to a con- 
siderable extent a matter of personal pref- 
erence. Both companies are glad to place 
their machines out on trial, and one can in 
this way determine which machine seems 
best adapted to his needs. Under some cir- 
cumstances the dictation machine cannot be 
used to advantage, but for most purposes 
this method has been proved capable of 
effecting very important saving. 

The manufacturers of the stenotype were 
unable to demonstrate this unique “‘short- 
hand machine” which “writes a word at a 
stroke.” In construction the machine is 
somewhat similar to the typewriter, though 
smaller and lighter and with a keyboard of 
only 22 keys. The missing letters are sup- 
plied by combinations of two letters, both 
struck by the same finger at the same time. 
The system of stenotypy is based on the 
omission of all silent letters and on the 
simple arrangement of the keys, which 
makes it possible for the stenotypist to take 
dictation at a far greater speed than can be 
attained by the stenographer, and with 
greater accuracy. Two very great advan- 
tages are that any stenotypist can transcribe 
notes written by any other, and that the 
notes never become “cold.” The machine 
is sold only to students who take a course in 
stenotypy in business schools. The general 
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opinion of those who have investigated the 
machine seems to be that the stenotype, now 
almost a new machine, will in time become 
very widely used. Any librarians who re- 
ceive a stenotypist in response to a call for 
a stenographer will find it interesting to see 
what results she can produce. 

Considering the extent to which manifold- 
ing machines are used in libraries, it was 
surprising that only four companies (ex- 
clusive of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany with their revolving duplicator) ac- 
cepted the invitation to demonstrate in the 
exhibit. The writerpress and the printo- 
graph have many advocates in libraries, but 
the most widely known machines are the 
multigraph and the mimeograph. These ma- 
chines differ so much in nature and method 
of operation that the purposes for which 
manifolding is needed must influence the 
choice of one machine or the other. The 
multigraph can produce an unlimited num- 
ber of copies after the type has been set; 
the mimeograph can produce at most about 
1,000 copies, when a new stencil must be 
made. It is probably possible to find a good 
stencil-maker for the mimeograph more 
easily than one can get a good multigraph 
operator, and some complain that the type- 
setting of the multigraph is hard on the 
eyes. The multigraph permits the use of 
various styles of type on the same work, 
and excellent results can be thus obtained 
in circulars and form work; on the mimeo- 
graph such variety cannot be obtained. 
These, and many other points, must be con- 
sidered in libraries where only one machine 
can be obtained; in many of the larger 
libraries both machines could be used to 
good advantage. 

There is considerable difference of opin- 
ion concerning the merits of the cheaper 
devices for duplication in small quantities. 
In Schulze’s “The American office,” p. 46, it 
is stated that “in spite of their crude appear- 
ance, these little duplicators are very valu- 
able for inter-departmental communica- 
tions and for forms, when only twenty to 
sixty copies are required.” They have been 
found useful in many small libraries and, 
for certain purposes, in some large libraries. 
The expected demonstration of the schapi- 
rograph, which would have made it possible 
to compare this machine with its very simi- 
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lar rival, the Beck duplicator, was not made. 

Machines for folding, for opening mail, 
for sealing envelopes and affixing stamps 
may be useful in large libraries. No ma- 
chines of these types were included in the 
exhibit except the folding machine and the 
sealing machine shown in connection with 
the multigraph, which seem well adapted for 
use in any libraries where such machines 
are needed. The same company has also 
the Universal folding machine, adapted for 
more extensive work. 

Machines for opening mail are operated 
either by hand or by electricity. There are 
probably very few libraries where such 
machines are needed. 

Concerning both the sealing and the stamp 
affixing machines there is some difference 
of opinion. It is stated by many that none 
of the machines now made are free from 
imperfections which are likely to cause 
serious trouble. The mailometer, however, 
for both sealing and stamping, is in use in 
one of the largest publishing houses and is 
reported to give very satisfactory service. 
It is made by the Mailometer Company, 
Detroit. The multipost stamp affixer, made 
by the Multipost Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
is used in at least one library and has been 
found an important labor-saver. 

So far as I am informed, the rotary copy- 
ing machine is used in only a few libraries. 
A demonstration of such a machine would 
have been interesting, but we were unable 
to obtain any. Two of the best-known are 
the Roneo, made by the Roneo Company, 
117 Leonard Street, New York, and the “Y 
and E copier,” made by the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, of Rochester. 
The rotary press eliminates the use of car- 
bon paper and copy paper, and gives a fac- 
simile copy. It has all the advantages of 
the old-style copying book, without the dis- 
advantages, and in some respects it seems 
superior to the carbon copy method. 

Toward the visible indexing devices of 
the Rand Company and the Index Visible 
Company the policy of watchful waiting is 
to be commended. Except for short lists 
of names, such as telephone lists and other 
short records frequently consulted, these 
devices are not yet well adapted to library 
purposes. They are being tried out in a 


number of libraries for lists of periodicals, 
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short lists of selected collections and other 
purposes. From talking with many libra- 
rians at the exhibit the representatives of 
the two companies learned much concerning 
the special requirements of libraries, and it 
seems likely that one or both companies 
will in time make the necessary modifica- 
tions to fit their devices for more general 
library use. 

The Universal pasting machine, made by 
the United States Gum Tape Company, was 
one of the most useful devices shown in the 
section of miscellaneous appliances. Some 
thought the price of the machine ($10.00) 
too high, but considering the amount of 
time which can be saved by its use the ma- 
chine will very soon pay for itself. It is 
adapted to use in all libraries, from the 
largest to the smallest, and will be found an 
important labor-saver wherever it is used. 

The photostat had never before been dem- 
onstrated in an exhibition of this kind, and 
no previous exhibit, I believe, has included 
more than one photographic copying ma- 
chine. The opportunity to compare the 
photostat and the rectigraph was therefore 
an important feature of the exhibit. It was 
unfortunate that we were unable to make 
the demonstration of these devices complete 
by including also the cameragraph. The 
manufacturers wished to exhibit, but found 
it impossible to do so. In the June issue of 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, p. 490, is a description of 
a new use for the photostat recently adopted 
by the New York Public Library in prepar- 
ing a shelf list by the photographic repro- 
duction of author cards from the catalog. 

It was not found practicable to include 
in the display of typewriters any of the low 
price machines, one of the best of which is 
the Blickensderfer. Some of these machines 
are undoubtedly very serviceable in many 
small libraries, and in one of the largest 
libraries the Blickensderfer, fitted with spe- 
cial keyboards, is used for cataloging for- 
eign books, which are received and cata- 
loged two or three times a year. Whether it 
is better for a library of small income to 
purchase a low-price new machine or a re- 
built next-to-the-last model of one of the 
standard machines, is a question which de- 
serves careful consideration. 

An interior telephone system is a heces- 
sity for efficient work in any large or mod- 


erate size library. It was not possible to 
obtain any such systems for the exhibit, nor 
have I any information concerning any sys- 
tems which are entirely satisfactory. The 
use of the telautograph is, I believe, becom- 
ing more general in libraries, and furnishes 
a very satisfactory method of communicat- 
ing in writing from one department to 
others. The famous dictograph is rapidly 
increasing its reputation in business houses 
and large manufacturing plants as a means 
of oral communication between departments. 
I do not know of any library in which it 
is now used, though one librarian wrote 
that he was considering it. It certainly 
seems worthy of careful consideration 
wherever an interior system of communi- 
cation is to be installed. 

The cash register, either of the “Na- 
tional” type or the autographic register, is 
another device, not strictly a labor-saver, 
which is being more generally used in libra- 
ries. Librarians who have installed registers 
are generally very well pleased with them. 
They have the advantage of giving the over- 
due public a convenient receipt for its money 
on occasions (usually few) when a receipt 
is desired. Perhaps, too, by imparting a 
businesslike tone to the receiving desk, they 
may inspire the public with confidence in the 
library’s methods, and possibly avert the 
wonder which some borrowers express or 
imply as to the disposition which the staff 
make, personally, of the collected fines. But 
the cash register is not proof against the 
possibility of error in making change, nor 
does it help fix responsibility for errors, and 
many are opposed to adding it to the library 
equipment. The question is certainly de- 
batable. 

There are a large number of small and 
inexpensive appliances which are capable 
of greatly increasing efficiency in the daily 
routine. Most of these devices are easily 
demonstrated and are so inexpensive that it 
would not have paid the manufacturers to 
send their own representatives to show 
them. We therefore made arrangements 
with over twenty manufacturers to have 
such devices sent for demonstration under 
our direction. To a great many visitors 
this section was one of the most profitable 
parts of the entire exhibit. Especially 
prominent here were the pasting machine 
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referred to above and Mr. Hirshberg’s fine 
computer, so simple in construction that we 
wonder why it was not invented years ago, 
and so useful that it is difficult to under- 
stand how any library can now get along 
without it. Its merits speak very plainly 
for themselves, and all who did not see the 
computer at the exhibit should not fail to 
investigate it. A description of it was 
printed in the catalog of the exhibit and 
also in Public Libraries, June, 1914, p. 260. 
Few devices are worse than a poor pen- 
cil sharpener, and few will pay for them- 
selves more quickly than a good sharpener. 
Judging from the experiences of many li- 
braries, good sharpeners are often obtained 
only after costly experimenting with some 
which are not good. For this reason we 
desired to include in the exhibit as many as 
possible of the best. The Climax and the 
Dexter, made by the Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Company of Chicago; the Jupi- 
ter, made in Germany and handled in this 
country by Favor, Ruhl & Co. of New 
York; and the Boston Pencil Pointer, made 
by the Boston Specialty Corporation of New 
York, may be fairly considered among the 
best. Efforts to obtain the latter were at 
first unsuccessful, and it was only after the 
catalog had gone to press that we learned 
that it would be shown by the Wm. G. John- 
ston Company. That there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to what sharpener is 
the best is shown by the experience of one 
of the large libraries, where the staff at the 
main library discarded the Boston in favor 
of the Jupiter, and the staff at one of the 
branches are now using the discarded Bos- 
ton and consider it better than the Jupiter. 
The Boston is now made in a new model, 
selling for $2.50, which is said to be virtu- 
ally the same as the older $6.50 model. 
The telephone counters made by the 
Veeder Manufacturing Company have been 
put to excellent use in at least two libra- 
ries, the Chicago Public and Columbia Uni- 
versity, for recording circulation statistics 
by classes. If there are ten classes, for ex- 
ample, for which statistics are kept, ten of 
these counters are purchased and mounted 
on a board, each counter labelled with the 
name of one class. Throughout the day, 
when opportunity offers for arranging the 
book cards for the day’s circulation, the 
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number of books in each class is recorded on 
the proper counter. It is thus possible at the 
close of each day to have the day’s circula- 
tion completed merely by adding the ten 
totals. These counters sell for $1.50 each, 
unmounted, with a discount of 25 per cent. 
in dozen lots, or 33 1-3 per cent. discount 
in lots of one hundred. Libraries which 
could not afford a counter for each 
class could simplify work to a large extent 
by providing counters for fiction and per- 
haps three or four of the most popular 
classes of non-fiction. 

The exhibition of stacks and shelving, 
furniture, filing devices and general library 
supplies made a very interesting and profit- 
able display. The space available for such 
equipment was too small to accommodate 
all the firms whom we should have liked to 
have with us, or to give all the firms as 
much space as they would have liked. Nev- 
ertheless, the opportunity to see the latest 
equipment of competing firms and to talk 
with representatives of the companies was a 
valuable opportunity. 

In the lobby, at the head of the stairway 
the Library Bureau’s wing-shape charging 
counter on the left and the built-to-order 
Globe-Wernicke desk on the right, presented 
a most attractive introduction to the com- 
prehensive displays which had been ar- 
ranged by these firms. Supplementing these 
exhibits of furniture and equipment for the 
filing department, the loan desk and the 
catalog department, was the display of Gay- 
lord Brothers, which included practically all 
of their numerous appliances and supplies. 
Any librarians who were undecided on the 
merits of different stacks had the opportu- 
nity to acquire full information concerning 
the Snead, the Art Metal and the Library 
Bureau. Each of these firms had installed 
small sections of stacks, of both the stand- 
ard and the bracket types, with accessories 
such as book-supports, label-holders, and 
movable book-rests. 

In general, the over-persuasiveness and 
the “barking” which are sometimes notice- 
able in business shows were happily absent 
from this exhibit. The closely grouped dis- 
plays in the lobby and in some parts of the 
lecture hall presented a good opportunity 
for this evil to creep in, and we are grateful 
to the exhibitors for not allowing it to do so. 
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Their spirit of friendly competition with 
one another, and of co-operation in making 
the exhibit enjoyable and successful, was 
much appreciated. 

It is not possible, nor would it be desir- 
able, to attempt to mention here everything 
which was included in the exhibit. Brief 
mention should, however, be made of the 
attractive and useful “wing frames” dis- 
played by the St. Louis Multiplex Display 
Fixture Company; of the changeable bulle- 
tins and the gummed letters, already widely 
known, of the Tablet and Ticket Company; 
of the Victor portable stereopticon; and the 
very interesting display of the Democrat 
Printing Company, especially valuable to 
small libraries. 

In the preparation for the exhibit an ef- 
fort was made—rather incidental to the 
exhibit itself—to collect information con- 
cerning time-saving methods employed by 
various libraries in the routine work. It 
was realized that such information could 
be successfully collected and made accessible 
to all only by a more special effort than we 
were able to make. Considerable informa- 
tion of value was received, however, and 
made possible a small exhibit which was 
placed in the librarian’s office on the main 
floor. The great interest which several 
librarians showed in this small display en- 
couraged the belief that our efforts along 
this line produced results of some value, 
and that if a more special effort could be 
made to collect all possible information of 
this kind the result would be extremely 
valuable. 

The Museum Library of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences sent a blue 
print of the magazine shelving which had 
been especially designed for the library. 
This shelving is equipped with movable 
partitions, which make it possible to adjust 
the shelving to any height or width. The 
report of the library for 1912 states that 
“the movable partition device is very simple 
and any wooden or metal book shelf can be 
easily converted into a periodical shelf. 
This installation combines ready access, 
sightliness and economy of space and money 
for one of the most important classes of 
Museum Library accessions, as not only the 
current number but the current volume is 
in constant demand.” 
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Another very interesting and practical 
design for magazine shelving was shown 
by a photograph and blue print of a case 
designed by Mr. Dougherty of Pawtucket, 
R. I. This case is so constructed that in a 
space of 6 ft. x 6 ft. there is room for 
about two hundred titles in one complete 
alphabet irrespective of their and 
shapes. The case is provided with blocks 
of different lengths, which are placed behind 
the magazines. Behind each magazine is 
placed a block of the necessary length to 
bring the magazine to the edge of the case. 

The Pratt Institute Free Library sent one 
of the banner dummies described in a recent 
number of the Bulletin of Bibliography. 
One of these is hung at the end of each 
stack and replaces the individual dummies. 

In the Newarker for January, 1914, was 
a description of an interesting method of 
using colored bands on the backs of books 
and pamphlets to aid in the proper shelving 
of such collections as trade catalogs, direc- 
tories, and pamphlet material. It was not 
possible to arrange for the display of sam- 
ples to illustrate this system. 

The Cleveland Public Library sent a 
“book end block” which is used for small 
special exhibits of books. This block, de- 
vised by Miss Eastman, is a leaded oak 
block, felt-covered on the bottom to prevent 
scratching, and grooved in front to hold a 
label. With this block was sent also a book 
dummy, for use in catching books for which 
reserves have been left. The dummy is 
made with a veneer of slate paper on the 
exposed part of the dummy, which enables 
the titles to be erased and new titles to be 
put on, so that the same dummy can be very 
conveniently used a great many times. 

Some exceedingly attractive signs were 
contributed by the Seattle Public Library, 
and a collection of sample forms used in the 
catalog department were sent from the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. These included 
their method of shelf-listing books of fiction 
and juvenile books which are duplicated in 
great numbers and are not accessioned; spe- 
cial printed subject cards for use in branch 
catalogs in place of analytics; and special 
cards for directing the attention of for- 
eigners to books on learning English. 

A number of samples were shown illus- 
trating some very interesting time-saving 
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methods employed in the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library. These included the following: 
Various uses in catalog work of printed 
forms, rubber stamps, and other cataloging 
methods not easily described in a few 
words; a method of filing advance sheets 
of United States government documents 
for frequent use by giving specific alpha- 
betic subject headings; an inexpensive and 
efficient method of binding and filing pam- 
phlets in pamphlet folders; a pamphlet box 
used as a shelf label and book support, and 
also as a sorting cabinet for pamphlets and 
unbound periodicals; a special binder’s 
dummy for periodicals; a box, a foot square, 
for transportation of books in quantities too 
small to make it advisable to use a book 
truck; a specimen of the ten-cent rebacking 
done in the binding department; a number 
of printed forms showing the economy of 
the library printing press; and one of the 
department and seminary library catalogs, 
illustrating the title-a-line author finding 
list. This saves duplication of card cata- 
logs in the departments and seminaries. The 
time cost of consulting a card catalog is 
estimated by Dr. Richardson at from three 
to seven times the cost of consulting the 
title - a - line, long - page printed list, apart 
from economies in having several copies. 
The Twenty-third Street branch of the 
Y. M. C. A., New York City, sent some 
catalog cards with headings printed on a 
hand printing press. The librarian writes 
that a better press than the one now in use 
in the association library is the “Official” 
press made by Golding & Co., Franklin, 
Mass. This press may be obtained in a 
4 ft. x 6 ft. size for about $10.00. The 
printing press is used in this library when 
fifty or more cards are likely to be needed 
for an author, the author’s name being 
printed on the card and title, call number 
and other details added on the typewriter. 
The call number also is printed instead of 
typewritten whenever there is a run of fifty 
or more cards. Two fonts of type are used, 
the twelve-point Gothic for the authors, to 
match the L. C. cards, and the twelve-point 
standard typewriter type for notes and call 
numbers to match the typewritten cards. 
The East Orange Public Library makes a 
very successful use of the rubber stamp as 
a substitute for the multigraph or mimeo- 
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graph as a saver of printers’ bills. The 
stamp is used in some cases for catalog 
card headings, and is also used with sur- 
prising success for post card notices. The 
stamps are very well made and are cut in 
typewriter type, and it would be very diffi- 
cult or impossible to distinguish the results 
from actual typewriting. The cost of the 
rubber stamp for a contagious disease no- 
tice occupying practically the full surface 
of a post card was $3.25. This method 
seems very useful for libraries which can- 
not afford a manifolding machine. | For 
example, five hundred post cards contain- 
ing enough matter to fill about two-thirds 
of the card were multigraphed outside the 
library for $1.75. A rubber stamp for the 
same lettering would have cost only $2.00 
(plus the time required for stamping the 
cards) and would have been a permanent 
investment. 

The University of Illinois Library has 
a very interesting method of following up 
periodicals not received on time. Trays, 
made of one-quarter inch hard pine, size 
12x6% x 2% inches inside, are used, each 
tray holding 825 cards. Cards are divided 
in four sections, according to the frequency 
of publication—quarterly, monthly, weekly 
and daily. At the beginning of the period 
(the quarter, the month, etc.) the cards are 
all at the left side of the tray. As periodi- 
cals are received the cards for them are 
checked and moved to the right. At the end 
of the period all cards remaining at the left 
of the tray indicate overdue periodicals, 
which are written for. A system very simi- 
lar to this is used in Germany, except that 
there a card with special perforations is 
used, permitting the use of a rod to so hold 
the cards in place that they are readily 
shifted from one side of the box to the 
other without removing the rod. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library does not use the 
rod, and reports that if the trays are well 
filled the cards do not shift accidentally. 
In the same library the “indicators” manu- 
factured by the Yawman & Erbe Manufac- 
turing Co. are used in the book order 
work, a black indicator being used for rush 
books and a brass indicator for out-of-print 
books. In the case of rush books, the top 


of the card is divided into four divisions 
for the four weeks of the month. Each 
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card so marked is brought out for attention 
every Tuesday. With out-of-print books the 
top of the card is divided into four divi- 
sions, in which are written the names of 
the months. A new quotation is asked for, 
every four months, of different dealers. 

The reference department of the St. Louis 
Public Library has adopted the use of bright 
stars upon book labels to indicate the proper 
shelving of the reference books. A red star 
indicates that the book belongs on the open 
shelves in the main reference room, a blue 
star indicates that it belongs in the art room, 
a green star in the applied science room, 
and the absence of a star indicates that it 
belongs in the stacks. 

At the St. Louis Public Library the steel 
signal guides which were shown in the ex- 
hibit are used for the periodical check-list 
follow-up work. The periodical record in- 
cludes about 1,800 titles, and 125 sets of 
the steel clips, numbered from 1 to 31 in- 
clusive for the days of the month, are used 
in connection with the system. One of these 
clips is placed on the card for each magazine, 
indicating the date on which that magazine 
should be received. Each day the check list 
is gone over, and periodicals due on that 
day and not received are noted. For ex- 
ample, if it is the 21st of the month, the 
check cards are examined and 21 is watched 
for. A slip is placed behind each card with 
the sign 21 on it if the periodical has not 
been received. Not later than three days 
thereafter notices of non-receipt are sent. 

A classified issue chute is used in St. 
Louis for sorting cards. This chute is a 
wooden tray 16% in. high, 13 in. wide and 
3% in. deep, which stands upright on a 
solid wooden base, 2 in. in height and ex- 
tending slightly beyond the base of the tray 
on all sides in order to make it stable. The 
tray is divided vertically through the cen- 
ter by a partition the depth of the tray. 
On each side of this are seven shelves, 
placed so as to form compartments, which 
are varied in size to allow more space for 
the more popular classes. Each compart- 


ment is labeled with a class number fol- 
lowing the order of the statistics sheet. The 
chute stands on the issue desk at the right 
of the assistant, and as books are issued 
the book cards are put into the compartment 
which corresponds with the class number. 
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Thus the book cards need to be handled but 
once in making out a classified issue report, 
as they are already sorted and need only 
be counted. 

A similar chute is used in St. Louis for 
alphabetizing cards, although it can be used 
only for arranging under the initial letter 
of the first word. This chute is a light 
wooden box, 21 in. long, 18 in. wide and 
42 in. deep. It is divided lengthwise by 
two partitions and crosswise by five, form- 
ing eighteen compartments of equal size 
(3X 5'2x4'%). Each compartment will re- 
ceive at least eighty standard size cards. 
Pasted in the center of the back wall of 
each compartment is a white label with a 
letter of the alphabet in black, 1 in. in 
length. The eighteen compartments are 
made to serve the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet by grouping together letters which 
are infrequently used. As the result of an 
efficiency experiment made a year or so ago, 
it was found that the greatest efficiency in 
alphabetizing was gained by resting the base 
of the box about 6 in. above one’s knees 
and tilting the box from the base at an 
angle of 135 degrees. It was found that the 
average time was nine minutes for 500 
cards. The maximum time consumed was 
fourteen minutes, the minimum was five 
minutes. 

The card sorting board used in the card 
section of the Library of Congress was 
shown in the exhibit. Specifications for 
making this board will be furnished by the 
Library of Congress on request. The board 
is extremely useful when a large number of 
cards are to be sorted. It can be used for 
sorting to the third letter. After the third 
letter it is better to handle the cards on a 
table. 

The Copyright Office of the Library of 
Congress sent a very valuable collection of 
cards, forms and certificates used in the 
work of the copyright office for various 
purposes. This display showed in very con- 
venient form the applications for copyright 
registration, the methods of indexing regis- 
trations, the cataloging of works de- 
posited, the accounting for copyright fees, 
the reports on searches made, and other 
processes in the work of the office. 

The Chicago Public Library has instituted 
a new system to enable borrowers to take 
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full advantage of the new book post. Any 
registered borrower, upon depositing one 
dollar to cover the cost of mailing books, 
may participate in the parcel post service. 
A receipt card is furnished the borrower 
and the various charges for postage are 
punched on this card, so that it will at all 
times show the balance to the credit of the 
borrower. The loan period of two weeks 
begins on the date of mailing, not the date 
of arrival. In like manner the loan period 
ends on the date of return mailing, and not 
the date of the arrival of the book at the 
library. Responsibility fur losses or dam- 
ages in transportation is borne by the bor- 
rower. Shipment of books is made only when 
the card accompanies the order, and no 
book will be mailed from the library unless 
the balance remaining on deposit is suffi- 
cient to cover all charges. When the bal- 
ance falls below ten cents the borrower is 
notified of the fact. Samples of the receipt 
card and of the accompanying instructions 
will be sent by the Chicago Public Library 
to any who are interested. 

A great deal has been written in recent 
years on the subject of scientific manage- 
ment in the commercial world, much of it 
possessing great value and some, written 
by people who have taken up “scientific 
management” as the latest popular fad, of 
little value. The introduction of scientific 
management as a fad in library work would 
be very deplorable. All serious efforts, 
however, which have been made to increase 
the efficiency of library administration are 
of great importance. In many libraries new 
devices have been discovered, or new uses 
for old devices, and many little time-saving 
short cuts have been devised. Some librarians 
have even conducted somewhat elaborate 
time studies and efficiency tests of various 
kinds. Reports on many things of this kind 
are occasionally made, by notes in the li- 
brary papers, but they have not been made 
the subject of the special study which they 
deserve. The writer hopes that some time 
an effort may be made—more successful 
than the recent attempt and on a much 
greater scale—to ascertain all that has been 
done to secure a truly scientific management 
of libraries. 


The importance of the proper use of 


mechanical labor-saving devices in library 
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work needs no argument. The result of the 
recent exhibit, however, will be only tempo- 
rary and not as far-reaching as it should be 
unless it is followed by an effort among li- 
brarians of the country not only to make use 
in their libraries of the devices with which 
they happen to become acquainted, but also 
to make generally known any new devices 
or methods devised by them or coming to 
their knowledge in any way. Granting, as 
every one will, that efficiency in the admin- 
istration of the library is of very great im- 
portance, hardly second to the need for effi- 
ciency at the loan desk or the reference desk, 
it seems evident that the need of co-opera- 
tion is in no part of library work greater 
than in regard to the devices and the meth- 
ods which so greatly influence the efficiency 
of administration. 
C. Seymour THomMpson, 
Assistant Librarian, 
District of Columbia Public Library. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION PROGRAM 
FoLLowInc is the tentative program of the 
Library Department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, whose convention is to 
be held in Saint Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11, 


IQI4: 

Wednesday morning, July 8. Joint Meeting 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

1. Cultural possibilities of the school and college 
library. 

2. The library’s debt to culture. Mr. M. S. Dud- 
eon, secretary Wisconsin Library Commission, 

adison. 

3. The list of books for home reading of high school 
upils; a symposium of experiences, led by Miss 
May MceKitrick, assistant principal, East Tech- 
nical High School, Govchanl, Ohio. 

Wednesday afternoon, July 8, at the 

Farm. Rural School Libraries. 
child in the school library. 


with 


University 


1. The countr Mrs. 


Josephine Corliss Preston, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Olympia, Washington. 
2. The library in the rural school: 

(a) The book: Report of the committee upon 
standard foundation ony for a_ rural 
school. Miss Harriet A. ood, supervisor 
of school libraries, Librar Association, 


Portland, Oregon; and Mr. Walter Barnes, 
State Normal School, Glenville, West Vir- 
nia. 

(b) Bre teacher: Report of the committee upon 
the training of the rural teacher to know 
and use the school library. Miss Delia G. 
Ovitz, librarian, State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; and Miss Mabel Carney, 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

(c) The community: Report of the committee 
upon community service from the_ rural 
school library. Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, 
secretary, Missouri Library Commission, 
Jefferson City, Missouri; and Mr. T. , 
Carver, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 


3. Business: Appointment of committees. 
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Thursday, July 9. Joint Meeting with the Minnesota 
ibrary Association. 
9:00 a. m., House Chamber, The Capitol. 

1. The newspaper morgue, the library, and _ the 
school. Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, hbrarian, Pub- 
lic Library, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

2. Libraries and schools; educational 
Willis H. Kerr, librarian, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

3. Normal school training in library methods. Miss 
Delia G. Ovitz, librarian, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

4. The county library and the rural problem, Mrs. 
P. P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. 

5. Visit the Minnesota State Capitol. 

2:30 p. m, 

1. Visit the Twin City hbraries. 

6:30 p. m. 

Dinner for visiting librarians, by 

Minnesota Library Association. 


Friday afternoon, July 10. High School Libraries. 


1. A normal budget for a high school library; figures, 
experiences and ideals. ; 
2. Successful books in vocational 


co-operation. 


courtesy of the 


guidance. 


3. High school branches of public libraries. _ 
4. Business: Reports of committees. Election of 
officers. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


The school library exhibit prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Education as 
a permanent traveling exhibit, and first 
shown at Washington in May during the 
conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, will be shown at Saint Paul during 
the N. E. A. There will also be special 
library exhibits at the Saint Paul Public 
Library. 

SEND YOUR NAME TO SAINT PAUL 

Librarians and all interested in library 
work are asked to indicate their intention to 
attend the Saint Paul meetings. Send your 
name to Miss Martha Wilson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Saint Paul, Minn. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY IN 
NEW QUARTERS 

On June 1 the Los Angeles (Cal.) Public 
Library was opened for service in its new 
quarters in the Metropolitan building, in the 
heart of the city’s business district. Al- 
though an independent central library build- 
ing—long needed and long desired—is still 
a creation for the future, the library now 
for the first time in its history occupies 
quarters especially designed for library ser- 
vice and adapted, so far as possible, to the 
best modern requirements of library admin- 
istration, and its removal is therefore an 
event of importance in the history of libra- 
ries on the Pacific Coast. As has been pre- 


viously noted in the JourRNAL, the new 
quarters consist of the three upper floors 
of a recently completed office building at 
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Fifth street and Broadway. The problem 
of adaptation was, therefore, similar to that 
faced by the Cleveland Public Library au- 
thorities last year, and these two libraries 
now offer interesting examples of what may 
be termed concentrated modern library plan- 
ning under office-building conditions. 

On the lowest of the three library floors 
—the seventh—are grouped the administra- 
tive and business activities. Here are the 
offices of the librarian and assistant libra- 
rian, the order, receiving, cataloging, and 
branch divisions, and two public depart- 
ments—the children’s room, in a large, well 
lighted corner room; and the newspaper and 
magazine reading room. In the latter of- 
fice space for the head of department and 
staff is so arranged as to give full supervi- 
sion, and excellent facilities for filing and 
routine work. 

The eighth floor, devoted to the circula- 
tion and reference departments, has been 
admirably planned for efficiency and con- 
venience. The circulation department, large, 
lighted from above by skylight, with central 
delivery desk, has a mezzanine floor, reached 
by side stairways, where are installed the 
various special collections, each in charge 
of a reference librarian. The general cir- 
culating collection is on open stacks ranged 
around the sides of the delivery room and 
freely accessible to the public; the infor- 
mation desk, prominently placed, directly 
faces the delivery desk, and during busy 
hours special assistants are detailed for ser- 
vice “on the floor,” to give information, 
help and general oversight to the public. 
The reference room occupies the Broadway 
frontage, entrance being through the circu- 
lation department. It is large, excellently 
lighted, and well arranged; connected with 
it is a teachers’ department, for reference 
and study. The special reference collec- 
tions, as already noted, are on the mezza- 
nine (or ninth) floor, and among these are 
three new departments-—the departments of 
sociology, of industry, and of art and music. 
As outside access to both circulating and 
reference departments is had only through 
the main entrance of the circulation room, 
with turnstile and automatic gates, loss of 
books from these two departments should 
be reduced to a minimum, despite the free 
access given to the entire collection. 
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On the ninth floor also are quarters for 
the Pacific Library Binding Company, which 
has a five-year contract to do the library’s 
work; and a lecture room for the use of the 
library training class. There is a well- 
equipped kitchen and lunchroom for the 
staff, and an attractive staff restroom. 

Public service at the main library in its 
former quarters was suspended for the week 
of May 25-30, pending process of removal, 
which, including holidays, occupied eight 
days. The system of moving, carefully 
planned in advance, was similar to that em- 
ployed in moving the New York Public 
Library, and all details were carried out 
with entire success. All the shelves in the 
new quarters were given a definite desig- 
nation and the boxes were labeled to cor- 
respond before leaving the old shelves; 
plans were drawn locating every article in 
the new departments, and as it was moved 
each article was labeled in accordance with 
the plan. It was necessary to purchase new 
furniture and fittings for several of the de- 
partments. On June 1, the day the library 
opened for service, there was an attendance 
of 20,000 persons—not sightseers, but library 
users—eager to resume the interrupted 
service. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION LIBRARY 
GIFTS—MAY, 1914 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, UNITED STATES 


Britton, South Dakota ........... $7.500 
Brookport, Illinois .............- 5,000 
Edgewood, Pennsylvania .. ...... 12,590 
Exeter, California ............... 5,000 
Franklinville, New York (Part 
Gatesville, Texas .............0. 7,500 
Kirklin, Indiana (Town and 
7,500 
Midland, Pennsylvania .......... 20,000 
Mitchell Town and Marion Town- 
ship, Indiana 15,000 
Niobrara County, Wyoming ..... 11,000 
St. Paul, Minnesota (Three 
75,000 
Santa Barbara, California ....... 50,000 
South San Francisco, California.. 10,000 
$246,200 


[July, 1914 


INCREASES, UNITED STATES 


Big Horn County, Wyoming 
(Subsidence damage) ......... $2,500 
6,000 
Cresco, Iowa (To provide for sur- 
rounding townships) .......... 7,500 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana ..... 3,000 
Plymouth, Wisconsin ............ 4,400 
$23,400 
ORIGINAL GIFTS, CANADA 
Fort Frances, Ontario .......... $10,000 
$17,000 
OTHER GIFTS, ORIGINAL 
Frankton Junction, Auckland, New 
£1,500 
OTHER GIFTS, INCREASES 
Hope Town, Cape Colony, South 
Africa (Earthquake damage) .. #100 


American Library Association 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
WASHINGTON, MAY 25-29, 1914. 

Tne thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Library Association was held in 
Washington, D. C., May 25-29. Headquarters 
were in the New Willard Hotel, where most 
of the sectional meetings were held, although 
a few sections met in the New Ebbitt, across 
the street. The general sessions were held in 
Continental Hall, the beautiful home of the 
D. A. R. on Seventeenth street. Over 1,200 
had registered by Thursday, making the rec- 
ord of attendance (as well as the record of 
temperature) surpass all previous conferences. 

Though undeniably hot in Washington dur- 
ing much of the conference week, we are 
assured that all of the preceding weeks of 
May were delightfully cool, and that the cool 
weather which began on the afternoon of May 
29 continued the following week, so that com- 
fort required an extra blanket at night. Had 
the dates of the conference been fixed for a 
week earlier or a week later, not even Seattle 
would have been able to throw stones at the 
climate. 

A new feature this year was the excellent 
exhibit of labor-saving devices, held in the 
Public Library of the District. About two- 
thirds of the second floor was given over to 
the exhibit, which included both labor- 
saving devices proper, and general library 
furniture and equipment. There were sixty- 
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three exhibitors, and the various kinds of 
devices shown included not only the higher 
priced articles, but also those less expensive. 
Mr. C. Seymour Thompson, who had charge 
of the assembling of material, has prepared 
an article describing the exhibit in some de- 
tail, which is printed elsewhere in the JouRNAL. 

There was no official post-conference trip 
this year, not enough people registering in 
advance to guarantee the necessary arrange- 
ments. A score or so, however, did go down 
to Old Point Comfort either Friday or Satur- 
day night, and after a brief stay there some 
of them went on up the James river to Rich- 
mond, following the itinerary suggested for 
the post-conference trip. 

There were only four general sessions this 
year instead of the usual six. Three of these 
were held in the evening and the last one on 
Friday afternoon. In addition, twenty-one 
sectional meetings were held, and the program, 
coupled with the distractions offered by Wash- 
ington with its 137 libraries, its public build- 
ings, and its historic landmarks, provided occu- 
pation for every waking moment. 

On Thursday evening the librarians of the 
District of Columbia gave a reception and 
dance in the ballroom of the New Willard, 
which, in spite of the heat, was a most de- 
lightful affair. The Washington librarians 
were assisted by the A. L. A. entertainment 
committee, which consisted of the following: 
Mr. Howard L. Hughes, chairman, Miss Ono 
Mary Imhoff, Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, Miss 
Pearl I. Field, Miss Caroline Webster and 
Mr. F. B. Spaulding. All through the week the 
students and alumni of the various library 
schools were holding luncheons and dinners, 
which proved to be the most satisfactory way 
for friends to meet. Indeed, one of the chief 
disadvantages of holding a conference in a 
large city was felt to be the difficulty people 
had in finding each other. 

Election of officers for the coming year 
was held on Thursday, and the following were 
elected: 


President—H. C. Wellman, _ librarian, 
Springfield City ‘Library Association. 
First vice-president—W. N. C. Carlton, 


librarian, Newberry Library, Chicago. 
Second vice-president—Mary L. Titcomb, 
librarian, Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Members of executive 
years)—J. T. Jennings, 


board 


librarian, 


(for three 
Seattle 


(Wash.) Public Library, and Mary W. Plum- 
mer, director, Library School, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

Members of the council (for five years)— 
Adam Strohm, librarian, Detroit (Mich.) Pub- 
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lic Library; W. R. Watson, chief, division of 
educational extension, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany; Corinne Bacon, librarian, 
Drexel Institute Free Library, Philadelphia; 
Andrew Keogh, reference librarian, Yale Uni- 
versity; Effie L. Power, supervisor children’s 
work, St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library. 


Trustees of endowment fund (for three 
years)—W. W. Appleton, New York City; 
(for one year) M. Taylor Pyne, trustee, 


Princeton University, 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Herbert Putnam, the head of the Library 
of Congress, opened the first general session 
Monday evening with a few words of greeting. 
He said that Washington, following its usual 
policy, had issued no special invitation to the 
A. L. A. to meet there, feeling that such an 
invitation would be a presumption on the part 
of a city which is the political home of every 
citizen. He heartily welcomed the members 
of the Association, however, and felt certain 
that every librarian present would find inspi- 
ration in the natural beauties of the city as 
well as in its libraries. 

Edwin H. Anderson, director of the New 
York Public Library and president of the 
association, made the response to Dr. Put- 
nam’s welcome, and immediately afterwards 
launched upon his annual address, which he 
called “The tax on ideas,” and in which he 
inveighed strongly against the system which 
has resulted in excluding from America by the 
tariff wall much of the best of the literary 
production of the rest of the world. The 
president’s address is, as usual, reprinted else- 
where in this issue. 

Following Mr. Anderson, Dr. Bostwick gave 
the report of the committee on library admin- 
istration, which had in charge the preparation 
of the exhibit of labor-saving devices. 

H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliographer of the 
Library of Congress, had prepared a handbook 
of the 137 libraries of the District, telling in 
connection with each the main facts of its 
history, together with its regulations and re- 
sources. Much of this information he repeated 
at this meeting, illustrating his talk with stere- 
opticon slides, thus furnishing at the outset 
and in the most interesting way just the infor- 
mation the visiting librarians needed to help 
them spend their time in the city to the best 
advantage. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

At the second session on Tuesday evening 
the reports of several of the committees were 
distributed in printed form instead of being 
read. A second and very popular distribution 
at this meeting was made by the Seattle dele- 
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gation, who gave a rose to each person present, 
with the compliments of the Seattle Commer- 
cial Club. The financial report was read by 
Dr. Andrews of the John Crerar Library, and 
Dr. Hill read a report on the preparation and 
installation of the A. L. A. exhibit at Leipzig, 
quoting from a letter from Mr. Koch, in which 
the latter described his reception by the King 
of Saxony, and the opening of the exhibit. 
The sum of $4,275 -was furnished for this ex- 
hibit by 131 subscribers. In addition, the Li- 
brary Bureau provided furniture to the value 
of $300, and publishers of children’s books 
made generous donations. The material for 
the exhibit filled 43 crates and boxes when 
shipped. 

Mr. Legler read the following minutes on 
the death of Dr. Thwaites, and Mr. R. R. 
Bowker made the motion that the meeting, by 
a rising vote, accept the report: 


REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


Many men achieve success by consistent applica- 
tion in one direction; some can do many things indif- 
ferently well; few possess that creative power which 
invests whatever they undertake with signal distinc- 
tion. Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites had the rare combina- 
tion of qualities which enabled him to pursue many 
and varied interests with marked success. From boyhood 
to the termination of his full and busy life, whatever 
came to him to do, he performed with marked ability 
and a judgment that compelled success. Each suc- 
cessive experience was but the preparation for some- 
thing broader to follow. As a young man workin 
his way through college, by teaching school an 
performing farm labor during intervals, and later 
aS a newspaper correspondent and editor, he sharp- 
ened those qualities of natural sagacity and ot : 
ment which were to prove so productive in the fields 
of usefulness and honor which later engaged his 
thought and labor. Succeeding Dr. Lyman C. Draper 
as superintendent of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, he brought his natural abilities as an admin- 
istrator and organizer to the task of making gener- 
ally useful a vast and important mass of historical 
materials accumulated by his predecessor and per- 
force left without orderly arrangement, just as the 
miscellaneous collection had been gathered. Dr. 
Thwaites not only added with keen oceteny instinct 
to this great ealieation so as to give it balance and 
completeness in its own field, but developed and 
stimulated the historic interests of nis constituency 
until the society became the leading organization of 
its kind in the Middle West, and one of the most 
active and enterprising in the country. The interest 
thus awakened found expression in the splendid 
library building which eventually housed the great 
collection, besides offering hospitality to the library 
of the great University of the State. 

Not only were the riches of the Historical Society 
rendered freely available to scholars and writers. 
but Dr. Thwaites gave to many of the documents of 
major importance the impress of his editorial capacity. 
The published volumes which bear his name as editor 
or author are unsurpassed for sound scholarship and 
forceful interpretation. 

As a librarian, too, Dr. Thwaites achieved dis- 
tinction. His election as president of the American 
Library Association, in 1890, was a well-merited rec- 
ognition of leadership in the profession. Numerous 
contributions to the library press on vital subjects 
bear testimony of his interest and his versatility. 
His intimate friend and associate, Prof. F. Turner, 
of Harvard University, thus summarized his achieve- 


ments at a memorial meeting of the Historical 

Society: 
“His activities touched every aspect of the social 

and scholarly life of his time. He was an active 


member of the Free Library Commission; he was sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin History Commission that has 
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already published nine valuable volumes on the Civil 
War. He lectured on history in the university. He 
wrote the standard history of Wisconsin, of Madison, 
of the university, of his lodge, and of the Madison 
Literary Club. He was influential in the work of 
the City Hospital, the University Club, the Unitar- 
ian Church. He was a pillar of strength in_the 
American Library Association, the American His- 
torical Association and the Bibliographical Society 
of America. With all his special duties, he pro- 
duced a volume of scholarship that would have filled 
an active life that had no other duties. His books 
of travel in England and on the Ohio are charming 
specimens of their type. His Jesuit relations com- 
prise 73 volumes of French, Latin and Italian docu- 
ments. His early western travels run to 32 volumes, 
and he brought out the definitive edition of the jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark. As America grows older, 
more and more it exhibits a tendency to turn back to 
the heroic age of its explorers and pioneers. In his- 
torical pageants, mural decorations, sculpture, poetry, 
and in all the zxsthetic use of historical symbols may 
be seen the growing appreciation by the nation of its 
remote past. By these editions, which constitute the 
sources of the early history of Canada, the middle 
west, the Missouri valley, and the Pacific north- 
west, Dr. Thwaites made himself the editorial author- 
ity to whom the student must turn if he will study 
this great of American development. In the 
course of a little over a quarter of a century he 
wrote some fifteen books, edited and published about 
168 other books, and wrote more than a hundred 
articles and addresses.” 

This is but a brief and incomplete record of his 
public and professional service. Of his personal 
qualities, they can speak best—and they are many 
in number—who experienced his generous aid to the 
beginner, his kindly and valuable counsel to all who 
sought it, his patient consideration for all who were 
in trouble or Sleneen, his friendly attitude to asso- 
ciates and subordinates, and his social charm in the 
intimacy of home and neighborly circles. 

enry E. Lecier, 

Victor H. Pattsits, 

Cuartes H. Govutp, 
Committee. 


The first address of the evening was by 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, on “The need of a 
national archive building.” He showed by 
striking examples the evils of the present 
situation, and he pointed to the erection of a 
national archive building as the only satis- 
factory remedy. At the present time the United 
States government is paying an annual rental 
of from $40,000 to $50,000 for warehouses, 
unsuitable at best, in which to store its public 
documents. For $1,500,000 the finest archive 
building in the world, containing 3,000,000 cubic 
feet and with possibility of extension to 9,000,- 
000 cubic feet, could be erected. Dr. Jameson 
said Congress, in the public buildings act of 
March 4, 1913, authorized the secretary of the 
treasury to make plans for such a building, 
but no money was appropriated for making 
plans. A clause appropriating the needed 
sum in the sundry civil appropriation bill is 
now before the House committee on appro- 
priations. Dr. Jameson said advantage should 
be taken of European experience and advice, 
Europe having naturally had much longer and 
more varied experience in archive construc- 
tion than America. He also dwelt upon the 
need of having ultimately an archival organi- 
zation, for which, indeed, provision should be 
made before the building is finished. 
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Dr. Jameson’s paper was discussed by Gail- 
lard Hunt, chief of the division of manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress, and by 
Victor H. Paltsits, chairman of the Public 
Archives Commission of the American His- 
torical Association. Mr. Hunt felt that the 
European practice of separating library and 
archives is a weakness and is liable, at least, 
to provoke competition rather than co-opera- 
tion. Given the archives to administer, the 
Library of Congress would operate library and 
archives together, and if one eventually swal- 
lowed the other it would be no matter. Both 
concerted action and individual importunity are 
needed to reach the men on Capitol Hill who 
have the power to change the present condi- 
tions and to transfer control of archives from 
its present scattered state into the hands of 
one central agency. Mr. Paltsits said it will 
be the business of the public archives com- 
mission to stimulate the public conscience to 
respect these monuments of the American peo- 
ple. At present court records are kept best 
because of the fact that courts exist in every 
community and because the people can see the 
money value of wills and title deeds. 

“The library and the immigrant” was the 
subject of the address by John Foster Carr, 
director of the Immigrant Education Society 
and enthusiast in the work of helping the for- 
eign-born dwellers in our land to become good 
American citizens. “No naturalized citizen can 
ever be a good American,” he said, “unless he 
has first been a good Italian or German or 
Greek—that is, unless he has the reverent in- 
stinct of loyalty to the land of his birth.” 
There is no agency better fitted than the 
library to give him reason for respecting and 
loving our land. Here in a real American 
environment he can find a welcome and a 
respect for his own land. Every attempt made 
by libraries to attract recent immigrants has 
had unexpectedly large success. Through pa- 
pers and books in his own language, the 
library helps the immigrant to knowledge of 
American conditions that make his daily living 
easier, and raises its standard. It is helping 
him to learn English that will improve his 
working skill and wages, and reduce by one- 
half, as English does, his liability to serious 
industrial accident. This is the truth of the 
practice as well as of theory. 

The immigrant can be reached oftentimes 
by the distribution, through societies and 
clubs, trade unions and factories, drug, sta- 
tionery and grocery of attractive 
lists of books and of circulars telling of 
the existence and purpose of the library. The 
public schools, both day and evening, are 
also very helpful in spreading knowledge of 


stores, 
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library privileges. Evening entertainments 
including simple lectures, often illustrated by 
the stereopticon, addresses by men of differ- 
ent nationalities to those of their own speech, 
concerts, and exhibitions of photographs, etc., 
have all been useful in attracting the foreigner 
to the library building. As one of Mr. Carr's 
Italian friends summed up American charac- 
teristics, “Americans are not like us, of one 
blood. They are a society of people who think 
alike.” And it is in helping the newly arrived 
aliens to think like Americans that the libra- 
ries have opening before them a broad field 
of service. 

Before introducing the next speaker, Mr. 
Anderson took occasion to recommend to the 
attention of all present, with his endorsement, 
the new book which Mr. Carr has just pub- 
lished, entitled “Immigrant and library: Ital- 
ian helps,” containing some of Mr. Carr's ad- 
dresses, and lists of books in Italian which 
are well adapted to library collections. 

Dr. P. P. Claxten, United States commis- 
sioner of education, was the last speaker of 
the evening. He spoke on “Libraries for 
rural communities.” He said the duty of the 
Bureau of Education was to give such in- 
formation to the people of the United States 
as would assist in establishing better schools 
and in promoting education in general. In 
this work librarians can help, for it is now 
recognized that the library and school stand 
on equal footing as educational factors. In 
the cities of this country a child between the 
ages of six and twenty-one, spends an aver- 
age of about 5000 hours in school, while in 
rural districts the number is reduced to 4000. 
This leaves the city child 104,000 waking 
hours, and the country child 105,000, when 
other influences than the schools can be at 
work. If in school hours the child can be 
given a taste for good books and can form 
the reading habit, he can go on all the rest 
of his life acquiring true culture from his 
books—provided he has access to the books. 

One of the most important movements of 
the last quarter century has been the growth 
of the library movemcnt. There are five times 
the number of libraries there were twenty- 
five years ago, but of the 3000 counties in 
the country there are still 2200 having no li- 
brary of more than 5000 volumes. Ninety 
per cent. of the people in the open country, 
who have the fewest outside distractions and 
the most time to read, have no adequate book 


supply. 

Dr. Claxton urged the starting of a cam- 
paign for the establishment of county lbra- 
ries at the county seats, which the whole 
county should be taxed to support. Since it 
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would be too costly to put in every library 
all the books its patrons might desire, every 
state should have a library for the use of the 
whole state, not merely for the legislators at 
the capital. To promote interest in this move- 
ment for more county libraries, Dr. Claxton 
pledged the help of the men sent out by the 
Bureau of Education through the rural dis- 
tricts. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


At the third session, Wednesday evening, 
Miss Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, made 
a motion that a committee of five be appointed 
by the executive board to consider the ad- 
visibility of changes in the Council, the com- 
mittee to report to the Council at its winter 
meeting. Miss Ahern feels that the Council, 
with its present membership of nearly a hun- 
dred, has become so large as to be unwieldy. 
Her suggestion is that membership in the 
Council be confined to the ex-presidents of 
the Association, the executive board, and rep- 
resentatives of the affiliated associations. 

Mr. Anderson then introduced Mr. Arthur 
Hastings Grant of Elizabeth, N. J. Mr. Grant’s 
father, Mr. S. Hastings Grant, was the 
secretary at the first library meeting held in 
this country, which met in New York in 1853, 
under the leadership of Chas C. Jewett. In 
1912 Mr. Grant presented to the Association 
what he believed to be all the letters and 
papers left by his father, relating to this meet- 
ing. Quite recently he accidentally discovered 
the notebook which had been used for an 
attendance register at the 1853 meeting, con- 
taining the autograph signatures of all pres- 
ent, and this book he had carried to Wash- 
ington to give to the Association. Besides 
the names of those in attendance, the book 
contains the list of libraries represented and 
the hotels at which the members stayed. 

Following Mr. Grant's presentation of the 
register, Mr. Anderson withdrew, turning 
over the meeting to Mr. Hiller C. Wellman 
as presiding officer. The first paper was by 
Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton of the Boston 
Athenaeum, who spoke on “The  presert 
trend.” He said that George Ticknor sounded 
the keynote in 1849, when ke declared his 
belief that the new Boston Public Library 
should furnish popular literature for all in 
sufficient duplication that all who wished 
might read, and that these books should be 
freely circulated, not kept for study purposes 
alone. Mr. Bolton then gave a concise re- 
view of library progress in the past half cen- 
tury. He believes the modern large public 
library building has reached the high-water 
mark of centralization, and from now on 


more attention will be given to developing 
branches. Special attention should be paid to 
providing good literature rather than the new- 
est books. It is significant that the new 
Widener Library at Harvard is to have a 
“standard” library. Mr. Bolton advocites 
county work and a house-to-house delivery, 
especially in crowded suburbs. In the really 
rural districts he thinks such delivery would 
tend to isolate the farmer still more. More 
work must be done in the business sections 
of cities. While legislative reference work has 
evident advantages, Mr. Bolton foresees a pos- 
sible disadvantage in the formation of such 
a perpetual bureau of experts who may have 
an undue influence on the laws. In conclu- 
sion, the speaker considered the question 
whether the present system of preparation did 
not devote too little study to the personality 
of the student, and train for clerical and so- 
ciological work rather than for leadership. 

Following Mr. Bolton, Miss Katharine H. 
Wootten read an excellent paper on “Recent 
library development in the South.” 

“The development of the modern library 
movement in the South has been continuous,” 
she said, “and it is keeping pace with the 
great commercial progress of the South. 
Southern conservatism, with its aversion to 
paternalism, has finally accepted the free pub- 
lic library as a necessary educational institu- 
tion, as is shown in the establishment of ap- 
proximately ninety-one libraries in the twelve 
Southern states since 1907, representing an 
expenditure of more than $1,500,000. A trib- 
ute to the vitality of the public library move- 
ment has been the winning over to its side of 
the older generations of educated citizens, men 
and women. 

“The subscription libraries to which they 
had been accustomed to go to supplement 
their own collections of books were quiet, 
roomy places in charge of some chosen ac- 
quaintance, and it was rather hard to readjust 
themselves to the new order of things, which 
supplemented the old familiar alcoves with 
strange and uncanny devices; which gave, in- 
stead of the old familiar printed book list, 
an unfamiliar card catalog; and in place of 
the well known friend of former days, sev- 
eral businesslike young women, firm in ask- 
ing incomprehensible questions. 

“Since the establishment of the library 
school in Atlanta in 1905 ninety-two young 
women have been graduated, and of the sev- 
enty-five still engaged in library work, fifty- 
six are holding positions in Southern libraries. 
And so the influence of the trained librarian 
is spreading and it is an exception for a 
small Southern town to develop library in- 
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terest without calling into consultation the 
nearest experienced library worker.” 

Miss Wootten concluded her paper with a 
detailed statement of the development of the 
modern library movement in each of the 
Southern states, giving statistical data of the 
number of libraries, number of librarians and 
the amounts each has expended in library 
extension. 

Mr. Robert W. De Forest, who was ex- 
pected to speak on “The educational work of 
the American Federation of Arts,” was un- 
able to be present, and his place was taken by 
Mr. Henry W. Kent, secretary of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

Mr. Kent emphasized the importance of ex- 
hibitions of art and the advisability of show- 
ing in them the best art available. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts stands ready to aid 
any library in its desire to bring the best 
things in art to the people of its community; 
for the federation, taking advantage of its 
unusual opportunity, has assembled collec- 
tions carefully selected by experts, and in- 
cluding, with other objects, paintings, sculp- 
ture, small bronzes and medals and craft 
work, and these are sent out upon application 
to the smaller cities and towns and there in- 
stalled at a comparatively small expense to 
the institution borrowing them. 

Miss Leila Mechlin, secretary of the federa- 
tion, showed the work of the federation, with 
the help of the stereopticon. “It was,” she 
said, “in response to the request of a public 
library in Fort Worth, Tex., that the first 
traveling exhibition was sent out by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. This was about five 
years ago. During the present year the fed- 
eration has sent out no less than twenty-three 
exhibitions of art which have gone to 114 
places, and have been seen by more than 300,- 
000 persons. Many of them have been shown 
in galleries of public libraries.” 

Miss Mechlin told also of how the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts co-operates with pub- 
lic libraries in disseminating knowledge of art 
through its lectures and its publications. Arts 
and Progress, a monthly illustrated magazine, 
and the American Art Annual, a general di- 
rectory of art. In conclusion, she laid empha- 
sis upon the interrelation of the arts and upon 
the splendid work the libraries are doing to 
open vistas for the public not only along the 
great highway of literature, but in the great 
field of art. Miss Mechlin’s article on the 
same subject in the Liprary sourNaL for Jan- 
uary may be recalled. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

The last general session was called Friday 

afternoon. A telegram from Seattle caused 


some laughter, for after stating that the tem- 
perature Wednesday noon was 53 degrees and 
Thursday noon was 63 degrees, it invited the 
A. L. A. to come to a cool place for its con- 
ference in 1915. 

It had been hoped the Postmaster General, 
Albert S. Burleson, would be able to address 
the conference on “The parcel post, and par- 
ticularly the further prospect with reference 
to books,” but he was called out of the city 
at one o'clock. Mr. Anderson announced, 
however, that in an interview between some of 
the A. L. A. and Mr. Burleson the preceding 
day, assurance had been given that the post- 
office department was in sympathy with the 
wishes of the A. L. A. and would co-operate 
with the Association to the extent of its 
power. 

W. N. C. Carlton, librarian of the New- 
berry Library of Chicago, took for his sub- 
ject “Prestige.” He urged a return to classi- 
cal education and training in the humanities 
for librarians. 

Mr. Carlton deplored the loss of prestige 
suffered by the learned professions through 
modern tendencies; pointed out the necessity 
of establishing a prestige for the profession 
of librarian through a return to the classical 
and broad training, which formerly lent 
prestige to the learned professions. “We 
have a natural relationship with the historic 
professions of theology, law and teaching, but 
much of a once great moral and intellectual 
prestige has been lost,” he said. “It may not 
be surprising, therefore, if we have failed to 
achieve prestige in a time when these more 
ancient, but allied professions have been des- 
perately struggling to save a remnant of 
theirs. 

“The truth is that the time spirit in a mood 
of cruel irony has let loose on our age to a 
degree and extent hitherto unknown in mod- 
ern history, a succession of extreniely destruc- 
tive tendencies. These are a general floutine 
of authority in matters political, intellectual, 
spiritual and social; the rejection of discipline, 
mental and moral; an inordinate passion for 
the physical enjoyment of she present moment, 
and a stubborn belief in the utilitarian or 
materialistic test for all things. 

“We are fond of saying that librarians and 
library work are an important part of the 
educational machinery of society and that their 
aims and purposes are complementary to those 
of the teaching profession. 

“If we believe this, we, together with the 
other professions which represent authority, 
spirituality and learning, must labor tor the 
complete re-establishment of the power and 
prestige of religion, law and the humanities. 
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And, to be effective aids, librarians should 
have a prestige of their own which the social 
mind shall instinctively recognize and respect.” 

Mr. Carlton pointed to Herbert Putnam, li- 
brarian of the Congressional Library, as an 
example of his ideal. 

“It may not be unfitting,” he said, “for me 
to express the conviction that America to-day 
possesses one national institution whose pres- 
tige as a seat of learning has been created 
and made international by the vision and 
agency of one man, Herbert Putnam.” 

Mr. Carlton urged that the course of study 
for librarians should be more in line with the 
classical education of a generation ago. It 
should include Greek, as the key to our most 
precious inheritance—freedom in all its forms; 
Latin, for the wide horizon it gives; philoso- 
phy, the study of how men think and reason; 
modern European languages, of prime im- 
portance as working tools; mathematics, the 
key to the temple of learning and assimilated 
knowledge; history, which is to time what 
geography is to space; and lastly, the study of 
literature, the chief ornament of humanity. 
From such a training would result a broad 
humanism most useful to the librarian. In 
this advance of standards and increase of 
prestige the college and university librarian 
should lead all the rest, instead of being, as 
at present, the most backward. 

The session closed with readings from re- 
cent fiction by Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 
an instructor in the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. 

She said: “Charming essays have been 
written on the subject of fiction reading; 
many and furious have been the battles over 
the fitness of special books for our shelves; 
compilation of figures on the proportion of 
fiction which we circulate have been made 
from the more or less veracious figures found 
in cur annual reports, but too little of our 
time is spent in the consideration of books 
themselves. 

“The novel should ‘hold the mirror up to 
nature,” but many of the recent works re- 
mind one of the stout lady before the tailor’s 
triplicate mirror, where she sees many re- 
flections, but all painful.” 

A plea was made tor the fuller considera- 
tion of the book in library meetings rather 
than for exhaustive discussions of the ma- 
chinery by which books may be circulated, 
and she said librarians with a comprehension 
and love of books might serve a very useful 
purpose as leaven in most communities. 

“Since fiction is the largest class drawn 
from the public library it is fiiting that some 
consideration should be paid to novels on the 
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program. Only such have been selected as 
people were willing to buy as well as read. 
Each was for some time among the ‘best sell- 
ers,’ and all have made much money for both 
author and publisher, which, in America, spells 
success.” 

The books quoted were Florence Barclay’s 
“Through the postern gate,” Porter’s “The 
harvester,” and E. H. Abbott’s “The white 
linen nurse.” After reading the extracts 
chosen, very little further comment was nec- 
essary. The selections spoke for themselves. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The secretary submitted his fourth annual 
report on the work at the executive office and 
the fifth report since the establishment of 
headquarters in Chicago. Once more is re- 
corded sincere appreciation of the excellent 
quarters so generously and gratuitously fur- 
nished to the Association by the directors of 
the Chicago Public Library, which have been 
occupied since the autumn of 1909. As hereto- 
fore, free light, free heat, and free janitor 
service have been supplied in addition to the 
use of a large and commodious room contain- 
ing 2,000 square feet of space. During the 
past summer the walls and ceiling were cleaned 
and redecorated by the library. 

Work at the Executive Office—The work at 
headquarters has been conducted along similar 
lines as in previous years. Activities may be 
roughly grouped as follows: 

(a) Editing and publishing the official Bul- 
letin, issued bi-monthly, through which the 
membership is kept informed of the plans and 
work of the Association and its committees. 

(6) Editing and publishing the A. L. A. 
Booklist, a monthly guide to the selection and 
purchase of the best of the current books. 

(c) Publishing and sale of all publications 
of the Association. 

(d) Correspondence on all phases of library 
work, the executive office acting, so far as it 
is able, as a clearing house of library informa- 
tion. 

(e) Co-operation with the Association com- 
mittees, library commissions, state library asso- 
ciations and library clubs and other national 
educational and civic associations. 

(f) Promoting better library architecture by 
collecting and loaning plans of library build- 
ings. 

(g) Promoting general publicity of the aims 
and activities of the Association and library 
work at large. 

Section (d), Correspondence, has been by 
far the heaviest single feature of the work, 
and very properly sv. During the year about 
21,000 letters have been mailed from the office, 
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And, to be effective aids, librarians should 
have a prestige of their own which the social 
mind shall instinctively recognize and respect.” 

Mr. Carlton pointed to Herbert Putnam, li- 
brarian of the Congressional Library, as an 
example of his ideal. 

“It may not be unfitting,” he said, “for me 
to express the conviction that America to-day 
possesses one national institution whose pres- 
tige as a seat of learning has been created 
and made international by the vision and 
agency of one man, Herbert Putnam.” 

Mr. Carlton urged that the course of study 
for librarians should be more in line with the 
classical education of a generation ago. It 
should include Greek, as the key to our most 
precious inheritance—freedom in all its forms; 
Latin, for the wide horizon it gives; philoso- 
phy, the study of how men think and reason; 
modern European languages, of prime im- 
portance as working tools; mathematics, the 
key to the temple of learning and assimilated 
knowledge; history, which is to time what 
geography is to space; and lastly, the study of 
literature, the chief ornament of humanity. 
From such a training would result a broad 
humanism most useful to the librarian. In 
this advance of standards and increase of 
prestige the college and university librarian 
should lead all the rest, instead of being, as 
at present, the most backward. 

The session closed with readings from re- 
cent fiction by Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, 
an instructor in the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. 

She said: “Charming essays have been 
written on the subject of fiction reading; 
many and furious have been the battles over 
the fitness of special books for our shelves; 
compilation of figures on the proportion of 
fiction which we circulate have been made 
from the more or less veracious figures found 
in cur annual reports, but too little of our 
time is spent in the consideration of books 
themselves. 

“The novel should ‘hold the mirror up to 
nature,’ but many of the recent works re- 
mind one of the stout lady before the tailor’s 
triplicate mirror, where she sees many re- 
flections, but all painful.” 

A plea was made tor the fuller considera- 
tion of the book in library meetings rather 
than for exhaustive discussions of the ma- 
chinery by which books may be circulated, 
and she said librarians with a comprehension 
and love of books might serve a very useful 
purpose as leaven in most communities. 

“Since fiction is the largest class drawn 
from the public library it is fiiting that some 
consideration should be paid to novels on the 
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program. Only such have been selected as 
people were willing to buy as well as read. 
Each was for some time among the ‘best sell- 
ers,’ and all have made much money for both 
author and publisher, which, in America, spells 
success.” 

The books quoted were Florence Barclay’s 
“Through the postern gate,” Porter’s “The 
harvester,” and E. H. Abbott’s “The white 
linen nurse.” After reading the extracts 
chosen, very little further comment was nec- 
essary. The selections spoke for themselves. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The secretary submitted his fourth annual 
report on the work at the executive office and 
the fifth report since the establishment of 
headquarters in Chicago. Once more is re- 
corded sincere appreciation of the excellent 
quarters so generously and gratuitously fur- 
nished to the Association by the directors of 
the Chicago Public Library, which have been 
occupied since the autumn of 1909. As hereto- 
fore, free light, free heat, and free janitor 
service have been supplied in addition to the 
use of a large and commodious room contain- 
ing 2,000 square feet of space. During the 
past summer the walls and ceiling were cleaned 
and redecorated by the library. 

Work at the Executive Office—The work at 
headquarters has been conducted along similar 
lines as in previous years. Activities may be 
roughly grouped as follows: 

(a) Editing and publishing the official Bul- 
letin, issued bi-monthly, through which the 
membership is kept informed of the plans and 
work of the Association and its committees. 

(b) Editing and publishing the A. L. A. 
Booklist, a monthly guide to the selection and 
purchase of the best of the current books. 

(c) Publishing and sale of all publications 
of the Association. 

(d) Correspondence on all phases of library 
work, the executive office acting, so far as it 
is able, as a clearing house of library informa- 
tion. 

(e) Co-operation with the Association com- 
mittees, library commissions, state library asso- 
ciations and library clubs and other national 
educational and civic associations. 

(f) Promoting better library architecture by 
collecting and loaning plans of library build- 
ings. 

(g) Promoting general publicity of the aims 
and activities of the Association and library 
work at large. 

Section (d), Correspondence, has been by 
far the heaviest single feature of the work, 
and very properly sv. During the year about 
21,000 letters have been mailed from the office, 
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in addition to about 20,000 pieces of circular 
matter, and the publications which were sold. 

Membership—When the “Handbook” was 
printed last September there were 2,563 mem- 
bers in the Association, of whom 372 were in- 
stitutional, 2,087 personal, and the balance hon- 
orary members, life fellows, or life members. 
Since the first of the year special efforts have 
been directed to library trustees in the en- 
deavor to convince them that library member- 
ship in the national Association for the libra- 
ries in their care is desirable. This has re- 
sulted in securing thus far 45 additional insti- 
tutional members. About a dozen trustees 
have joined the Association as a result of an 
appeal sent out in March. Since the first of 
the year 191 new personal members have been 
enrolled, making a total of 236 new members, 
institutional and personal, since the printing of 
the 1913 “Handbook.” Judging from the past 
experience, from 100 to 150 will probably join 
before the close of the Washington confer- 
ence, and from 150 to 200 persons will allow 
their membership to lapse. Thus the approxi- 
mate number of members in the 1914 “Hand- 
book” will probably be about 2,750. We look 
forward to the day when we shall have fully 
3,000 members. 

Publicity.—Increased efforts for publicity 
have been made this past year. Mr. W. H. 
Kerr, who is much interested in the subject, 
presented, at request of the president and the 
secretary, a report to the Council at their mid- 
winter meeting. The president later appointed 
a committee on publicity, consisting of Messrs. 
F. C. Hicks, W. H. Kerr and G. F. Bowerman. 
This committee has engaged an experienced 
newspaper man who has aided in preparing 
news material and getting it on the wires and 
in the press, and who will serve the Associa- 
tion until the close of the Washington confer- 
ence. The executive board made an appro- 
priation of $100 for publicity work at their 
January meeting. The secretary has sent out 
several circular letters to libraries asking co- 
operation in securing news and in getting it 
in the hands of the newspapers. The publicity 
committee, through Dr. George F. Bowerman, 
secured the preparation and publication of a 
series of five syndicated articles on library 
work, written by the well-known correspon- 
dent, Frederic J. Haskin. Miss Plummer made 
a plea at the Council meeting in January for a 
campaign of publicity through magazines, and 
we hope some magazine articles on library 
work may result. In addition to these extra 


features the secretary has as usual sent ma- 
terial at various times to a selected list of 
newspapers and periodicals throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
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Field Work.—The field work of the secre- 
tary during the past vear has included attend- 
ance and addresses at the Ohio Library Asso- 
ciation conference at Oberlin, October 7-10; 
the North Carolina Library Association con- 
ference at Washington, N. C., November 5-6; 
the Arkansas Library Association meeting at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., April 2-3; lectures on the 
work of the Association to the University of 
Illinois Library School, the Library School of 
the Carnegie Library of Atlanta, the summer 
library schools of the Connecticut Library 
Commission, the Iowa Library Commission, 
the University of Wisconsin, and to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Library Club; and several 
informal talks in Chicago and vicinity. 

Booklist —The transference of the editorial 
work of the A. L. A. Booklist from Madison 
to the A. L. A. office in Chicago was made in 
the summer of 1913, and by erecting suitable 
partitions in the large room occupied by the 
Association very comfortable and convenient 
quarters have been provided. 

Library Plans.—We need more plans of new 
types of library buildings. Some effort has 
been made by correspondence and direct per- 
sonal request to secure these. The office will 
appreciate and can use to advantage any good 
plans which may be given. 

Photographs.—The secretary has been mak- 
ing an effort to secure a photograph of every 
ex-president of the Association. Eleven have 
been secured thus far, and these have been 
framed and hung on the walls at headquar- 
ters. Group pictures of eight or ten confer- 
ences have also been donated, and these have 
also been hung. Particular mention must be 
made of the gift from Mr. Henry M. Utley 
of framed groups of San Francisco, 1891; 
Denver, 1895, and several other interesting 
and valuable unframed photographs of early 
conferences and post-conference parties. 

Necrology—The Association has lost by 
death twelve members since the conference 
of a year ago. The list includes two ex-presi- 
dents of the Association; three prominent 
library trustees, one of whom was a trustee 
of the A. L. A. Endowment fund; a pioneer 
in library commission and extension activities; 
and others who had done faithful work in 
their respective fields and who will long be 
missed from our professional circle. 

The list follows: Eliphalet Wickes Blatch- 
ford, John L. Cadwalader, William George 
Eakins, Frank Avery Hutchins, William C. 
Kimball, Josephus Nelson Larned, Richard A. 
Lavell, Elizabeth Cheever Osborn (Mrs. Ly- 
man P.), Joseph R. Parrott, Mary Abbie 
Richardson, Reuben Gold Thwaites, and Wil- 

liam Hopkins Tillinghast. 
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The following persons formerly belonged to 
the Association, but were not members at the 
time of their death: 

Mrs. Martha H. G. Banks, Samuel A. 
Binion, Marvin Davis Bisbee, Minta I. Dry- 
den, Lucian Brainerd Gilmore, George W. 
Peckham, William Marshall Stevenson, and 
Philip R. Uhler. 

Georce B. Uttey, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held 
on the afternoon of May 25 in the New 
Willard Hotel. Besides President Anderson, 
who presided, there were present Vice-presi- 
dent Wellman, Messrs. Andrews, Carlton, 
Craver and Putnam. 

The nominating committee presemied its re- 
port which was adopted by the Board as con- 
stituting the official nominations. Mr. C. H. 
Gould, Miss Elisa M. Willard and Mr. W. T. 
Porter were appointed committee on resolu- 
tions. Several matters of routine business 
were also disposed of. 

The following persons were named as off- 
cial delegates to the British Library Associa- 
tion conference at Oxford: Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Mr. R. R. Bowker, Dr. Frank P. Hill, 
Mr. W. H. Brett, Mr. Hiller C. Wellman, Mr. 
Henry E. Legler, Mr. W. N. C. Carlton, Miss 
M. E. Ahern, Mr. George H. Locke, Mr. J. 
C. M. Hanson, Mr. C. F. D. Belden and Mr. 
George B. Utley. 

A second meeting was held May 29, at 
which were present President Wellman (pre- 
siding), Vice-presidents Carlton and Miss Tit- 
comb, Miss Plummer and Messrs. Craver, 
Putnam, and Jennings. 

The Board voted to appoint a committee to 
consider and report on the feasibility of pre- 
paring and holding a library exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco 
in 1915, the report of the committee and fur- 
ther business resulting from its recommenda- 
tions to be conducted through correspondence 
vote of the Board. Dr. Frank P. Hill was ap- 
pointed chairman with power to complete the 
committee. Dr. Hill later named the follow- 
ing persons to serve with him on this com- 
mittee: Miss M. E. Ahern, Mr. J. C. Dana, 
Mr. J. L. Gillis, and the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The chairman of the committee on code for 
classifiers, Mr. William Stetson Merrill, pre- 
sented as a report of progress, a booklet of 
124 pages, mimeographed in a limited edition, 
wherein were assembled more than three hun- 
dred points of procedure for future considera- 
tion by the committee. This collection of 
data was issued to present, in a more specific 


way than has hitherto been possible, the points 
upon which it is desired to secure a fair con- 
sensus of opinion from classifiers and libra- 
rians. 

In accordance with the vote of the Asso- 
ciation at its meeting on May 27, it was voted 
that the president appoint a committee of five 
to consider the desirability of making any 
amendments to the constitution, this commit- 
tee to report to the Executive Board at the 
next mid-winter meeting. The president ap- 
pointed the following committee: Mr. N. D. 
C. Hodges, Miss M. E. Ahern, Miss Alice S. 
Tyler, Mr. G. M. Jones, and Dr. C. H. Gould. 

It was voted that the question of appointing 
standing committees on classification and cat- 
aloging be referred to a committee appointed 
by the president, this committee to report to 
the Executive Board at the next mid-winter 
meeting. The president appointed as chairman 
of this committee, Mr. W. N. C. Carlton. 

A report was received from the chairman of 
the committee on cost and method of catalog- 
ing, Mr. A. G. S. Josephson, which report was 
accepted as a report of progress. 

A communication was read from Mr. Adam 
Strohm, librarian of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, inviting the Association on behalf of 
the Detroit Library Commission, the Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau, and the Detroit 
Board of Commerce, to hold its 1917 confer- 
ence in Detroit, Mr. Strohm stating that the 
library board looked forward with confidence 
to the completion of the new central library 
in that year. It was voted that a vote of ap- 
preciation for this invitation be extended to 
Mr. Strohm. 

A resolution was received which had been 
adopted by the committee on work with the 
blind to the effect that the Board be asked 
to appoint a separate committee to consider 
literature for the mentally and morally defi- 
cient, as it was not found desirable to have 
this work combined with that performed by 
the committee on work with the blind. It 
was voted that this request be referred to the 
same committee which is to consider the de- 
sirability of standing committees on classifi- 
cation and cataloging. 

Mr. W. N. C. Carlton presented his resig- 
nation as non-official member of the Executive 
Board in view of his election to the office of 
first vice-president, which under the circum- 
stances was accepted. 

Mr. George H. Locke, librarian of the To- 
ronto Public Library, was elected a member 
of the Executive Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Carlton as a 
non-official member, the term to expire in 
1915. 
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The place of meeting for the 1915 confer- 
ence was next considered. Invitations were 
received from the chambers of comimerce of 
New York City, Toledo, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, and Chattanooga. Mr. Charles S. 
Greene, of Oakland, personally presented the 
invitation from various bodies in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, and Mr. J. T. Jennings 
brought with him invitations from numerous 
bodies in the Pacific Northwest for the Asso- 
ciation to meet in Seattle. After a thorough 
discussion of these various places of meeting 
it was voted on motion of Dr. Putnam that it 
was the sense of the Executive Board that 
Berkeley, California, be the place of meeting 
for 1915, but that in reaching the above con- 
clusion the Board desires to express cordial 
acknowledgment of the invitation from the 
city of Seattle, which in itself is extremely at- 
tractive and which, although it cannot be ac- 
cepted owing to particular circumstances of 
the year, members of the Association will 
have opportunity to take advantage of in spirit 
and through the visits of individual members. 

The date for the 1915 meeting was left to 
be decided after further conference with the 
authorities at Berkeley and vicinity, particu- 
larly with the authorities of the University 
of California who have generously offered the 
Association the use of the University build- 
ings as meeting rooms. It was taken as the 
sense of the Board that the meeting would 
probably be held between the middle of May 
and the end of the first week in June. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews, as chairman of the 
committee on affiliation of non-regional so- 
cieties, presented the following report to the 
Council, which report was in turn referred 
by the Council to the Executive Board. The 
Executive Board voted to lay the report on 
the table until the next mid-winter meeting 
and to print the same in the Proceedings of 
the Washington conference. The report was 
as follows: 

“Your committee on affiliation of non- 
regional societies report that they have duly 
considered the question submitted to them. 
They have been pleased -to find that it is not 
as serious as some unconfirmed statements 
had led them to believe. It does not appear 
that any very large proportion of the mem- 
bers of the non-regional affiliated societies at- 
tending the annual meetings of the A. L. A. 
are not members of the Association. Yet 
there are some and the officials of these so- 
cieties have recognized and indeed have sug- 
gested the fairness of such members bearing 
a part of the expense of the Bulletin anc of 
the conference. Indeed, they have not asked 
for any exemption of those who are members 
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of the A. L. A., but the Committee are unani 
mous in thinking that the Association should 
do as much for those of its members with 
specialized interests who have chosen to or- 
ganize as an affiliated society as it does for 
those who prefer to be members of a section 

“Your Committee therefore recommend the 
adoption of the following by-law 

Section tro. Societies having 
those of the American Library 1ation may be 
affiliated with the latter by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Council present at any regular meet 
ing, or at any special meeting provided notice of the 
application of the society is included in the call of 
the special meeting. Such affiliated societies 
meet with the A. L. A. at least once in every 
consecutive years. Provision for their meetings shall 
be made by the program committee, and there shall 
be allotted for their proceedings the same nun 
pages in the Bulletin as for a section. Their 
vers shall be entitled to all the privileges of mem 
bers of the A. L. A. in regard to hotel and travel 
rates. 

The treasurer of each such society shall pay to the 
treasurer of the A. L. A. before the close of the 
financial year so cents for each member of the society 
who is not a member of the A. L. ind so cents 
additional for each such member who has attended 
the annual conference. No such societies shall 
the privileges mentioned unless affiliated, except that 
the program committee is authorized to provide for 
the first meetings of a society. 

(signed) Clement W. ANbreEws, 
Chairman. 

“P. S.—Dr. Andrews, for himself and Mr. 
Wyer as individuals, recommend the inclusion 
of Section 8a of the By-laws as part of Sec- 
tion 9; and also that the reference in Section 
9 to Section 17 of the Constitution shall be 
altered to read Section 16.” 


Mr. Henry E. Legler was elected a member 


purpeses allied to 


of the Publishing Board to succeed himself 
for a term of three years. 
THE A. L. A. COUNCIL 


The Council met at the New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, May 28, at 2:30 p.m., 
Anderson presiding. A nominating committee 
consisting of Messrs. Legler, Hadley and Wal- 
ter, nominated the following persons as mem 
bers of the Council for a term 
each, and they were unanimously elected by the 
Council: Thomas M. Owen, Edith Tobitt, Wal 
ter L. Brown, Edith A. Phelps, Charles F. D 
Belden. 

The following resolution, relative to a na 
tional archive building in Washington, re- 
ferred to the Council by the Association at 
large, was, upon motion of Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son, unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, The records and papers of the United 
States government contain an inexhaustible and 
priceless body of information for the statesman, the 
administrator, the historian, and the reading public; 
an 

Whereas, These papers are now scattered through 
many repositories in Washington and out of Wash 
ington, housed often at great expense for rental tr 
unsafe and unsuitable buildings, exposed to danger 
from fire, and difficult of access; an 

Whereas, Such conditions not only block the prog 
ress of history but are a « drag upon the 
efficiency of governmental administration; and 
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Whereas, The only true remedy lies in the con- 
struction of a suitable National Archive Building, in 
which these records and papers can be arranged sys- 
tematically, found with rapidity, and consulted with 
ease; 

Resolved, That the American Library Association 
cordially approves the efforts which have been made 
toward the erection of a National Archive Building, 
and respectfully urges upon Congress the passage of 
the appropriation now under consideration in the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill, for making plans for 
such a building, and the following of this initial 
step by such further appropriations as shall result 
as soon as possible in its erection. 


A letter was read from Miss Linda A. East- 
man stating that the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint a standing commit- 
tee to co-operate with a committee of the 
American Library Association on a compila- 
tion of an annotated reading list on home 
economics, this joint committee to evaluate the 
new literature on the subject each year and 
bring it up to date. The consideration of ap- 
pointing such a committee from the A. L A. 
was referred to the Executive Board. 

On the motion of Dr. Hill, it was voted that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to 
draft suitable resolutions on the death during 
the past year of Frank A. Hutchins, William 
C. Kimball and Josephus N. Larned. The 
chair named as this committee Messrs. W. L. 
Brown, E. C. Richardson and M. S. Dudgeon. 
The resolutions as drafted were read before 
and adopted by the Association at the gen- 


eral session on May 29, and were as follows: 


FRANK A. HUTCHINS, WILLIAM C. KIMBALL, 
JOSEPHUS NELSON LARNED 


Whereas, The list of library workers who have 
died during the past year contains the names of 
Frank A. Hutchins, William C. Kimball and Josephus 
Nelson Larned, each a leader in a different field, 

Resolved, That the American Library Association, 
in these resolutions, expresses its deep appreciation 
of their work and its sincere sorrow for their death. 

Frank A. Hutchins was a pioneer of aggressive 
extension of library service, who, with a keen — 
ciation of the power of good books and understanding 
of their universal usefulness, strove always to render 
the resources of the library available to many who 
had theretofore been considered beyond the reach of 
its service. 

William C. Kimball, heart as well as head of the 
New Jersey Public Library Commission throughout 
the period of development, held various positions of 
activity or trust in the American Library Associa- 
tion, was modest, efficient, unremitting and unsparing 
in all his work, and a model and example of the 

ssibilities of gratuitous, as distinguished from pro- 
oalenal, service in the development of American 
libraries. 

gemenae Nelson Larned, one of the small up 
which organized this Association and laid the foun- 
dation of its work, served the Association as its 
president in 1804, made many valuable contributions 
to library science. Wise in counsel, courteous and 
kindly in manner, author of many useful and inspir- 
ing books, the first citizen of his city, a scholarly 
gentleman, he honored the profession to which he 
gave the best years of his life. 


Mr. W. H. Kerr, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, presented for consideration a statement 
concerning the status of school librarians, and 
by unanimous vote it was given the endorse- 
ment of the Council. 
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The committee to investigate fire insurance 
rates to libraries reported progress through 
its chairman, Mr. M. S. Dudgeon. Question- 
naires were sent out two months ago and are 
coming in slowly, and the committee hopes to 
make a definite report in a short time. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews, chairman of the com- 
mittee on affiliation of other than state, pro- 
vincial or local library associations, pre- 
sented a report in behalf of the committee 
which it was voted to refer to the Executive 
Board, and which is printed in the minutes 
of the Board meeting for May 29. He stated 
that at his request the secretary had made a 
careful analysis of the registers of the Hotel 
Kaaterskill, and it was found that of all the 
persons who were in attendance at the Kaa- 
terskill meeting and who were not members of 
the Association or an affiliated society the 
largest number were wives or relatives of 
librarians, leaving only 70 library workers out 
of 8¢2, or not quite eight per cent. of the total 
attendance, who were not members and who 
really ought to be. Of the non-members of 
the A. L. A. in attendance only 14 were mem- 
bers of Special Libraries Association, and nine 
of the American Association of Law Libra- 
ries. (The membership of the League of 
Library Commissions and National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries is largely institutional.) 
Therefore, the speaker thought the matter was 
not of as great consequence as was supposed, 
as a total addition of only $35 or $40 would 
have been secured if the proposed by-law had 
been in force. It seemed fair, however, that 
the affiliated associations should contribute 
their proportion to the expenses of a confer- 
ence, and in this they all expressed willingness. 

Miss Tyler expressed the feeling that affili- 
ation was made too easy and that an outright 
sum each year would be only fair. 

Dr. Andrews next presented the following 
report for the committee (Dr. Andrews and 
Dr. Bostwick) on a union list of serials which 
was received as a report of progress: 

“Your Committee on a union list of serials 
respectfully report that they are informed by 
the Librarian of Congress that that Institu- 
tion is making progress in its plans for a list 
of its own periodicals in serials, and that he 
hopes that these plans will prove a basis for 
the preparation of a union list. Of them it 
can be said at the present time only that they 
contemplate the issuance of a preliminary 
edition in sections, taking those classes first 
which appear likely to be of the most use. 

“The advantages of the work being done by 
the Library of Congress are so obvious that 
the Committee are confident that the Council 
will agree with them in thinking that no ac- 
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tion looking toward other methods is neces- 
sary or desirable so long as there is such good 
prospects of success along the line men- 
tioned. 

“They therefore submit this as a report of 
progress.” 

Mr. Ranck presented an oral report of 
progress for the committee on ventilation and 
lighting of library buildings. The committee 
plans to have in print a preliminary report to 
be sent to all members of the Council before 
the January meeting. 

A motion was unanimously passed that it 
was the sense of the Council that the Bureau 
of Education should include libraries and 
librarians in future issues of its Educational 
Directories. 

Mr. Bowker felt that one of the important 
results from a meeting in Washington was not 
only to come in contact with government offi- 
cials, but to get government officials in touch 
with librarians and each other. He thought ap- 
preciation should be shown the Commissioner 
of Education for his interest and his plan for 
establishing libraries in the 2200 counties 
without adequate library facilities, and that 
mention should be made that the plan is al- 
ready working on a large scale in California. 
From a paper presented at the Agricultural 
Libraries Section by an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it was apparent that the 
latter department knew almost nothing of the 
work being done for libraries in rural com- 
munities by the various state library commis- 
sions. The whole thing suggested the import- 
ance of bringing together, while in Washing- 
ton, at least by suggestion, the various de- 
partments and agencies in the development of 
rural community work in a proper co-ordina- 
tion. He therefore presented the following 
resolution, which was, upon motion, unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Council of the American Library 
Association expresses its cordial appreciation of the 
practical support by the Commissioner of Education 
of the plan for library extension in rural communi- 
ties under which town or other central libraries 
extend their work throughout their respective coun- 
ties, a plan whose value has been proven by success- 
ful pioneer work in several localities and developed 
through the salutary library law of California in 
half the counties of that state; and that it heartily 
favors the establishment in the 2,200 counties re- 
ported as without adequate library facilities, of county 
seat libraries, through the co-operation of the field 
agents of the Bureau of Education, the county agents 
of the Department of Agriculture, and other repre- 
sentatives of the federal departments with the state 
library commissions and the local school authorities 
and the utilization of traveling libraries and parcel 
post facilities for the delivery and return of book 
packages on rural delivery routes. 

Mr. Bowker presented the following resolu- 
tions on the subject of parcel post service as 
applied to books, which, upon motion, were 
unanimously adopted: 
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Resolved, That the Council of the American Library 
Association expresses to the Postmaster-General the 
hearty ~ gg ge by the Association and by all 
interested in the progress of the library movement 
of his wise and beneticent act in including books 
within the parcel post, one of the greatest boons in 
the development of the supply of books to the people 
especially in rural cor i and : 

esolved, That the ci 
further facilities may be afforded as rapidly as ex- 
perience and revenue justify, especially by the inclu- 
sion of all printed matter within the parcel post, by 
an arrangement for the collection of book parcels, by 
adoption of a fractional scale for quarter pounds 
above the initial pound, and by the ultimate estab- 
lishment of a rate not exceeding the old book rate 
of 8 cents a pound for the further zones; and 

Resolved, That the Council proffers the co-operation 
of the Association through its officials with the post- 
office department in every advance in postal progress 
for the welfare of the general public, especially in 
the carriage of books at the lowest rates and under 
the easiest conditions. 


In behalf of the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
Dr. C. W. Andrews presented a report upon the 
subject of the A. L. A. Booklist, in accordance 
with the request of the Council at its mid- 
winter meeting. The report was as follows: 


REPORT ON THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 


“In accordance with the instructions of the 
Council, the Publishing Board have again con- 
sidered the question of changing the character 
and form and title of the A. L. A. Booklist. 

“As to the feasibility of obtaining subscrip- 
tions from laymen, the Board are convinced 
that this is impossible without so altering the 
character of the publication as seriously to in- 
terfere with its service to librarians. The lat- 
ter require a compact note with as full infor- 
mation as possible, while for the reader a note 
must be written to enlist his interest. Again 
many kinds of books are now included in the 
list, as for example, technical books, which 
do not appeal to the general reader, and con- 
sequently he would be obliged to wade through 
a mass of titles in which he has no concern in 
order to find the few that would be of interest. 
This opinion of the Board is by no means 
based on theoretical considerations, but on 
actual experiment after sending compliment- 
ary copies for several months to a carefully 
selected list of men and women of bookish 
tastes. 

“The Board recognized the disadvantages of 
the present title, but they have received only 
three suggestions in answer to their appeal. 
Of these they prefer ‘The Booklist of the 
American Library Association: An Annotated 
guide to new books,’ but they are not agreed 
that the improvement would be sufficient to 
justify the expense and inconvenience which 
would be caused by the changes in the catalog- 
ing and the lettering of sets.” 

Discussion of the report and the policy of 
the Booklist followed. The income from the 
Carnegie fund was mostly used for editorial 
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expenses; the income amounted to about 
$4,500 a year, the editorial expenses to about 
$4,200, the cost of printing the Booklist was 
about $1,500 a year and the receipts from sub- 
scriptions, bulk and retail, about $2,700. About 
4600 copies of the Booklist are subscribed for, 
including retail copies at $1.00 a year and bulk 
subscriptions at 40 c. a year. 

Mr. Legler, chairman of the Publishing 
Board, said the Booklist was started ten years 
ago to carry out the particular injunction con- 
veyed in Mr. Carnegie’s gift that through the 
resources obtained there should be provided 
bibliographical tools especially for the small 
library, especially, by implication, those which 
no publishing concern would undertake 
as commercial possibilities. The Publishing 
Board, although recognizing the excellence of 
having a publication which would appeal to 
the general book-buying public, have felt that 
it was outside its particular province to issue 
a publication for that specific need, that their 
primary duty lay in furnishing to the libraries 
a guide for book purchase. 

Dr. Andrews expressed the opinion that un- 
der the terms of the Carnegie donation the 
Board had no right to alter the character of 
the Booklist to attract outside readers if there- 
by is lessened its usefulness to libraries. 

Mr. Dana said he was not sure that the 
present use of the money was not the best pos- 
sible use, but that it had not been demonstrat- 
ed that it was. He felt that it had not been 
proven that the Booklist, if changed somewhat 
in name, size and make-up, would be useful to 
the small library and also to the general pub- 
lic, and that Mr. Carnegie, as a business man, 
would be pleased to see that those administer- 
ing the funds which he had given were good 
enough business men to make the publication 
in their charge in time self-supporting, instead 
of having it cost the Association about $3,000 
a year as at the present time. Mr. Dana depre- 
cated the impression that he was an enemy of 
the Booklist, saying that he considered him- 
self its best friend, and was, so far as he knew, 
the only librarian who had purchased the 
Booklist in quantities for general distribution 
from the library to the public. He said the 
very excellence of the material in the Book- 
list was the reason for his regret that it was 
not more widely utilized and made more gen- 
erally known and available. 

Mr. Bowker wondered whether a bulk price 
could not be offered to libraries, perhaps charg- 
ing 25 c. or so a year if bought in sufficient 
quantities, so they could offer the Booklist 
at a very low price to their clients. He doubt- 
ed if any change in form would produce an 
added number of subscribers. 


On motion of Mr. Bowker, it was voted to 
lay the report concerning the Booklist on the 
table until the mid-winter meeting of the 
Council. 

Dr. Bostwick presented the following report 
of the committee on the advisability of issuing 
a list of periodicals: 

“Your Committee appointed to consider the 
advisability of issuing an approved list of gen- 
eral periodicals begs to report as follows: 

“We are agreed that the compilation of such 
a list is advisable and possible, but we are not 
sure that it is well to prepare the list at once 
unless it is distinctly understood that it is to 
be tentative and subject to early revision. This 
is made necessary by the many radical changes 
in content as well as form in many of our best 
known periodicals. We therefore recommend 
that the matter be referred to the Publishing 
Board, with the request that a tentative list be 
prepared at once with the intention of revising 
it at an early date. We are of the opinion that 
the person who actually does the work should 
be intimately acquainted with the smaller 
libraries, and that there should be revision by 
definitely appointed collaborators, that a pure- 
ly local standpoint may be avoided. 

(Signed) Artuur E. Bostwick, Chairman, 

Henry E. Lecver, 
Frank K. WALTER, 
Committee.” 

The report was adopted. 

On behalf of the committee on library ad- 
ministration Dr. Bostwick, chairman, pre- 
sented the following report on the subject of 
statistical forms used by libraries: 

“Your committee begs to call attention to 
the fact that the report of 1906 on statistics is 
made largely from the standpoint of the state 
commission with a view to the standardization 
of reports made to the state authorities. With 
most of the report, therefore, we have nothing 
to do. We feel very strongly, however, that 
every annual report issued hereafter should 
contain at least one page of statistics in such 
form as to admit of easy comparison. This 
should not interfere with the free statistical 
arrangement of other parts of the report. It 
is desired by most libraries to maintain their 
own forms in order that comparisons with 
their own past years may be easy. 

“We are of opinion that the form called 
Form II to be found on page 150 of the 1906 
report is essentially what is needed for our 
purposes, but we are not yet agreed on cer- 
tain slight modifications which appear neces- 
sary to bring it up to date. The general form 
of the blank, based, as it was, on correspond- 
ence with many libraries and library commis- 
sions, is excellent. 
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“We therefore ask for additional time and 
hope to be able to make a full report in Janu- 
ary next. 

“We desire to call attention to the fact that 
some way must be devised of keeping this mat- 
ter before the minds of librarians. The fact 
that the 1906 report, full as it is and embodying 
so many specifications, should have completely 
passed from the memory of so many librarians 
is significant. We desire to suggest the fol- 
lowing plan in the hope that some discussion 
of it may help to shape our final report. 

“Let this committee, in its annual report 
hereafter, embody a table of statistics of 
American libraries based on its own recom- 
mended form, and let this include only such 
libraries as give a page, in this form, in their 
annual reports. We are of the opinion that a 
desire to be included in this comparative table 
may act as an inducement to libraries to do 
the slight additional work necessary. 

(Signed) Artuur E. Bostwick, 
Chairman.” 

The last feature of the report was dis- 
cussed at length, the sense of the Council being 
that as soon as possible the committee should 
secure promises from at least one hundred 
librarians to use the recommended form of 
statistics. The form as decided upon should 
be applicable not only to municipal, tax-sup- 
ported libraries, but to others, reference and 
especially endowed libraries as well. 

Mr. Roden presented resolutions of appre- 
ciation of services rendered by the Library of 
Congress to the libraries of the country, which 
had been adopted by the Catalog section, and 
it was voted that they be referred to the Reso- 
lutions committee, with the approval of the 
Council. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY TRAINING 


During the past year there has been much 
activity in the field of library training. 

Notable during the year have been: The 
establishment of a new school in connection 
with the California State Library to meet the 
growing demand for trained librarians on the 
Pacific coast; the discontinuance, for reasons 
acceptable to the management, of the Drexel 
Institute Library School at Philadelphia; the 
coming of new heads to several of the 
schools, namely, Miss June Donnelly to the 
Simmons College Library School, Miss Alice 
S. Tyler to the Western Reserve University 
Library School, and Dr. E. E. Sperry to the 
Syracuse University Library School; the in- 
stitution in connection with the Wisconsin 
Library School of a new course designed 
especially to prepare those who take it for 


municipal and state legislative reference work. 
These changes are all noteworthy, and one of 
them, the discontinuance of the Drexel In- 
stitute Library School, deserves a few addi- 
tional words. 

It is not, of course, in place for those of us 
who are not connected with the management, 
to question the wisdom of the decision of the 
authorities of the Drexel Institute in discon- 
tinuing the work of ‘he library school of that 
institution. But the work of the school has 
been so faithfully done, its leaders have been 
women so prominent in the library world, the 
influence of the school has been so marked in 
many ways upon the development of the pro- 
fession, that it would be unjust to the school 
if the committee did not take this opporturity 
to express its profound regret at this termina- 
tion of the school’s activities. It is to be 
hoped that some other agency in Pennsyl- 
vania will see its way clear to take up the 
work thus laid down. 

Turning now more directly to the work ac- 
complished by the committee during the past 
year, it may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. The long-discussed and anticipated ex- 
amination of library schools by a trained 
expert has been begun. It may be wise here 
to recount briefly the circumstances which 
originally led the committee to propose such 
an examination. 

In the years 1905 and 1906 the committee 
submitted reports on standards of library 
training, in which minimum requirements 
were laid down. Immediately heads of im- 
portant libraries, secretaries of library com- 
missions, and other persons holding positions 
of responsibility, began to write and inquire: 
“What schools fulfill these requirements?” 
A second class of inquirers were prospective 
library school students who began to ask 
what schools they should attend and how far 
these schools met the requirements set up by 
the committee. As a result, the committee 
was called together at Brooklyn in February, 
1908, chiefly to discuss the advisability of pub- 
lishing a list of library schools and of other 
sources of training. The committee did not 
then feel it advisable to do so, and in the last 
paragraph of the A. L. A. tract on training 
simply referred inquirers about schools to 
their nearest library commission, feeling that 
the commissions should know the standing 
and character of the schools and be supplied 
with school literature. The wish for a list, 
however, still found expression. After con- 
siderable discussion, a motion was carried that 
the Council consider the question, and if it 
approved such a list it should be asked to 
appropriate $500. 
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The Council, reaching the matter in 1910, 
expressed its judgment that such a list was 
desirable and that such an appropriation 
should be made; but it was not until 1913, 
when $400 was appropriated, that definite ac- 
tion was taken. Search was made for a suit- 
able examiner, and after two thoroughly com- 
petent people had been agreed upon who, for 
reasons of health or because of entry into 
library school work, were not able to accept 
the position, the committee fortunately, at the 
beginning of the year 1914, was able to secure 
Miss Mary E. Robbins. 

The qualifications agreed upon at the be- 
ginning by the committee as desirable in an 
examiner were as follows: (1) She should be 
a graduate of a library school. (2) She should 
have had experience in actual library work. 
(3) She should have had, if possible, teaching 
experience in a library school. Miss Robbins 
has already entered upon her work. Three 
schools have already been either wholly or in 
part examined, and the others will be ex- 
amined before the close of the year 1914. 
The committee will at that time be in pos- 
session of data which would justify it in sub- 
mitting to the American Library Association 
a list of accredited schools. There is, how- 
ever, still some doubt in the mind of the for- 
ward committee as to the wisdom of submit- 
ting such a list. 

II. In addition to arranging the details of 
the examination, the committee has also dur- 
ing the present year begun the study of the 
whole subject of library training from two 
other points of view. 

From the library schools have been obtained 
lists of the libraries which their graduates 
have entered; and to a large number of rep- 
resentative libraries selected from these lists, 
letters have been sent inviting a full and very 
frank statement as to the work accomplished 
by library school graduates when they have 
entered upon actual library work. Not only 
the reports of the heads of these libraries 
were sought, but also an expression of opin- 
ion from the heads of their various depart- 
ments. The committee sought especially to 
ascertain in what respect the graduates seem 
perfectly well equipped for the work which 
they enter, and in what respects there seems 
to be lack of preparation. 

In addition to these inquiries, a second 
questionnaire has been sent out to a long 
list of graduates of the library schools who 
have been selected by the heads of the schools 
as having done unusually good work since 
graduation. This requirement was added in 


order to make sure that no question of native 
ability could arise. 


These graduates thus se- 
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lected have been asked to answer these ques- 
tions: 

In what respects do you feel that the instruction 
received in the library school gave you adequate 
reparation for the actual kinds of work which you 
fave been doing? 

Were there any parts of the work which you have 
had to do for which you found the instruction 
given in the library school insufficient? 

Have you been called agen to take up any lines 
of library work or of social work in connection with 
library work for which the school gave you no prepar- 
ation whatever? 

In the light of your actual experience in library 
work would you suggest any difference in proportion 
in the various kinds of instruction given in the library 
school? That is, would you advise emphasizing and 
giving more time to certain subjects; which, of course 
can only be done by 9 the time for an 
laying less emphasis on other subjects? 

Ought the schools to lay more emphasis upon topics 
related to the environment of the library, such as 
social conditions and the like? 

It is, of course, too early to submit any 
report upon the schools or any conclusions as 
to library training which may be reached by 
the committec as a result of this investigation. 
Our inquiries have not been made with any 
feeling that the library schools are failing to 
do the work which is expected of them. It 
has seemed to the committee possible that, 
working entirely independent of the schools, 
it might obtain some suggestions which per- 
haps would not otherwise reach the schools. 

Other lines of work are also pressing upon 
the attention of the committee. In the last 
ten years there has been a great development 
of apprentice classes in the large public libra- 
ries. These classes are naturally conducted 
primarily with reference to the interests of 
the particular library involved, but as the per- 
sons trained in these classes not infrequently 
change their place of residence or secure ap- 
pointments in some other library, it would 
seem desirable to have some general agree- 
ment as to the content of such an apprentice 
class course. The committee have in contem- 
plation during the coming year an investiga- 
tion as to the extent to which these appren- 
tice classes are now being carried on and as 
to the character of the instruction covered by 
them. 

Another topic should also be taken up in 
the near future. Two or three times in the 
last year the question has been raised in cor- 
respondence whether the summer schools are 
living up to the standards laid down by the 
committee some years ago, and whether the 
instruction given is satisfactory. This ques- 
tion, since the summer schools so largely min- 
ister to those already in the work of the 
smaller libraries, deserves careful inquiry, end 
it is hoped that it may also be reached and 
discussed during the coming year. 


For the committee, 
Azariau S. Root, Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING 

As time goes on it becomes increasingly evi- 
dent that the special collection, showing the 
kind of work done by library binders, meets 
a real need and that so far it has worked an 
injustice neither to binders, librarians nor the 
American Library Association as a whcle. 
During the year this collection has been in- 
creased by samples submitted by seven bind- 
ers, of which two came from England and 
one from Germany. The total number of 
binders having submitted samples is thirty- 
seven. Forty-two requests for information 
were received and answered by the help of 
these samples. This number of questions is 
much larger than during the preceding year, 
when the collection was first started, but it is 
still much smaller than it ought to be. 

The samples prove conclusively that a large 
number of librarians are getting inferior bind- 
ings. It would seem the part of wisdom, there- 
fore, for librarians to write to the committee 
for information and suggestions as to ways in 
which the work of a binder can be improved. 

In addition to correspondence with libraries, 
the committee has been in correspondence 
with some binders who are anxious to do bet- 
ter work and who have asked the committee 
for criticisms and suggestions. 

During the year the new edition of the 
Standard Dictionary has been published, 
bound according to the specifications of this 
committee. Specifications have also been s:b- 
mitted for binding the new edition of the 
International Encyclopedia, which will be 
printed on ordinary paper as well as on the 
thin paper which has been advertised so freely. 
It is doubtful if the publishers will follow all 
of these specifications unless librarians bring 
pressure to bear on them. It is suggested that 
all librarians when ordering this new edition 
state that they wish a set bound according to 
library specifications. 

During the past eight years there has been 
a great increase in the use of reinforced bind- 
ings. When first introduced they were looked 
upon with suspicion by publishers, booksellers 
and librarians. They are still unpopular with 
the publishers and booksellers, and the pub- 
lishers themselves have practically ceased to 
produce them. Nevertheless, owing to the ac- 
tivities of several library bookbinders, rein- 
forced bindings are used more to-day than 
ever before. 

A determined effort has been made by in- 
terested persons to induce librarians to use 
leather and especially leathers free-from-acid. 
This committee advocates the use of leathers 
free-from-acid when leather must be used, 
but deprecates the efforts made to induce a 
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greater use of leathers than already obtains. 
In this respect the recommendations of the 
committee are as follows: 
1. Always use leather on books which are 
to receive hard usage. 
2. Never use leather on books which will be 
seldom used. 
3. In case of doubt give preference to cloth. 
During the year nothing has been done 
toward standardizing book papers. Such an 
investigation requires a much larger fund than 
is at the disposal of the committee. There- 
fore it must wait until the work is done either 
by the Bureau of Standards in Washington or 
by some paper chemist or manufacturer. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. L. 
Rose G. Murray, 
J. Ritcute Patterson. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The committee on public documents, of 
which George S. Godard was chairman, submit- 
ted a “preliminary report,” devoted mainly to 
suggestions to visiting delegates to study the 
document situation while they were in Wash- 
ington. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRAKY ALMINISTRATION 


The committee on library administration 
presented a report on the first exhibit of 
labor-saving devices, held in the Public Li- 
brary of the District. An effort was made to 
include only devices adapted to library use, in 
both high-priced and inexpensive grades, and 
in as great variety as possible. Sixty-three 
firms responded to the invitation, and about 
3,800 square feet of floor space on the second 
floor of the library was given over to the ex- 
hibit. Charges were fixed at the lowest pos- 
sible point to clear expenses, 13 cents per 
square foot being charged the large exhibitors, 
while the charge for small devices sent in care 
of the committee varied from one to five dol- 
dollars, according to the number of devices 
and the space they would occupy. Mr. C. Sey- 
mour Thompson, who had charge of the in- 
stallation of exhibits, has written a very com- 
prehensive description of the exhibit, which is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the JourNAL. 


COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION ASSUCIATION 


During the past year the chairman of the 
A. L. A. committee on co-operation with the 
National Education Association has conferred 
with Mr. Willis H. Kerr, president of the li- 
brary department of the National Education 
Association, and steps have been taken for 
more thoroughly organizing the national move- 
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ment for better school libraries in normal 
schools, high schools, elementary and rural 
schools and in private secondary schools. A 
member of the A. L. A. committee on co-opera- 
tion has been given opportunity to address 
school superintendents and teachers in several 
cities and urge not only the necessity of better 
school libraries, but closer co-operation with 
public libraries. Through correspondence, the 
committee has had opportunity also to aid in 
the establishment of high school libraries man- 
aged according to modern library methods and 
in the reorganization of high school libraries 
in various parts of the United States and oc- 
casionally in Canada. In two cities it was pos- 
sible to supply data to present to boards of 
education to prove the advisability of public 
library branches in high schools. 

Aid has been given to boards of education in 
the matter of proper qualifications for high 
school librarian, proper salary schedule, and in 
defining the duties of the high school librarian 
and outlining what a high school library should 
do for a school. Aid has also been given in 
showing what should be a proper high school 
library budget for a school with a certain num- 
ber of pupils—a problem which seems to have 
been scarcely touched as yet in educational and 
library circles. There has also been drawn up 
an outline of the minimum equipment for a 
high school library based upon the data fur- 
nished by the New York High School Libra- 
rians’ Association. Suggestions have been made 
from time to time as to the needed changes in 
classification in high school libraries. 

On short notice, the committee succeeded in 
collecting from leading high school libraries 
photographs of school library reading rooms 
for the Leipzig exhibit, and for the permanent 
school library exhibit prepared by the Bureau 
of Education. 

The various members of the committee are 
working out a list of school librarians in their 
different sections who should be invited to at- 
tend the N. E. A. meeting at St. Paul and of 
public libraries in Canada doing work with 
schools and likely to be interested in the N. E. 
A. meetings. 

Through the year there has been co-opera- 
tion with not only the N. E. A., but associa- 
tions closely allied with it, namely, the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
Mary E. Hatt, Chairman, 
W. O. Carson, 

Georce H. Locke, 
Marie A. Newserry, 
IRENE WARREN, 
Harriet A. Woop. 
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COMMITTEE ON COST AND METHOD OF CATALOGING 
The committee at its meeting May 26 
adopted the following letter and schedule, 
which will be sent to all libraries taking part 
in the committee’s investigation. The com- 
mittee (A. G. S. Josephson, chairman) also 
suggested that Mr. Charles Martel, chief of 
the catalog division of the Library of Con- 
gress, and Mr. T. Franklin Currier, head cat- 
aloger of Harvard University Library, be 
added to it as members. 
Letter 

1. The information received in response 
to the questionnaire sent last year to twenty 
libraries gave clear evidence of the existing 
lack of uniformity in preparing library sta- 
tistics, as well as of a considerable variety of 
conditions and methods of work. 

2. In order, therefore, to arrive at more 
definite results, the Committee asked the Ex- 
ecutive Board for authority to undertake a 
more extended and more detailed investiga- 
tion into the prevailing methods of cataloging. 
Having received the authority asked for, the 
Committee sent copies of the questionnaire 
used last year to thirty additional libraries, 
asking for similar information. 

3. The Committee now asks each library 
that has taken part or intends to take part 
in this investigation to set apart one hundred 
books (titles, not volumes) for an actual test 
of the cost of cataloging under conditions 
normal to each library. If there has been any 
essential change in the organization since in- 
formation was sent to this Committee in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire, such changes 
should be reported. 

4. As the report is to be summarized by 
items, it is especially desirable that the re- 
port shall be made item by item, and libraries 
are requested not to combine processes. 

5. The books selected should be such as 
would be purchased by a public or college 
library, having both reference and circulating 
collections; they should be taken from the 
books currently received and new to the li- 
brary; neither duplicates, nor replacements, 
nor even new editions should be selected. 

6. Pamphlets, i. e. material treated with 
less fullness than the books regularly placed 
on the shelves, incunabula, long sets of peri- 
odicals or other books requiring special ex- 
pertness or considerable time, such as books 
requiring much analytical work, should not 
be selected, even though they might be very 
characteristic for the library. It is the in- 
tention of the Committee to make a special 
test for this kind of work; libraries willing to 
take part in this additional test should com- 
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municate their willingness to the Chairman 
of the Committee. 

7. Fiction, poetry and drama should be 
represented by not more than ten titles. 
Books in foreign languages should be in- 
cluded in the proportion normal to each li- 
brary. 

8. The use of the printed cards for ana- 
lytical entries prepared for and distributed 
by the A. L. A. Publishing Board should not 
be reported. 

9. As an increasing number of libraries 
is using printed cards prepared by other li- 
braries, and some of the libraries included 
in the investigation themselves are printing 
cards for their own use, libraries using printed 
cards should report on their method of hand- 
ling these, both the cards prepared by other 
libraries and those prepared by themselves, 
so that the Committee may be able to judge 
how far this method influences the cost of 
cataloging. 

10. Many public libraries, both large and 
of moderate size, possess branches; most uni- 
versity and some college libraries have de- 
partmental libraries; the libraries having such 
supplementary systems should report on the 
work of duplicating cards for the use in the 
special catalogs for branches and departmerts, 
so that the Committee may be able to judge 
how far the cost of cataloging is influenced 
hereby. 

11. Full and explicit remarks and infor- 
mation setting forth the special problems and 
conditions accompanying each case are asked 
for. 

12. In order to insure accuracy in 
calculation it would be desirable that 
watches be used, but this is not essential; the 
method used in computing time should be re- 
ported. 

13. So as to be able to study the results 
of the test with all the material available, the 
Committee desires to have the original cards 
and records submitted; in order to do this, 
the libraries taking the test would have to 
prepare duplicate cards and records for its 
own files; the time taken to prepare these 
duplicates should, of course, not be counted. 
Duplicates of cards duplicated for branch and 
department libraries should not be sent. 

14. Libraries that find it impossible to du- 
plicate their work in this way should send to 
the Committee with their reports one copy 
of each entry as prepared for the author cat- 
alog accompanied by a full record of all ad- 
ditional cards prepared for its public and 
official catalogs and files, including cross ref- 
erences made for the first time. The Con- 
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mittee wishes, however, to urge the import- 
ance of submitting the complete material 

15. The Committee hopes, through this 
test and the previous investigation, to be able 
to establish what might be regarded as a fair 
cost and a standard method of cataloging; 
it hopes for the hearty co-operation in its 
efforts of all the libraries to which this letter 
is sent. 

16. This letter is accompanied by !25 record 
cards to be used in keeping the record of the 
processes involved in the cataloging of each 
of the one hundred books on which the test 
is made. By using these cards, all libraries 
will submit uniform statistics, and the cards 
will give the Committee a record by which 
processes, efficiency and standards of catalog- 
ing may be compared. Their use will also 
facilitate the work at the library making the 
test. They might be inserted in the books 
selected for the test, and the presence of a 
card in a book would suffice as instruction to 
each worker to use the book in question un- 
der the rules for the test. 


Schedule 


Author 
Title 


Imprint 


Salary Signa- 
Routing per hr./ture, 


1. Preliminary; Looking up 
in catalogs, preparing 
record slips, etc. 
Classification. 

Assigning subject head- 
ings and references. 
Assigning author head- 
ings and references 
Preparing original entry. 
Revising of original en 
try (by original cataloger 
or by a special reviser.) 
Duplicating cards or mak 
ing additional entries by 
(Specify process.) 
a. for public catalogs 
for official catalogs. 
for other special cat 


tional 
Ordering 
rinted car 
Money paid for cards 
printed by other libraries. 
Shelf listing and assign- 
ing book num}! 
Preparing printed cards 
for catalogs, (i. e. adding 
heading, etc.) 
Filing cards:— 
a. in public catalogs. 
. in official catalogs 
c. in other especial cat 
alogs (differentiate if 
desired.) 
14. Totals. 
1s. Remarks. 


receiving 


* State how time is computed, especially whether 


stop watch is used. 
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RESOLUTIONS COM MITTEE 


The committee on resolutions beg leave to 
recommend the adoption of the following min- 
ute, to be spread upon the records of the As- 
sociation, copies to be forwarded to the several 


bodies and persons therein mentioned: 

Resolved, That the heartiest thanks of the Ameri- 
can Library Association be, and are hereby tendered: 

To the Librarian, of Congress for the gracious 
welcome to the National Capital extended by him 
to this Association at the first session of the present 
conference; for opening to —- ction the beautiful 
structure under his control, for numberless per- 
sonal courtesies which ky lent peculiar charm to 
an occasion which will always remain a notable one 
in_the annals of the Association. 

To the associates of the librarian on the staff of 
the Library of Congr ress who have ably and devotedly 
co-operated with eir chief in showing treasures, 
and in explaining methods of the great institution 
with which they are connected; and to express our 
deep sense of obligation and ratitude to pe Library 
of Congress as the National Library in fact, and in 
spirit, if not in name; and to testify to the immeas- 
urable service rendered to the libraries and the 
library movement of this country by the labors and 
activities undertaken by that institution for the 
common g 

To the District of Columbia Library Association, 
for most effective did in all plese Ge 
conference, and for the delightful reception on Thurs- 
day ome, which gave great pleasure to all who 
could attend it 

To the members of the board of trustees of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia, for de- 
voting a large portion of their building to the - 
poses of the —w and novel exhibition of la 
saving devices and library equipment, whi 
proved to be a feature of the conference. 

To the librarian, Dr. George F. Bowerman, and his 
assistants, for assembling and displaying to advan- 
tage this exhibit; and to all members of the staff of 
the Public Library of the District of Columbia for 
many courtesies. 

To Dr. Bowerman and his associates on the local 
entertainment committee whose constant and untir- 
ing attention to the interests and welfare of the 
visiting members of the Association have ccntributed 
to the eminent success of this thirty-sixth conference. 

To other librarians of the District of Columbia, for 
many attentions kindly shown to the members of the 
Aqgeciotion. 

ze Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Mr. John Foster Carr, 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, Mr. H. W. Kent, and Miss Leila 
Mechlin, for their informing and felicitous addresses. 

To the pe of the city of Washington, for ex- 
tended and accurate reports of the proceedings of the 
Association. 

To the manager of the New Willard Hotel, for 
obliging services freely rendered in connection ‘with 
the conduct of the business of the Association at 


headquarters. 
(Signed) 

H. Govtp, 

W. T. Porter, 

M. Wittarp, 

Committee. 
REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE CARNEGIE 
AND ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
The only change in the investments is the 

addition of one United States Steel bond, 
which has been added to the principal account 
of the Endowment Fund. The principal ac- 
count has now $8,000 in United States Steel 
bonds. The trustees were enabled to purchase 
this bond by the addition of new life member- 
ships during 1913, but were obliged to borrow 
temporarily $150 from the surplus fund, in the 
expectation that six more life memberships 


would soon be secured. All interest on the in- 
vestments has been promptly paid. 

The Association has suffered a great loss in 
the death of Mr. William C. Kimball, who had 
been the president of the trustees of the Car- 
negie and Endowment Funds since October 1, 
1909. He took a great interest in all matters 
relating to the investment and security of the 
funds, and his loss will be severely felt by the 
surviving trustees. It was a satisfaction and 
pleasure to work under his guidance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. W. AppLeton, 
Epwarp W. SHELDON, 
Trustees Endowment Fund, A. L. A., May 1, 


1914. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, JANUARY 1— 
APRIL 30, 1914 


Receipts 
Balance, Union Trust Company, Chicago, Jan. 

$3,392.65 
Headquarters collections 4,809.15 
Trustees Endowment Fund, interest ........ 175.00 
Interest, January-April, 1914 .........ee+% 22.17 

$8,458.97 
Expenditures 
Checks No. 52-56 (Vouchers No. 807- 

Distributed as follows: 

15.50 

267.00 

Headquarters: 

Additional services .... 205.15 
251.65 
Miscellaneous ......... 375-35 
187.69 
53-34 
$3,302.95 
B. Utley, Balance, Nat. Bank of the 

Due from Publishing Board on 1913 account 500.00 

Total $5,906.02 
JAMES L. WHITNEY FUND 

Principal and interest, Dec. 31, 1913......++++ a7 ~ 

Third instalment, BORE 22.62 

$tst.2t 


C. B. Ropen, Treasurer. 
A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


From a comparison of the sales reports cov- 
ering the last ten years, the consistent and 
permanent growth of the business administered 
by the A. L. A. Publishing Board may be noted. 
During this period, the annual receipts have 
more than tripled. With an available capital 
amounting to but $4,000 annually, the gross 
business now amounts to from $12,000 to 
$16,000 yearly. 

A. L. A. Booklist—Under its new editorship, 
the Booklist has during the past year main- 
tained its tradition of unbiased evaluation of 
current publications and well-formulated policy 
of serving particularly the smaller and 
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medium-sized libraries of the country as a 
guide in book selection. With the completion 
of vol. 10 in June of this year, the board again 
has under careful consideration the suggestion 
that the name, size and character of the Book- 
list should be changed to enlist the interest of 
the general public, so as to serve in purchases 
for private libraries as well as public collec- 
tions. Difficulty in satisfactorily merging these 
two purposes is self-evident. At the last 
meeting of the Council, the subject was re- 
vived in a communication from Mr. John 
Cotton Dana, who has been the chief advo- 
cate of the proposed change of policy. The 
board was requested to invite suggestions, 
through the library press, for a suitable name 
and for other desirable changes. This was 
done, but the responses have been neither 
numerous, convincing, nor otherwise encour- 
aging. Protests against changes have also 
been received. 

The removal of the editorial offices from 
Madison to Chicago involved reorganization 
of the staff of collaborators. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

It is becoming quite the custom in large 
and small libraries to keep the records of 
books read for the library by various mem- 
bers of the staff. If these notes are dupli- 
cated and sent to the Booklist they make an 
invaluable aid in selection and note writing. 
Such help is earnestly solicited, as only in this 
way can the Booklist work be what it should 
be, truly co-operative. 

There is a very real need for the subject 
index to the Booklist to be continued. It 
will be recalled that a subject index to vols. 
1-6 was issued, and later one for vol. 7. The 
sale was very far from satisfactory, the board 
losing on both pamphlets. The secretary is 
about to circularize libraries in the hope of 
getting sufficient response to justify the issu- 
ing of a subject index to vols. 8 to 10, in- 
clusive. 

Periodical Cards.——Recently the New York 
Public Library signified its desire to with- 
draw as one of the five co-operating libraries 
in the preparation of copy for the A. L. A. 
analytical periodical cards. The library of 
the University of Illinois has consented to 
take its place. Plans are being formulated to 
offer to libraries the alternative of subscribing 
for a complete set or a partial set limited to 
the more popular periodicals. During the 
period of eleven months covered by this re- 
port, thirteen shipments of cards have been 
sent out, comprising 3,597 new titles and 133 
reprints. The number of cards printed was 
256,850. 
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Publications.—Nineteen chapters of the 
A. L. A. “Manual of library economy” have 
thus far been printed as separate pamphlets. 
The Manual when completed will contain 
thirty-two chapters. In addition to those al- 
ready printed, “State libraries,” by Mr. Wyer, 
will be ready in June, and “Government docu- 
ments,” by the same author, is ready for print- 
ing. “Book selection,” by Miss Bascom, 
“Catalog,” by Miss Gooch, “Bibliography,” by 
Miss Mudge, and “Library work with the 
blind,” by Mrs. Delfino, are well advanced. 
Mr. Ward is to develop “High school libra- 
ries,” and Miss Elliott will write of “Fixtures, 
furniture, fittings.” “Special libraries,” “Class- 
ification,” “Pamphlets, clippings, maps, music, 
prints,” “The public library and the public 
schools,” and “Museums, lectures, art gal- 
leries and libraries” are still unassigned. 

Besides printing four chapters of the Man- 
ual, several reprints have been issued. New 
publications planned include an A. L. A, “In- 
dex to general literature, supplement, 1900- 
1910,” analytical cards for the fourteen, vol- 
umes of “Great debates in American history,” 
an index to kindergarten songs, a graded list 
of stories for reading aloud, “Cataloging for 
small libraries,” a supplement to Kroeger’s 
“Guide to reference books,” and a pamphlet 
on library advertising and publicity. 

Advertising—As in previous years, the 
principal advertising has been done by direct 
circularization of libraries, as this has been 
found the most effective way of reaching the 
libraries of the country. Advertisements have, 
however, been continued regularly in Limrary 
JOURNAL and Public Libraries, with occasional 
small announcements in the Dial, the Survey, 
etc. Review copies of new publications are 
sent to about a dozen magazines and some of 
the prominent newspapers. It is the aim of 
the board to keep all the libraries of the 
United States and Canada informed of the 
publications issued by the board. 

Particular efforts this year have been put 
forth to advertise the A. L. A. Booklist. In 
the fall a select list of the “live” libraries 
which do not subscribe to the Booklist, or are 
not supplied through their state library com- 
missions, was appealed to, about 500 circulars 
being mailed to as many libraries accompanied 
with a sample copy of the Booklist. This re- 
sulted in about 75 new subscrirtions. In Jan- 
uary, 317 of the leading booksellers were ad- 
dressed, the value of the Booklist to their 
business explained, and sample copy sent. 
This resulted, however, in only 20 new sub- 
scriptions. 

Henry E. Lecrer, Chairman. 
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WASHINGTON MEETING OF PUBLISHING BOARD 


The Publishing Board held a meeting, May 
26, in the New Willard Hotel. Those present 
were Chairman Legler, and Messrs Andrews, 
Bostwick, and Wellman. 

Consideration of certain matters connected 
with the A. L. A. Booklist first received the 
attention of the Board. Miss Massee, the 
editor of the Booklist, appeared before the 
Board and joined in the discussion of certain 
phases of the work. The Board fully and 
frankly discussed the question of changing the 
name of the Booklist in compliance with the 
request of the Council at its mid-winter meet- 
ing that a report on the Booklist be submitted 
by the Board to the Council. Messrs. Andrews 
and Wellman were appointed a committee to 
draft a report for presentation to the Council 
embodying the Board’s views on this subject, 
and presented their report at the meeting of 
the Council on May 28. (Their report will 
be found incorporated in the minutes of the 
Council.) 

The suggestion was made that a supplement 
to the Booklist calling attention to books suit- 
able to the smallest libraries, the number not 
to exceed approximately 120 titles a year, be 
published. It was voted that this matter be 
referred to the editor of the Booklist and 
the chairman of the Publishing Board with 
power. 

Plans are under way for the publication 
of a book on plans of small library buildings, 
a pamphlet listing certain exceptions for the 
subject headings in a children’s catalog, a new 
edition of Miss Hitchler’s “Cataloging for 
small libraries,” a list of all material avail- 
able without cost which would be useful to 
small libraries, an index to kindergarten songs, 
a supplement to the “A. L. A. Index to gen- 
eral literature” and cards for “Great debates 
in American history.” 

The New York Public Library, at its own 
request, has been relieved from contributing 
copy to the analytical periodical card work 
and the University of Illinois Library has 
consented to take up the work. A vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to the New 
York Public Library for its services extend- 
ing over a period of several years. 

A number of other matters of routine bus- 
iness were transacted. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 
The sixth annual meeting was called to 
order Tuesday afternoon, May 26, by the 
chairman, Miss Corinne Bacon, who an- 
nounced that the formal business meeting 
would be held immediately after the close 
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of the program. A nominating committee 
was appointed, consisting of Miss Ernestine 
Rose, Miss Alice S. Tyler and Mr. Edward 
F. Stevens. They were requested to have 
their report ready to present at the business 
meeting. 

The first section of the program was de- 
voted to a symposium on “The fate averted 
from libraries by library school entrance ex- 
aminations.” The speakers were Miss June 
Richardson Donnelly. Miss Josephine Adams 
Rathbone and Miss Mary Wright Plummer. 

Miss Donnelly said that the examination 
was but one means of testing but one quali- 
fication of a candidate, the educational and 
cultural background; but that it was a con- 
venient help to the great problem of fitting 
the vocation and the worker. That, in doing 
this, there were three elements involved. 

(1) The importance of safeguarding the 
libraries in every way from getting assistants 
who were incompetent. 

(2) The desirability, for the reputation 
and efficiency of the schools, of not admit- 
ting material which should be a clog. 

(3) The even greater fundamental im- 
portance of testing the candidates as fairly 
and fully as possible, for their own sakes, 
that those unsuited to the work might be 
turned away before they had wasted time 
and money and had lost other opportunities 
which might have led to success, and that 
those who were well adapted to the work 
might be recognized, even when their formal 
academic credits might not seem, until so 
tested, to render them as eligible as others. 

Miss Donnelly said, further, that the 
entrance examination might not be sufh- 
cient in itself, but that it did cut out auto- 
matically those hopelessly below par; and 
that, in addition, it tested the value of certi- 
ficates given by educational institutions, and 
permitted the school to supplement its knowl- 
edge of the ability of the applicants in sub- 
jects which even college work might not have 
tested. A good examination should do more 
than test the memory of facts crammed for 
an occasion. It should test spelling and Eng- 
lish, the ability to read and copy accurately 
from the printed page. It should show what 
fund of “things commonly known” the can- 
didate owned; and should include questions 
planned to give the candidates an opportunity 
to show a grasp of the subject, to marshal 
their knowledge into a logical order, and to 
show what critical judgment they have. 

Miss Donnelly said she had wondered con- 
siderably in recent years whether history, lit- 
erature and languages were sufficient for ex- 
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amination, and whether familiarity with the 
natural sciences and sociological subjects was 
not as necessary for a library worker as the 
traditional subjects. 

Finally, the examination should be used as 
a useful auxiliary to a preliminary broad 
education. 

Following Miss Donnelly, Miss Rathbone 
said that the profession at large was respon- 
sible for the attraction to library work of the 
most fit among the on-coming generation. 
That among those thus attracted, it was the 
function of the library schools to select. Se- 
lection implied rejection, the aspect implied 
by the title of the symposium. 

The title suggested two questions: (1) 
What was the fate to be averted? (2) Was 
it averted by the library schools? 

In answer to these questions, Miss Rath- 
bone said that the fate was, presumably, the 
invasion of the profession by the ignorant, the 
inefficient, the lazy, and all the other well- 
known varieties of the unfit. As to whether 
the fate was actually averted, she stated that 
to do so would mean to guard all gate-ways 
into the profession, which it was evident the 
schoo!s could not do. 

Even for the schools themselves, this fate 
was not averted by the entrance examinations. 
Every school graduated students of whose fit- 
ness there was some doubt; on the other 
hand, desirable material was sometimes shut 
out. On the whole, the examiner could tell 
at least as much about an unseen candidate 
by a skilfully planned examination as by any 
other means; less from the amount of defi- 
nite information given than by the presenta- 
tion of subjects. Judgment, power of discrim- 
ination, systematic and orderly habits of mind, 
originality, resourcefulness, mental alertness, 
could all be tested; and such an examination 
constituted at least as fair a test of such 
qualities as did the possession of an A.B. or 
a Ph.B. 

Miss Rathbone felt that the Pratt Institute 
entrance examinations had done as much to 
guard that school, if not the profession at 
large, from the invasion of the unfit, as any 
other form of entrance requirement could 
do. 

Miss Plummer opened her part of the dis- 
cussion by showing in what three ways li- 
brary school entrance examinations differed, 
or should difter, from the final examinations 
given in high schools and colleges. (1) The 
school or college knows its student—the li- 
brary school, as a rule, examines a stranger. 
(2) The school or college examines on a 
definite course of instruction to see if the 
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student retains correct impressions. The li- 
brary school has to discover a test of the con- 
tents of a student’s mind in certain large 
fields of knowledge related to library work. 
(3) The school or college is preparing for 
no definite or limited purpose, and will have 
no opportunity of testing its product in actual 
work. The library school must test its stu- 
dents’ educational equipment for a definite 
work, since its product will be put to work 
immediately upon graduation; and its failure 
in respect to education will probabiy reflect 
upon the library school as being unable to 
give a real test. 

Miss Plummer said that, for these reasons, 
it was not safe to accept without question 
the diploma of high school or college. She 
emphasized the point thal correct answers to 
questions were not all that should be consid- 
ered significant in an examination. Honesty, 
frankness, depth of information, versatility, 
social and educational background, maturity, 
sense of proportion and values, and many 
other qualities, as well as their opposites or 
negations, might be read between the lines 
of an examination paper. 

This point was illustrated by a number of 
curious answers to examination questions, 
which were illuminating and suggestive; and 
which, as Miss Plummer pointed out, showed 
one reason why librarians have such hard 
werk to get themselves recognized as a pro- 
fession. 

A protest was registered against the ad- 
mission, oy libraries, to an educational work, 
of young people who have nothing in their 
heads as a result of their education. 

The final point was a query as to whether 
it would not be possible to have grades of 
clerical work in libraries for those young peo 
ple whose lack of education, of inherited cul- 
tivation, taste, and refinement, unfit them for 
work with hooks and the public, keeping the 
cultural, representative side of the work for 
those who have the educational and cultural 
equipment. 

The next subject on the program was “The 
selective function of library schools,” pre- 
sented by Mr. Frank K. Walter. He empha- 
sized one of the points made by Miss Rath- 
bone, that the prestige of the profession de- 
pended primarily on the average ability of 
its members, and that it was essential to fix 
some standard of qualification necessary for 
those in its ranks. 

He said that one excellent professional 
code had been formulated but, so far, it had 
been quite inoperative. The points of view 
of library trustees were many and diversified, 
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and their power of establishing their own 
local standards was practically unlimited. The 
selective principle, therefore, was perhaps ap- 
plied nowhere else at present so thoroughly 
or consistently or on so large a scale as in the 
library schools. 

They had, through their requirements for 
entrance and graduation, maintained fairly 
approximate standards; their course of study 
had been definite in subjects, methods and 
aim. The policy had been to keep out, from 
the start, the doubtful and the obviously un- 
fit. The service rendered to the profession 
by this restrictive policy had been pretty gen- 
erally recognized by librarians and trustees. 
Dr. Bostwick, at the- Ottawa conference in 
1912, said, “I want to emphasize the value of 
library schools as selectors, which it seems 
to me is very great, transcending even, per- 
haps, their great value as trainers.” 

The confidence generally shown toward li- 
brary school graduates anc the low percent- 
age of failures among the students, amply 
justified the selective policy, and the library 
schools deserved the active support of the 
profession in their attempt to select. 

A few suggested methods of suppert were, 
—to encourage good students to attend and 
to discourage others; to report points in 
which students had been successful as well as 
those in which they had failed; to resist ac- 
tively the attempts of institutional heads to 
place the schools on a quantitative rather than 
a qualitative basis on the matter of admission; 
to point out to boards of trustees and legis- 
lative bodies definite cases in which the care- 
ful work of the schools had been of service 
to the community or the state. 

The principle of selection needed to be im- 
pressed more insistently on conductors of 
training classes, summer schools and all other 
agencies which professedly train, or which 
properly can train, only for minor positions. 
The assistant, no less than the department 
head, should be carefully selected and care- 
fully instructed. 

The A. L. A. could very perceptibly raise 
the standard of the whole profession by en- 
couraging the establishment of well-planned 
courses of training to replace the hit-or-miss 
methods which are so often all the minor as- 
sistants get, and by using its influence to have 
acmission to any grade of library service lim- 
ited to the very best persons possible under 
local financial limitations. 

Dr. Azariah S. Root was called on to dis- 
cuss the topic. He said that he was glad to 
have such emphasis placed on the selective 
function of the schools; and that he wondered 


if the selective function had gone far enough; 
or whether there should not be a raising of 
the educational standard. This, however, 
would be dependent largely upon whether the 
libraries were ready to pay fer the advance 
in standard. 

Dr. Root approved heartily of Miss Plum- 
mer’s suggestion that there should be a dis- 
tinction between the clerical worker in a li- 
brary and the more highly educated and 
trained worker. With this distinction, libra- 
ries could take a general standard of higher 
wage to maintain their highly trained assist- 
ants. 

The next paper on the program was by 
Miss Annie Carroll Moore, on “Training for 
the work of the children’s librarian.” 

Miss Moore spoke of the necessity for spe- 
cial training for this work, and gave the out- 
line for assistants qualifying for the children’s 
librarian’s grade in the New York Public Li- 
brary, to be used as a basis for preparing a 
thesis on the work of a children’s room. 

In preparing her own paper, Miss Moore 
had sent out a questionnaire to her associates 
in work, asking what library work for children 
really was, what subjects should be included 
in a one year course of special training for a 
children’s librarian, and what subjects should 
be emphasized as best adapted to meet the 
needs in the work. From the forty-five an- 
swers received, and a survey of existing needs 
in the field of work with children through- 
out the country, Miss Moore made the follow- 
ing recommendation for a one-year course: 

(1) Weekly lecture and discussion on 
literature for children. 

(2) Weekly lectures and discussions re- 
lating to the children’s room itself. 

(3) Supervised practice of a progressive 
character including, if possible, two months 
of actual administration of a children’s room. 

(4) Lectures on children’s rooms and their 
problems in large and small libraries, taking 
up history of library work with children, re- 
lation of children’s library to child welfare 
movements, etc. 

(5s) Field work; visits to museums, art 
galleries, schools, book shops, institutions con- 
nected with the welfare of children, etc. 

(6) Special courses to be made elective, 
outside the library at a university or special 
school where the library student would have 
the liberalizing influence of contact with 
other students. 

Miss Moore said that the need for strong 
workers was so urgent that she was moved 
to ask that practice work in large libraries 
be given its full measure of value by library 
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schools, and by the libraries themselves, and 
that students specializing in work with chil- 
dren be taught to conceive of it in terms of 
more responsible accomplishment during their 
student experience. 

Following Miss Moore, the chairman called 
for reports on any new courses in library 
training offered by either libraries or library 
schools during the year. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill told of the course to be 
offered this coming year, by the Brooklyn 
Public Library, for training children’s libra- 
rians. 

Miss Alice S. Tyler reported on the course 
given by the Western Reserve University 
Library School this last year on “The public 
library and community welfare.” She said 
that it had so far proved its value that it 
would be given again next year; and that, in 
order to make room for it, the cataloging 
course had been reduced by ten lectures, with 
no harmful results. 

Miss Plummer reported a new municipal 
reference course to be given this next year 
by the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. This course was made possible 
by the fact that the New York Municipal 
reference library had recently become a 
branch of the Public Library. 

Mr. M. S. Dudgeon spoke of the admin- 
istration course given last year by the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin. He 
said that this first year the legislative refer- 
ence work had been emphasized, and that 
practical work had been done mostly with 
the state departments. 

This closed the program, and, immediately 
following, the business meeting was called to 
order. 

Miss Tyler, chairman of the committee on 
the revision of the by-laws, presented the com- 
mittee’s report, which was voted on, section 
by section, and adopted with very few al- 
terations. 

The nominating committee reported the 
following names for election to office for the 
coming year: Chairman, Miss Frances Simp- 
son, assistant director, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Ill.; vice-chairman, 
Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, instructor, Li- 
brary School, New York Public Library; 
secretary, Miss Julia A. Hopkins, principal, 
Brooklyn Public Library Training Classes. 
The secretary was directed to cast a ballot 
for the entire ticket. On motion, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Jutta A. Horxrins, Secretary, 


Professional Training Section, A. L. A. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 
Tue meeting of the Agricultural Libraries 
Section took place on Tuesday afternoon in 
the small ballroom of the New Willard and was 
presided over by the chairman of the section, 
Miss Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Abou: eighty were present—the largest at- 
tendance the section has ever had. “Some op- 
portunities and problems of the agricultural 
libraries” was the general subject. The meet- 
ing was opened by the chairman, who said 
that the afternoon would be largely de- 
voted to open discussion in hope that a large 
number would take part and so become better 
acquainted with each other’s needs and prob- 
lems. The section was established largely to 
give impetus, to arouse greater interest in the 
opportunities of usefulness presented to libra- 
ries of the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, many of which institutions do not yet 
give their libraries the attention and equip- 
ment they deserve. The section also hopes to 
be a means of carrying on certain co-operative 
undertakings helpful to all agricultural libra- 
ries, to help work out standard administrative 
policies for such libraries, to bring about 
closer relationship between them and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to minimize waste of 
work and waste of money, and in general to 
increase the good results from the money 
available for agricultural libraries. Co-oper- 
ative book-buying might be arranged, where 
each library would specialize on a single line 
with the understanding that books would be 
freely lent. In the field of indexing and in 
the evaluation of agricultural literature more 
could also be done. 

The next paper was on the “Scope and cur- 
rent cost of libraries in the land grant agri- 
cultural colleges,” written by Prof. William H. 
Powers, librarian of the South Dakota State 
College of Agriculture, and read by Mr. 
Charles R. Green, librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College. Prof. Powers would 
have the library be (1) a fairly good general 
library; (2) a good reference library in the 
college courses; and (3) as complete a working 
library as possible for the lines of research 
carried on in the college. For the annual up- 
keep of a library in an agricultural college of 
600 students, he estimates that about $1,800 
would be needed. This wouid be used for 
books and binding only. Letters were sent to 
the twenty-five colleges of agriculture not di- 
rectly connected with a university. From the 
replies sent by about a dozen of them, Prof. 
Powers arranged several tables of statistics. 

Prof. Powers’ paper suggested many inter- 
esting points for discussion and showed clearly 
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the possibility, through co-operation, of work- 
ing out some standards of administration for 
the libraries of the agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. The value of such a 
standardization was also made apparent. It 
would simplify many problems in the admin- 
istration of these libraries. There was, how- 
ever, considerable difference of opinion among 
those present as to the adequacy of the sal- 
aries recommended by Professor Powers. 

Mrs. Landon, librarian of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, in commenting on what 
Prof. Powers had said about borrowing books 
and periodicals from the library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, said that her library 
made frequent use of this privilege. She also 
suggested the desirability of a union check 
list of the agricultural periodicals contained 
in the libraries of the state agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations. 

The next paper on the program was to have 
been one on “Agricultural periodicals” by Mr. 
Wm. M. Hepburn, librarian of Purdue Uni- 
versity, but Mr. Hepburn was not able to be 
present and unfortunately his paper arrived 
too late to be read at the mecting. 

Mr. Hepburn has made a special study of 
agricultural periodicals and the data which 
he has collected will no doubt be helpful when 
published, as the subject of agricultural period- 
icals is one which is of special interest to agri- 
cultural libraries and is, in a limited way, of 
considerable interest to many public libraries. 
The problem of which to take currently, which 
to keep permanently and which ones to index 
is a difficult one and we need all the light 
possible on the subject. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, of the H. W. Wilson Co., 
was called upon for a statement as to his plans 
for indexing agricultural periodicals. Mr. 
Wilson said he had plans for undertaking an 
index to agricultural periodicals although there 
will be some delay in carrying out the plans. 
A vote was recently taken among about fifty 
libraries to determine what special fields should 
be covered and while he had thought that 
agriculture stood first he found that there was 
most demand for an index to literature on 
social problems. It is quite likely that that 
will be taken first, but agriculture will come 
second. By the first of next year he will prob- 
ably be ready to begin it and it will cover the 
best periodicals, those that have a general or 
wide circulation, and government documents 
and pamphlets. 

Following Mr. Wilson’s remarks there was 
much animated discussion on various points 
which had been touched upon in the preceding 
papers. The public library's interest in agri- 
cultural literature was represented by Mr. S. 
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H. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rapids Pub- 
lic Library, and by Mr. J. F. Daniels, librarian 
of Riverside Public Library, California, both 
of which libraries have large collections of 
agricultural literature. Mr. Ranck called at- 
tention to the fact that there is a constantly 
growing interest on the part of people in the 
cities in every phase of agriculture and that 
his library is frequently asked for advice as 
to the best periodicals and books on various 
agricultural subjects. The work of the county 
library and its problems in gett:ng agricultural 
information to the farmer in predigested form 
was touched upon by Mr. E. I. Antrim, a trus- 
tee of the Brumback Library of Van Wert 
county, Ohio. He also spoke of the need 
for the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations to get into close touch with the va- 
rious libraries of the states that they repre- 
sent in order that the information obtained 
by these institutions and by the Department 
of Agriculture as a result of their investiga- 
tions may be brought directly to the farmers. 

Mr. Antrim was followed by Dr. E. W. 
Allen, assistant director of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Department of Agricul- 
ture. As it is one of Dr. Allen’s official du- 
ties to visit the state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, he has had an unusual 
opportunity to see the needs and opportuni- 
ties of their libraries. It was therefore a 
special privilege to hear from him at this 
meeting. He spoke in part as follows: 

“The last speaker has touched upon a very 
important matter, it seems to me, that is, get- 
ting the information directly to the farmers, 
because the farmers are becoming more and 
more a reading people. We have just started 
in this country a new line of extension work 
which has been referred to, and which will 
rapidly take on a much broader scope, and 
will accomplish in a measure what has been 
suggested, for Congress has just passed an act, 
known as the Smith-Lever bill, which will 
provide for agricultural extension in every 
state in the Union. Five per cent. of the fed- 
eral appropriation may be used for getting out 
popular publications. Some of the money will 
also be available for library purposes. A great 
deal of this extension work will be carried on 
through county agencies, a system which has 
already been inaugurated in many of the 
states in the North and South, and has proved 
its usefulness. 

“If we should have an agent in every county 
we would have some 3,000 centers in this 
country which might act as advisors to country 
libraries, because there is a great demand, as 
I know by correspondence which comes to me 
from city, town and country libraries, for 
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available information as to publications relat- 
ing to agriculture. 

“I have gone around to the agricultural col- 
leges and stations several times. There is a 
great diversity in these libraries, and in many 
places a great lack of efficiency. I believe 
myself that a librarian could be of the very 
greatest usefulness and could conserve the 
time of the investigators. I have sometimes 
thought that the field of the librarian in the 
experiment stations might be broadened a lit- 
tle by including some connection with the 
editing of publications. Librarians are trained 
to look at books from the standpoint of a fin- 
ished product, and their work has given them 
good judgment as to arrangement, etc. If, in 
connection with their other work, it would 
not be a difficult matter for librarians to equip 
themselves along this line and give a little 
attention to the matter of proofreading, etc., 
I think they could be cf immense assistance to 
the experiment stations in the better editing 
of station publications and in bringing about a 
greater measure of uniformity. 

“This brings up the problem of how to 
make available good material that is in some 
of the best agricultural periodicals and which 
deserves attention. Through the Experiment 
Station Record we attempt to make a sys- 
tematic review of the literature bearing on ex- 
periments as far as we are able to get hold 
of it, and through the indexes to make that 
available, but we do not attempt to take up 
popular articles. The extension workers will, 
on the other hand, need somebody to go over 
this good popular material and to call it to 
their attention.” 

In the discussion wnich followed Dr. Allen’s 
talk there was much interest manifested in his 
suggestion as to the better editing of station 
publications and the part which librarians 
might take in the work. As a result, a com- 
mittee was appointed to undertake the work 
of making some definite suggestions in regard 
to the form of station publications to present 
to the Association of American Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations at 
its meeting in Washington in November. The 
following were appointed as members of the 
committee: Miss E. L. Ogden, librarian, Office 
of Experiment Stations, Department of Agri- 
culture; Mr. Charles R. Green, librarian, Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College; and Mr. Clar- 
ence S. Hean, librarian of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. 

Another matter which called forth interest- 
ing discussion was the question as to whether 
it would be advisable for the section to at- 
tempt to prepare a small handbook on the ar- 
rangement and care of small agricultural col- 
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lections. It seemed to be the unanimous opin- 
ion of those present that such a handbook 
would be very useful, and it was voted that a 
committee be appointed by the chairman to 
consider the matter and to prepare the hand- 
book if it was deemed feasible. As it is im- 
portant that those on the committee be espe- 
cially interested in the subject, the chairman 
made a plea for volunteers for the work. Sug- 
gestions as to the scope of the handbook are 
also requested. 

The meeting adjourued with the appointment 
of the following committee to nominate a 
chairman for the next meeting of the section, 
namely, Mr. Charles R. Green, Miss Emma B. 
Hawks and Mr. A. B. Smith. The committee 
made its report at the close of the joint ses- 
sion of the League of Library Commissions 
and the Agricultural Libraries Section on 
Thursday morning and presented the name of 
Mrs. Ida A. Kidder, librarian of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis. The report 
of the committee was unanimously accepted, 
and Mrs. Kidder was made chairman. 

Craripet R. BARNETT. 


CATALOGING SECTION 


The two sessions of the Cataloging Section 
had a single program, or, in other words, the 
second session was an adjourned meeting con- 
tinuing the unfinished papers of the previous 
day. As described by the chairman, Mr. Mar- 
tel, the meetings were planned to give brief 
descriptions of the cataloging systems of a 
number of the notable department and insti- 
tutional libraries of Washington, with special 
reference to the use of printed cards, their 
adaptation for large and small libraries, special 
catalogs, etc. 

The meetings culminated both by force of 
the obvious deductions drawn from the papers 
read and by force of the logic of the situation, 
in the adoption of a resolution expressing the 
feeling of appreciation of the Cataloging Sec- 
tion of the work of Mr. Martel, Mr. Hanson, 
Mr. Hastings, and the staff of the Library of 
Congress, in planning and producing the 
printed cards. It was stated that this, the 
first meeting in Washington, since the issue 
of printed cards, gave an appropriate oppor- 
tunity to the generation of catalogers who are 
enjoying the fruits of the labors of the Li- 
brary of Congress to express their apprecia- 
tion. 

The thirteen speakers described the catalogs 
of their respective libraries, and in the telling, 
showed the strong spirit of co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness existing among them, and 
more especially between them and the Li- 
brary of Congress. Owing to the generosity 
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of the latter library in lending its books, these 
special libraries in many cases file in their cat- 
alogs Library of Congress cards for books on 
their specialties, which they do not themselves 
possess, but which are in the Library of Con- 
gress. Other lines of co-operation were 
brought out, such as the printing of the de- 
partment cards, and_the printing of the special 
index headings used by the department or 
bureau (printed in brackets) in addition to 
the Library of Congress headings. 

The code of classification was reported on 
by the committee having the work in hand; 
the report of the committee on the cost of 
cataloging was read at a session of head cat- 
alogers, held after the regular meeting. A 
wide range of opinion was voiced varying from 
a belief in a very mild to an extreme form of 
investigation. 

The officers for the ensuing vear were 
elected as follows: Dr. Edwin Wiley, Univer- 
sity of California Library, chairman; Miss 
Mary Louise Sutliffe, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, secretary. 

Suggestions for subjects of discussion for 
the next convention were asked for, and 
among others advanced were the code for 
classifiers, and that of the training of catalog- 
ers. The latter subject raised considerable 
comment owing to the general opinion among 
those present, that the subject of cataloging 
is being neglected by the library schools. 

Epitn P. Bucknam, Secretary. 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Tue Children’s Librarians Section met on 
Wednesday morning, with Miss Agnes Cow- 
ing, children’s librarian, Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Brooklyn, in the chair. 

The work of the Children’s Bureau was de- 
scribed by its librarian, Miss Laura A. Thomp- 
son. The Bureau was established by act of 
Congress in 1912, as one of the four bureaus 
under the Department of Labor. Its duties 
are defined by statute as follows: “The said 
Bureau shall investigate and report....on all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and child life among all classes of our peo- 
ple, and shall especially investigate the ques- 
tions of infant mortality, the birth-rate, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, danger- 
ous occupations, accidents and diseases of 
children, employment, legislation affecting 
children in the several states and territories,” 
thus confining its work to investigation and 
publicity. It was provided with a staff of fif- 
teen persons and an annual income of $30,000, 
with which it has taken up the first of the 
subjects assigned to it; namely, infant mor- 
tality, a subject challenging the attention of 
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the whole civilized world. Since the decen- 
nial statistics of the United States Census 
Bureau leave a gap as to the number of in- 
fants who are born and die each year, the 
Bureau made a campaign of birth registration 
through a published pamphlet and a registra- 
tion test, beginning its study at Johnstown, 
Pa., where homes were visited and records 
kept for a year of the child’s life. The in- 
vestigation, covering 1,533 cases, stirred up 
the authorities to better sanitary conditions. 

Two important publications of the Bureau 
are: “Baby saving campaigns, a preliminary 
report of what American cities are doing to 
prevent infant mortality” and “Prenatal care,” 
now in its fourth printing; to be followed by 
a pamphlet on the care during the first two 
years of life, about ready for the press. 

In the field of child labor, the Bureau has 
prepared a review of the laws in the different 
states, which is soon to be published. It is 
also publishing a “Handbook of federal sta- 
tistics of children” in four sections, the first 
already in print; and a compilation of the 
mother’s pension laws in various states. It 
is besieged from all points with inquiries on 
the subjects of its investigations, which it is 
not the least important of its duties to answer, 
and which indicate the interest and value to 
the community of its work. 

Following Miss Thompson’s paper, Miss 
Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of work with 
children, New York Public Library, spoke of 
the great value of the Bureau in dignifying 
the work for children, and of its relation to 
the work of children’s libraries. She quoted 
from Horace E. Scudder’s “Children in liter- 
ature and art,” the right of every child tc a 
happy childhood. While deploring the darger 
of child exploitation, and the superficiality of 
present children’s literature, she prophesied 
that co-ordination of the different movements 
for child welfare will help to bring about a 
balance. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, defined as the aim of the li- 
brary of the Bureau: To follow the move- 
ment of the world in children’s literature 
rather than to collect children’s classics. The 
contribution of the Bureau toward the child’s 
right to happiness aims to give it a well body, 
a good home, healthy surroundings, and nor- 
mal amusements. Miss Lathrop considered 
librarians the best aids in furthering child 
welfare because of their affable relation to- 
ward all the world, including parents, a more 
successful attitude than that of either teach- 
ers or sociologists, and she bespoke their ad- 
vocacy of the literature of the Children’s 
Bureau. 
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To Miss Hewins’ inquiry, “What literature 
is the library of the Bureau accumulating?” 
Miss Lathrop replied, “Foreign literature on 
the subjects of its investigation, pamphlets, 
and reports.” Miss Hewins suggested that the 
Bureau should work, not for children’s libra- 
ries, but for parents and workers, that it 
should be an advisory library for adults. In 
response to inquiries about starting children’s 
libraries she told of the first movement for 
a separate room for the children in Hartford 
and other libraries, and of the “home libraries” 
movement initiated in Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Hartford, and elsewhere, as a preliminary to 
the children’s department in the public li- 
brary. 

Miss Cowing asked the possibility of co- 
operation in the matter of exhibits, and Miss 
Lathrop responded that beside having welfare 
exhibits, the libraries could help by gathering 
accurate information in each locality to enable 
the Bureau to keep their material constantly 
revised. 

“Children’s books,” the second topic of the 
meeting, was ably presented by Miss Mary 
Ely, head of the children’s department, Pub- 
lic Library, Dayton, Ohio. The problem of the 
cheap book was taken up and proved by the 
elimination of other sources of help to be 
strictly the librarian’s problem at the present 
time. Miss Ely brought out the great sale 
of bargain books, the large proportion of them 
read compared with the reading of good books 
from the library, the attractive features of 
cheapness and excitement, anc their vitiating 
influence. She told in detail of what she 
found in the largest book department in Day- 
ton; namely, a few useful books and good 
editions on obscure shelves; so-called classics, 
“written down” till all literary value was elim- 
inated; crudely colored, vulgar picture books ; 
and most popular, long series of sensational 
stories with false standards of life, slangy ex- 
pression, and poor paper and print. The book- 
seller, author, publisher, parent and teacher, 
she found, for the time being, unequal to solv- 
ing this problem of the children’s reading, and 
looked to the librarian, through exhibits, talks, 
lists, and less costly editions, to make good 
books read and desired. This paper will be 
reprinted in the Publishers’ Weekly in an early 
issue. 

Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews, chief librarian 
of the Boy Scouts of America, talked of the 
Boy Scout library. He said that the move- 
ment was built on the gang spirit, the very 
factor which cheap authors had used to sell 
the “nickel novel.” The leaders of the move- 
ment, in taking over the periodical Boy Léfe, 
used this spirit and hero-worship to build up 
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the paper while making it popular. He con- 
sidered the book the greatest power over the 
boy in his ‘teens, so that the pseudo “Boy 
Scout” literature is a menace, and the cheap 
book is but the “nickel novel” attractively 
bound. The library commission of the Boy 
Scout movement has secured the co-operation 
of publishers, authors, and book-sellers to es- 
tablish the “Every Boy's Library” series along 
the lines of popularity by having good boys’ 
literature reprinted in an inexpensive edition 
to satisy the public demand for cheap books. 
The hope for good reading, in his opinion, lies 
with the parents, and in the co-operation of 
the librarian. Mr. Mathiew’s paper was 
printed in the Publishers’ Weekly tor May 
30th. 

Mr. Edward F. Stevens, librarian of Pratt 
Institute Free Library, stated that the chil- 
dren’s librarians have united themselves to 
this movement and their suggestions have been 
used by its leaders. The Boy Scout movement 
takes the child where the children’s room 
gives him up, at the age of twelve or four- 
teen, and carries him on, adolescent rooms, 
to supplement the children’s rooms, being still 
an ideal of the future. 

IrENF A. HACKETT. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Following the joint meeting of the College 
and Reference Section with the League of 
Library Commissions on Wednesday after- 
noon, a business meeting, attended by twenty 
or more college librarians, was held. 

At that meeting it was moved that the offi- 
cers of the College and Reference Library Sec- 
tion make investigation as to the advisability 
of holding section meetings for the college 
librarians apart from those for reference lib- 
rarians. A motion was also passed authoriz- 
ing the officers of the section to consider the 
advisability of printing abstract papers pre- 
vious to the convention meetings. After some 
discussion concerning officers and form of or- 
ganization, it was the sense of the meeting that 
the present form be kept for another year at 
least. The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Miss Sarah B. Askew of New Jer- 
sey; associate members of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. H. S. Leupp of the University of 
California, and Prof. A. S. Root of Oberlin. 

It was a disappointment to the college libra- 
rians present that more was not offered on 
the program for their special needs, but with 
the increasing number of branches of library 
service it becomes increasingly difficult to 
provide for everyone, and the college libra- 
rians can only hope that their turn may come 
next year. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 

The branch librariaus met in the large ball- 
room of the New Willard on Thursday after- 
noon. Dr. Bostwick read the first paper, on 
“Conflicts of jurisdiction in library systenis.” 
Since the development of a departmental sys- 
tem in any large institution is usually grad- 
ual, resulting from the increasing need by its 
head of aid in administration, it follows nat- 
urally that sooner or later the division into 
classes will result in a _ cross-classification, 
with corresponding cross-interests. For ex- 
ample, the time comes when the children’s 
librarian of a branch will ask whether she 
is responsible to the branch librarian or to 
the supervisor of children’s work. The same 
possibilities of conflict exist between the 
branch administration and the central depart- 
ments—book order, finance, cataloging, sup- 
plies, janitor, reference, or circulation. Dr. 
Bostwick suggested several ways of straight- 
ening out these difficulties, the best one being, 
of course, intelligent and courteous co-opera- 
tion under the advice and orders of the li- 
brarian. 

Dr. Bostwick’s paper provoked consider: 
able discussion. Miss Krum, of Detroit, felt 
that all differences of opinion should be ad- 
justed in strict privacy between branch heads 
and the heads of departments. Miss Whit- 
comb, the head of a Chicago branch, said 
that in their library the branch librarian sc- 
lected the children’s iibrarian, and in general 
each branch was made as complete a unit 
as possible. Mr. Legler said he felt that su- 
pervisors hamper the work. The more able 
they are, the more they minimize the work of 
the branch librarian. Too many supervisors 
reduce the branch librarian to a_ position 
where she has only three functions, (1) to 
act as reception committee, (2) to answer the 
telephone, and (3) to keep statistics. Com- 
mittees of branch librarians in Chicago con- 
sider special questions as they come up. Mr 
Jennings advocated supervision of branches 
and also of children’s work, while Mr. Sew- 
ard, of Binghamton, felt that there is so 
much machinery that we lose sight of the 
movement, and no ameunt of system can re- 
place personality. Miss Moore, of the New 
York Public Library, felt it most important 
to attract good workers, and a supervisor 
must be able to recognize personality and 
bring it in. The point was brought out that 
in cities like Louisville, where colored 
branches are being established, supervisors 
are absolutely necessary since the workers 
have had no library training. 

“Reference work in branches, especially in 
connection with social service,” was the title 
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of a paper written by Langdon L. Ward, su- 
pervisor of branches in Boston, and read by 
Mr. Jennings, of Seattle. Every district 
should have a clearing bureau of information. 
ln Boston, with its thirty branches, the ref- 
erence work varies with the constituency of 
each branch. Daily events are the hardest 
questions to furnish material for. Many so- 
cial agencies in Boston use the public library 
freely. Every branch must know every social 
agency in its vicinity, and not only supply 
the material asked for, but from time to time 
suggest other matter of interest. 

Miss Florence Overton, of the New York 
Public Library, read a paper on “Social ser- 
vice work in the branch,” in which she 
described with considerable detail the work 
as carried on in the Yorkville branch, of 
which she was until recently the branch li- 
brarian. The public library branch is be- 
coming more and more a community center 
in which the personality of the branch li- 
brarian is an important factor. The center 
of social work must be the branch librarian, 
aided by an efficient staff. She represents 
the public to the administration and the ad- 
ministration to the public. Community work 
in the city is much harder than in a small 
town, and must not be done at the expense 
of other kinds of library work, but so far 
as it does not interfere with the reguiar 
work it should be encouraged. Club meet- 
ings, lectures, classes in English, all are le- 
gitimate forms of community work for the 
branch library to undertake. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


THE meeting of the trustees’ section was 
held in the red room of the New Willard, 
Friday morning. Judge W. T. Porter, of Cin- 
cinnati, presided, and the meeting was one 
of the most interesting of the conference. 

Thomas L. Montgomery was the first 
speaker, his subject being the “Duty of trus- 
tees as to legislation.” Mr. Montgomery said 
that so far as he knew the duty of a trustee 
in this respect was the same as that of any 
other citizen. He said he had been connected 
with the Pennsylvania legislature since the 
time when the application of the dog tax to 
library purposes was the only library legisla- 
tion. In 1890, after an exciting last-minute 
campaign, the bill providing for a state library 
commission was passed on the last night of 
the session. This made no provision for 
money for the work, and for two years it was 
carried on by subscriptions from library trus- 
tees. The first year of the state library the 
appropriation was $12,000, which has been in- 
creased from time to time to the present al- 
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lowance of $30,000. Mr. Montgomery said 
that he had had less trouble with legislators 
than with educators who think libraries should 
be a part of the school system. He also said 
he thought cf trustees as men of general im- 
portance in a community, rather than as hav- 
ing any special interest in libraries, and he 
thought they should take a more positive in- 
terest. Figure head trustees do more harm 
than good. 

Mr. Montgomery was followed by Mr. R_ R. 
Bowker, whose subject, “Should libraries be 
under municipal and state civil service?” he 
termed a conundrum, hard because it was 
complicated. He said he felt qualified to 
speek on civil service as he had been interested 
in the question since 1879, when he drafted 
the original civil service plank, afterward 
adopted in much modified form by the Re- 
publicans at Chicago. It was never intended 
to stop removals for cause, not to lock the 
back door, but to put suitable examinations 
in front. In the Brooklyn Library, of which 
Mr. Bowker is a trustee, he said he believed 
they had a model civil service and model 
relations between trustees and librarian. The 
trustees are kept fully informed of all library 
matters, with the result that clearer knowl- 
edge means less interference. Every stage of 
the apprentices’ work is watched, examinations 
are held from time to time, and reports are 
made to the trustees. Salaries are graded, 
and increases are granted when recommended 
by the librarian. Some form of civil service 
in the library is desirable, the troubles incurred 
in working under it being nothing to those 
involved in working without it. The bogey of 
locality, however, should not be permitted. It 
will always be natural, other things being equal, 
to give preference to a local candidate, but 
when a graduate of a library school brings that 
school’s certificate, the certificate should be 
considered equal to any local examination. 
The library being a technical institution, it is 
most important that all competitive tests should 
be conducted by library authorities from a 
library point of view. 

Mr. J. T. Jennings, of Seattle, followed Mr. 
Bowker in a discussion of the same question. 
He believes in the principle of civil service, 
but thinks that any civil service system ap- 
plied to libraries should be under the control 
of the trustees, not that of an outside state 
or municipal board. He questioned fifty-three 
large libraries of the country, and found only 
nine under a civil service regime. Eight of 
these nine promptly reported it unsatisfactory, 
while the ninth was non-committal. Twenty- 


eight of the libraries questioned are located 
in cities having civil service commissions, but 
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nineteen are exempted on the ground that per- 
sonality, gumption and tact, cannot be tested 
by examinations. Neither the Library of Con- 
gress nor the British Museum Library is un- 
der civil service rules. 

Arguments usually offered in favor of civil 
service are that it eliminates politics, selects 
the best candidates, is democratic, saves time, 
and protects from removal. In actual work- 
ing many of these arguments do not hold. 
The system is far from ideal, though far bet- 
ter than the spoils system. Objection to civil 
service examinations by outside boards is 
based on the fact that in many cases the ex- 
amination cannot furnish any adequate test, 
that geographical limitations imposed are ab- 
surd, and that it makes very difficult the re- 
moval of inefficient assistants. In the model 
charter prepared for Los Angeles the civil 
service experts recommend that removal power 
be placed in the hands of the appointing officer. 

Mr. Jennings closed with the statement that 
the A. L. A. should go on record on this ques- 
tion of municipal and state civil service as it 
relates to libraries. If a city has two boards, 
library and civil service, both appointed by the 
same head, why should its most important 
task be taken away from the library board 
and given to the other board? 

Speaking on the subject of “Should there 
be a pension law?” Henry E. Legler, librarian 
of the Public Library of Chicago, declared 
that such a law should be in effect in this 
country, similar to the method of pensioning 
the employes of the libraries of his city. Mr. 
Legler said the employes of the libraries of 
Chicago had been working under the pension 
system since 1905. An employe after twenty 
years’ service is entitled to be pensioned, while 
those who are totally disabled after ten years’ 
service also receive a pension. Annuities may 
be voted at the age of fifty-five, even if the 
length of service is not full. 

He stated that when an employe is eligible 
to a pension he or she is examined by the 
pension board, consisting of two members of 
the library board and three employes. In the 
case of an employe being disabled a physical 
examination is made by a board of physicians, 
who report as to whether or not a pension 
should be given. 

The maximum pension is $50 and the min- 
imum $27.50 per month. Those employes re- 
ceiving from $600 to $700 a year receive the 
lowest grade, while the rates increase up to 
$so for those receiving $1,500 yearly or more. 
The employes, he stated, contribute, at their 
own option, 1 per cent of their salary to the 
pension fund yearly, while the fines secured 
from overdue books are also added to the fund. 
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He stated that last year these fines amounted 

to $16,000. Mr. Legler said the pension fund 
now is about $100,000 and that it draws in- 
terest of $4,000 yearly. He said also that this 
amount in the fund is much larger than the 
pension roll. In answer to a question Mr. 
Legler stated that an employe withdrawing 
from the library service before the end of the 
term may get back one-half of all the money 
he had paid in. If an employe not a member 
dies, the nearest of kin gets one year’s annuity. 

The speaker declared that he did not see 
why employes of state institutions should not 
be pensioned as are the employes of big corpo- 
rations. 

Judge Porter, slated to discuss the question 
“Do the state liability.and workmen’s compen- 
sation acts apply to libraries?” asked leave to 
withhold his discussion and print it in the 
Proceedings, as action on this question is now 
pending in a case in Ohio, and he wished to 
incorporate the result into his remarks. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, in discussing the ques- 
tion “Should libraries be classified for the 
purpose of fixing a standard for salaries and 
vacations?” said there was no question of the 
need of higher salaries and longer vacations 
for library workers. Especially do the lower 
grades need increase in wages, as the initial 
salary now paid to newcomers is less than a 
living wage. If the graded service could be 
revised, with recommendation of more money 
for beginners, the libraries all over the country 
would be benefited. If at the same time the 
grading could be made more uniform, there 
would be less inducement to librarians to 
move from place to place, as increase in pay 
could only come from advancement in the 
grades. No librarian should try to take away 
another's assistant without consulting the chief 
affected, but on the other hand no librarian 
should try to hold back any assistant from 
going ahead as fast as possible. 

“The relation of the library to the city gov- 
ernment—municipal reference,” was discussed 
by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, of St. Louis. The 
municipal reference library is not a library at 
all in the sense of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
It is, rather, a bureau of information, and 
should be in close relation with the public 
library to avoid wasteful duplication. It 
should be located as close as possible to the 
people using it, preferably in the city hall, and 
must be absolutely impartial and unbiased. 
Even in the interest of good reforms it is 
dangerous to take sides. It is practically the 
only non-partisan public institution at the 
present time, and must be kept so—one argu- 
ment for associating it with the public library 
rather than any city department. 
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Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, librarian of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library, spoke on the “Exten- 
sion of the privilege of the city libraries to 
counties.” Sixteen years ago, in April, 1898, 
the law was passed in Ohio for the extension 
of city library privileges to each county, and 
the tax levy was also extended. At once the 
Cincinnati trustees announced their willing- 
ness to take in any village library in the county 
and run it as a part of the city system. Six 
were taken in before the end of 1808. Now 
seven trustees have charge of the libraries 
of the whole county. Efficiency has been in- 
creased in the librarics and the administration 
has been satisfactory to all, the small libraries 
now having the benefit of the city’s resources. 

Miss Mary E. Ahern, editor of Public 
Libraries, was the last speaker of the morn- 
ing. Her subject was “Some trustees—there 
are others,” and she talked entertainingly of 
the various trustees with whom she had come 
in contact in various parts of the country—some 
of them so ignorant and short-sighted with 
regard to the duties and possibilities of their 
libraries that one wondered how their libra- 
ries ever managed to exist at all under their 
management; others, of open, progressive 
mind, pushing their librarians ahead by the 
force of their own personality. 


JOINT MEETING OF NORMAL AND HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

THE second annuai meeting was called to 
order by Miss Mary E. Hall, librarian of the 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. The opering 
address on “College and normal school 
courses in the use of the library and in chil- 
dren’s literature,” assigned to Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, U. S. commissioner of education, was 
delivered, in his absence, by Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, specialist in higher education in the 
Bureau of Education. The library is a lab- 
oratory, the only one every one has to keep 
on using after school is ended. It is absurd 
to expect a student to use a laboratory with- 
out instruction. That teachers have not told 
students how to unlock the library is extraor- 
dinary. Statistics, analyzed by Dr. Wolcott 
in the report of the commissioner of education 
for 1912, on the spread of courses in the use 
of the library, were given. Figures for 1913, 
from manuscript in the Bureau of Education, 
show an increase of institutions offering such 
courses. These courses are of two kinds: 
(1) Those offering instruction in the technical 
part of library work; (2) those giving in- 
struction in the use of books and in chil- 
dren's literature. The second is the more use- 
ful. Three publications mark the advance of 
library courses in schools. They are the re- 
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port to the National Education Association in 
1905 of the committee on instruction in library 
administration in normal schools; the report 
of Mr. James V. Sturgis, principal of the 
Geneseo State Normal School, on the training 
of teachers in the use of books in the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Proceedings for 
1910, and the report of the committee on 
normal school libraries in the proceedings of 
the same society for 1913. These reports show 
that the movement is growing rapidly. The 
results receive favorable comment, for pupils 
are found to be able to do their school work 
faster. Library lessons should be given in 
high schools in order that normal schools may 
specialize on courses for teachers. 

Dr. J. D. Wolcott, librarian of the Bureau 
of Education, told how the library of the 
Bureau may serve the schools. He said he 
wished to extend the service of the library 
and welcomed suggestions for its wider use. 
The library has a large collection of pedagog- 
ical material, both old and new, and an at- 
tempt is made to have it as complete as pos- 
sible. While it is primarily for the use of the 
specialists of the Bureau and for the staff, he 
would be glad to make it a circulating and 
reference library for the whole United States 
as well as a clearing house for statistics and 
information. Books are loaned freely to pub- 
lic, university, and normal school libraries 
and to responsible individuals. Since last fall 
package libraries have been sent to school 
superintendents of towns, cities and counties. 
These libraries contain from twenty-five to 
fifty books, selected either by the superintend- 
ent or by one of the staff of the Bureau, 
bearing on the topics to be discussed in teach- 
ers’ meetings. The bibliographic service tur- 
nishes free information to every one on educa- 
tional topics, library work with children, and 
lists of books for school libraries. Reference 
lists or nearly 1,000 educational topics are on 
file and new lists are often compiled on re- 
quest. The monthly record of current pub- 
lications is sent free to any one who wishes 
it. Among other services the Bureau indicates 
government publications that can be used in 
school work, prints cards for educational 
books, and gives advice about organization 
of school libraries. 

The school library exhibit, prepared by Miss 
Ida M. Mendenhall, is to be maintained per- 
manently and sent out to state and national 
meetings. The library hopes to undertake to 
collect and to organize a model school li- 
brary. A chapter on library progress is a fea- 
ture of the commissioner’s annual report. A 
report of school library statistics, issued every 
five years, is to be issued this year. 
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A letter was read from Dr. Claxton, ex- 
pressing his interest in library work and the 
conviction that “the time must soon come 
when every county will have at least one good 
central library with branches within all its 
villages and crossroad places, and with dis- 
tributing points in all its schools. In addition 
to this every school should have a collection 
of books of its own.” 

Mr. Willis H. Kerr, librarian of the State 
Normal School, Emperia, Kan., gave a survey 
of the school library situation. He character- 
ized the situation as one of surprising hope- 
fulness. The following publications have been 
issued since the last meeting: Miss Ida M. 
Mendenhall’s report of the committee on ror- 
mal school libraries, now published as a sep- 
arate pamphlet by the National Education As- 
sociation; Miss Martha Wilson’s “Books for 
high schools,” an A. L. A. reprint, and “Books 
for elementary schools” published by the state 
Department of Education in St. Paul; Miss 
Mary J. Booth’s “List of geographical material 
which may be obtained free or at small cost,” 
an A. L. A. reprint; Miss Mary E. Hall’s “List 
on vocational guidance through the library,” 
an A. L. A. reprint. 

A statement on library service in schools 
and the status of school librarians was adopted 
by the library section of the National Council 
of Teachers of English at Chicago on Novem- 
ber 28, 1913, and by the Illinois Library As- 
sociation at Chicago on December 31, 1913. It 
was presented to the Council of the A. L. A. 
at Chicago, January 2, 1914, and referred to 
a committee. (Printed in Lrprary JOURNAL, 39: 
129, Feb., 1914.) 

Other points which Mr. Kerr brought out 
were that school librarians should be organ- 
ized as a section of the A. L. A. with work 
outlined and pushed forward from year to 
year by committees. Library topics should 
be secured for the general programs of teach- 
ers’ meetings. A yearly revision of a school 
library purchase list should be attempted. 
Facts and statistics should be collected in re- 
gard to the number of school libraries, how 
used, and how supported. A study should also 
be made of an elementary school and high 
school library budget. 

Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, librarian of the pub- 
lic library at Riverside, Cal., spoke of teaching 
library work to normal school students in 
1896, at the State Normal School, in Greeiey, 
Colorado. 

The paper entitled “Southern high schools 
must have state appropriations for libraries,” 
by Mr. Louis R. Wilson, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was read by Miss 
Annie F. Petty. In North Carolina state and 
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town supported high schools have had for 
support only the thirty dollars provided for 
elementary schools. The state library commis- 
sions and state universities are helping in es- 
tablishing high school libraries and in North 
Carolina the establishment of a high school 
debating league has also helped. The great 
need is felt for the immediate provision of 
a state library fund for high schools. 

Mrs. Pearl Williams Kelley of the state 
Board of Education, at Nashville, stated the 
laws pertaining to school library work in Ten- 
nessee. Since 1909, school libraries have been 
part of the state educational scheme. The 
state Board of Education has been authorized 
to have a department of library extension 
which urges instruction in the use of books 
and in children’s literature, makes exhibits and 
helps to correlate schools with public libraries. 
The remotest counties of the state have been 
penetrated. The greatest need in Tennessee 
now is for library instruction in its normal 
schools. 

Miss Rosa M. Leeper, of the Dallas Public 
Library, discussed “School library work in 
Texas.” A school library law is now being 
agitated as there is no provision for school 
libraries. Statistics show there is not one li- 
brary book per child in the state. 

Mr. F. K. Walter, of the New York State 
Library School, stated that during the past year 
he had tried to get teachers and superintend- 
ents to attend library institutes with the re- 
sult that between thirty-five and forty per cent 
of those attending the institutes were teachers 
and school people. The courses given pupils 
in schools must emphasize the non-technical 
side of library work, teaching them to use ref- 
erence books and the catalog. 

Dr. Sherman Williams, chief of the school 
library division, state Education Department, 
New York, said there were 11,000 school dis- 
tricts in New York and that all except 43 
have school libraries. In rural schools the 
teacher is the librarian. When any school of 
high school grade appoints a librarian, $100 is 
given by the state. Small communities may 
unite with the school board and employ a li- 
brarian jointly. The commissioner of educa- 
tion is to make rules in regard to the qualifi- 
cations of the librarian. 

The nominating committee, Miss Marie A. 
Newberry, Mr. Willis H. Kerr, and Miss Anna 
Hadley recommended the following, who were 
unanimously elected: President, Miss Martha 
Wilson, St. Paul, Minn.; vice-president, Mr. 
Joseph F. Daniels, Riverside, Cal.; secretary, 
Miss Fanny D. Ball, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The following resolutions were adopted be- 
fore adjournment: 
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1. Resolved, That we recard our profound pleas- 
ure and thanks for the very great and very helpful 
interest and co-operation of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. P. P. Claxton; of Mrs. 
Claxton; of Dr. J. D. Wolcott, librarian of the Bureau 
of Education; both in this meeting, in the notable 
school library exhibit now a permanent part of the 
educational equipment of the Bureau of Education, 
and in the furthering of school library progress the 
country over. 

2. Resolved, That we record our appreciation and 
thanks to the A. L. A. Publishing Board for its en- 
couragement of the school library movement by the 
publication of several school library documents. 

3. Resolved, That we record our conviction that 
as a part of their educational equipment and _ staff, 
all schools should avail themselves of the same highly 
efficient library organization and service with which the 
general public is served. We regard the properly 
equipped and administered school library as funda- 
mental im modern educational work; it facilitates, 
applies, and enriches the whole process of education. 
We therefore endorse the statement adopted by the 
Council of the American Library Association at 
Chicago, Jan. 2, 1914. 

4. Resolved, That this body make the proper pe- 
tition to the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for the establishing of a Schoel Library Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. 

s. Resolved, That we express to Miss Ida M. 
Mendenhall and Dr. John Cotton Dana our hearty 
appreciation of their thoughtful and_ indefatigable 
labors in the preparation of the school library exhibit 
of the Bureau of Education, which it is believed will 
prove to be a landmark in the history of American 
school library development. 

6. Resolved, That we thank Miss Laura N. Mann, 
librarian of the Central High School of Washington, 
and the other school librarians of Washington, for 
their cordial welcome to us and their efforts in behalf 
of this meeting. 


ROUND TABLE OF NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Miss Mary C. Richardson, of the State Nor- 
mal School, Castine, Maine, led the round 
table which convened immediately after the 
close of the joint session. 

Miss Gertrude Buck, of the State Normal 
School of Emporia, answered the question, 
Do teacher-librarian graduates find positions? 
They do find positions, but not all as teacher- 
librarians. At least they get the inspiration 
of the course and the children in their care 
get the benefit. 

Mrs. P. P. Claxton, of Washington, D. C., 
who was to speak on the need of state super- 
vision for school libraries, was unable to be 
present. Tennessee and Minnesota have a 
supervisor of school libraries in the Depart- 
ment of Education. There is a difference of 
opinion whether this work should be under- 
taken by the library commissions or by the 
Department of Education. The library com- 
missions feel it is their work while teachers 
feel its force more if it is in the Department 
of Education. The library people do not know 
the work of the schools, while the school 
people are restricted in interests. The teacher 
knows the children, the librarian knows the 
books and both should work together. 

Miss Lucy E. Fay, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, spoke on the topic “Is there 
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need of standardizing library courses in nor- 
mal schools?” Only a few schools give ade- 
quate training. A committee should be ap- 
pointed to urge a minimum course of general 
library lessons, of children’s literature, and 
of practice lessons in the grades. There 
should be a course for rural school teachers 
and one for high school teachers. 

Miss Fay was appointed chairman of a 
committee to make a report on recommended 
courses at the next meeting. 

Miss Julia A. Hopkins, of the School of 
Library Science, Pratt Institute, discussed 
“Some essentials in library instruction.” The 
normal school student should know how to 
use the library, should have knowledge of the 
co-operation with public libraries, and should 
be fitted to teach the pupils in his care how 
to use the library. Restrict reference work 
to a few books and train the students how 
to select, from a group of books, the best 
book on the subject. Cataloging, confined to 
the use of the catalog, should be given to 
show filing arrangements and the relation 
of the subjects in the catalog. The correla- 
tion of work is of great importance. Classi- 
fication is not one thing, reference another, 
cataloging another, but all taken together 
throw the library open to the student. The 
work should fit in with the work of the school 
and make the teacher feel that the library 
will lighten her work. 

The question of getting pupils to read good 
books was discussed. Displays of new bocks, 
lists of over-Sunday books, and picture ex- 
hibits with books nearby, were suggested. 
Mary J. Boorn, Secretary. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ROUND TABLE 


Immediately after the joint session of the 
normal and high school librarians the round 
table of the latter was called to order by the 
chairman, Miss Anne Hadley, Gilbert High 
School, Winsted, Conn., with Miss M. A. New- 
berry acting as secretary. 

The first speaker was Prof. Emerson, of the 
University of Vermont, who gave a most in- 
spiring talk on “Some books of value to the 
high school teacher.” Agreeing with an ear- 
lier statement that the library was a laboratory 
and the only laboratory that would be used 
on through life, he further stated that it was 
one great power that could be used to vitalize 
instruction in the high school. The high 
school pupils are in what Prof. Emerson chose 
to call the “cyclopedic age.” Facts are their 
domain, therefore encyclopedias, handbooks, 
etc., must be in the high school library. This 
is especially necessary for those intending to 
go to college in order that they may have a 
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proper basis and foundation of facts through 
which they can interpret the newer problems. 
Too often, Prof. Emerson reminds us, do 
these people come to college without a proper 
knowledge of ordinary geographical and bio- 
graphical facts. Then too, there must be the 
books which will give appreciation of the 
three great factors of life—literature, art, and 
science. Let there be literature first and fore- 
most in which heart and soul appear, be it 
Shakespeare or Stevenson; art which shows 
a harmonious, dignified and complete relation 
of purpose and result, as illustrated in the 
Pan-American building or in the St. Gaudens 
statue; and science, the essence of truth, not 
mere technology but the narration of the 
great truths of scientific knowledge. If we 
send people out with a sense of literature, 
art, and scientific truth, then will the library 
serve as a laboratory through life. 

Miss Cook of the Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, mentioned the following 
titles as being very useful: “World's com- 
mercial products,” Cochrane “Modern indus- 
trial progress,” Mills “Searchlights on some 
American industries,” Wiley “Foods and their 
adulteration,” Olsen “Pure foods, their adul- 
teration, nutritive value and cost,” Kaup 
“Machine shop practice,” Noyes “Handwork 
in wood,” “Cyclopedia of modern shop prac- 
tice.” Prof. Emerson suggested also such 
titles as Ashley “British industries,” Cunning- 
ham “Growth of English industry and com- 
merce,” Rogers “Six centurics of work and 
wages.” 

Miss Hains of City College, Baltimore, em- 
phasized the fact that pupils should know 
books other than their textbooks and recom- 
mended original sources. “The librarian,” she 
said, “may take him to the wood, but he must 
catch and cook his hare before he can par- 
take thereof.” 

This discussion was followed by an excel- 
lent paper on “Library methods in the high 
school,” by Miss F. M. Hopkins, Central High 
School, Detroit, Mich., who said in part that 
the high school librarian meets the pupils 
at an age when they are most open to the 
influence of idealism, most anxious to try 
their wings in lines of self direction, and in 
the most impressionable age when a taste for 
cultural reading can best be formed, or on the 
reverse side a liking for the commonplace 
can find its permanent hold. Surely our duty 
is clear. We must not only make known to 
them the bibliographical aids that exist, but 
must also reveal to them the wealth of material 
to which they can turn in their leisure hours. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the lunch- 
eon for which Miss Mann had arranged. 
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While further discussion did not prove feasi- 
ble, necessitating the omission of two topics, all 
felt that the meeting with others and the con- 
sequent exchange of ideas was not only a 
valuable but delightful close to a most help- 
ful meeting. M. A. Newnerry, Secretary. 

LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 

The League of Library Commissions held 
three sessions, two of them being joint meet- 
ings with the College and Reference Section 
and the Agricultural Libraries Section, respec- 
tively. The opening session, held in the large 
ballroom of the New Willard, Tuesday 
morning, was presided over by Miss Elizabeth 
B. Wales, and in the absence of the secretary 
Mr. Robert P. Bliss, of Pennsylvania, was 
appointed secretary pro tem. 

The first paper was read by Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, of lowa, on the topic “Our respon- 
sibility to the commonwealth.” Mr. Brig- 
ham’s watchword for the state commissions 
is “co-ordination, not competition.” He said: 
“We have relied too much upon the worthi- 
ness of our cause and too little upon organiza- 
tion for offensive and defense action. With 
the aid of the parcel post, the commission can 
now extend its work in ways undreamed of 
in earlier days, and until the humblest citizen, 
wherever located, can avail himself of the 
advantages provided by the commonwealth, 
the library commission should not extend its 
field beyond the border-line of its present activ- 
ities.” Mr. Brigham especially deprecated the 
attempt of many library commissions (while 
making an exception of Wisconsin with its 
ample appropriations) to supply the legislative 
reference service which the state libraries 
could more adequately provide. 

Mr. J. R. C. Honeyman, of Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, presented a paper on the “Possi- 
bilities of the traveling library under the new 
law of the province of Saskatchewan.” Mr. 
Honeyman believes that the library system 
should be under the commission of education, 
as a part of the educational system of the 
province. He also urges that the commission 
should include one intelligent and well-edu- 
cated farmer, who has been a resident for 
some time, and knows local conditions. In 
answer to the question as to whether Sas- 
katchewan had a parcel post, Mr. Honeyman 
said it did not yet exist but was being dis- 
cussed. A supplementary statement on trav- 
eling libraries in other parts of Canada was 
made by Mr. J. W. Banton, of Toronto. “Rea- 
sons why the Wyoming State University sends 
out traveling libraries” were given in a letter 
from Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, the univer- 
sity librarian. 
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Mr. John A. Lapp, of Indiana, discussed “The 

legislative reference library as a separate de- 
partment.” He said that up to the present time 
there has been no constructive policy for leg- 
islative improvement, though both the state 
library commissions and state libraries have 
taken the matter up and have done good work. 
He agreed with Mr. Brigham, however, that 
both these agencies have other primary pur- 
poses from which they should not be dis- 
tracted, and he felt that this work should be 
done by a separate bureau. 

The relation of the state library to library 
extension was then discussed by Mr. Thomas 
L. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, who enumer- 
ated the varied conditions under which the 
different state libraries operate, and described 
in some detail the situation in Pennsylvania. 

Following a brief discussion of the papers, 
the publications committee made its report, 
which was in two parts. The first to be con- 
sidered was on a buying and reading list for 
prison libraries. Need for such a list in New 
York state has seemed so pressing that the 
State Library there has undertaken on its own 
account to compile and issue at an early date 
an annotated, classified list of about 1,000 rec- 
ommended titles. The committee therefore 
urged the league and the A. L. A. to arrange 
for the formal adoption of this list. Miss 
Elva Bascom read a report on study outlines, 
describing the progress of negotiations with 
Mr. H. W. Wilson for the preparation of such 
a series. Mr. Wilson, who was present, said 
he was ready to go ahead as soon as arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the league could be com- 
pleted and a suitable editor selected. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with Mr. Wil- 
son before leaving Washington to try to make 
some definite plan. 

The report of the committee on publicity 
for commission work was presented by Miss 
Baldwin, who also submitted for discussion 
and criticism a brief circular intended for 
distribution stating the general purpose of 
library extension work. 

The report of the committee on aid to new 
commissions was presented by Miss Caroline 
F. Webster, of New York. A questionnaire 
was sent to each library and women’s club in 
eleven states having no library commission. 
From the paucity of responses it was evident 
that a campaign of education would be re- 
quired before the necessary legislation could 
be secured, and recommendations for the best 
way of carrying on this campaign were 
made. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Matthew S. Dud- 
geon; first vice-president, Miss Caroline F. 
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Webster; second vice-president, Miss Mary 
Downey; secretary-treasurer, Miss Julia A. 
Robinson; publication committee, Asa Wyn- 
koop, Miss Elva S. Bascom, Miss Sarah B. 
Askew. 

At the second session on Wednesday after- 
noon, which was a joint meeting with the Col- 
lege and Reference Section, Mr. W. W. Bishop, 
of the Library of Congress, read a paper on 
“How the Library of Congress serves the peo- 
ple of the several states.” This was illustra- 
ted by an exhibit of the publications of the 
Library of Congress, including specimens of 
the work by the photostat in reproducing pages 
of books, etc. 

“The reference function of the small li- 
brary” was discussed by Charles E. Rush, 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and was followed by a 
paper on “State reference work through the 
small library station or small club,” by J. I. 
Wyer, Jr., of the New York State Library 
School. These formal papers were followed 
by discussion in which Miss Anna A. Mac- 
Donald, of the Pennsylvania Commission, 
spoke on “What the small library can do,” 
and Mr. Carl H. Milam, of Birmingham, Ala., 
told “What the state can do to help the small 
library.” 

Mr. Bliss said that he noticed a tendency in 
some of the states to have a number of insti- 
tutions undertake the work of circulating books 


through the state without any regard to what 


others were doing in the same line. In this 
way some confusion and duplication of effort 
and expense is caused. He thought it would 
be far wiser to have it recognized that the 
Free Library Commission is the proper body 
to which to direct requests for assistance. 
The commission then could get the required 
material from any source which is available. 
In this way the work could be centralized and 
carried on most economically and to the great- 
est advantage. 

The third session, held Thursday morning, 
was a joint meeting with the agricultural 
libraries section. Prof. W. J. Spillman, of the 
Department of Agriculture, was unable to pre- 
sent his paper on “The county agent and his 
relation to rural library work,” and his place 
was taken by Prof. W. D. Working, of the 
same department. This paper was followed 
by a discussion of “Publicity work for the 
county farm adviser” by Charles H. Williams, 
secretary of university extension at Columbia, 
Mo. “Present state systems of library work 
for rural communities” were discussed by Miss 
Frances M. Hobart, of Vergennes, Vt., who 
took up the work in the eastern states, and 
Miss Mary E. Ahern, who told what is being 
done in the Middle West. Clarence S. Hean, 
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librarian of the State Agricultural College of 
Wisconsin, presented a paper on “Possibilities 
of library co-operation with the farmers’ in- 
stitute and short course,” in which he showed 
the need of such co-operation and made some 
definite suggestions as to the best means of 
supplying help. In closing, the chairman called 
on the Hon. W. A. Lloyd to tell something 
about the Smith-Lever bill, now before Con- 
gress, which is intended to assist in the work 
being done by the county agents. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 

The ninth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries opened with an 
informal session held at 10 a. m., Monday, 
May 25, in the Red Parlor of the New Ebbitt 
House, Washington, D. C. 

After opening remarks by President Frank- 
lin O. Poole, of the Association of the Bar, 
New York City, the reports of the secretary, 
treasurer and various committees were rea‘, 
accepted and ordered printed. The commit- 
tees on legal bibliography, reprinting of ses- 
sion laws, national legislative information 
service, Latin-American laws, catalog § sub- 
ject headings, law libraries and law libra- 
rians were continued, their personnel to be 
subject to change at discretion of the presi- 
dent. 

An invitation from the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom to attend its meetings 
at Oxford, in September, was read and Mr. 
C. F. D. Belden, state librarian of Massachu- 
setts, was appointed delegate to represent the 
Association. 

On motion of Mr. T. L. Cole, Washington, 
D. C., the president appointed a committee of 
three to consider the adoption by the Asso- 
ciation of a system of symbols to indicate the 
pagination of books, with exact definitions of 
each, and other rules and definitions for use 
in describing books and cataloging them, such 
system and definitions to be reported to the 
Association at its next meeting. 

Mr. F. D. Colson of New York State Law 
Library not being present, his paper on de- 
veloping and improving the Law Library 
Journal, the official organ of the Association, 
was read by Mr. Hendrickson of St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The second session was held Monday at 
3 p. m., and consisted of a round table on 
the “Needs of small law libraries.” Miss 
Claribel H. Smith, of Hampden County Law 
Library, Springfield, Mass., who arranged the 
program, presided, and the entire afternoon 
was given over to the consideration of the 
subject. 
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Two formal sessions were held on Tuesday, 
May 26, at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m., when the 
following addresses were made: 

The functions and jurisdiction of the Court 
of Customs Appeals, by Hon. William L. 
Wemple, assistant attorney-general of the 
United States. 

Some auxiliaries of statute revision, by Mr. 
Arthur F. Belitz, assistant reviser of Wis- 
consin 

English law libraries, by Mr. George F. 
Deiser of Hirst Free Law Library of Phila- 
delphia. 

Legal literature of Latin-America, by Mr. 
C. H. Babcock, Washington, D. C. 

The monthly list of state publications, by 
Dr. H. J. Harris, chief of the division of doc- 
uments of the Library of Congress. 

The genesis of an Act of Congress, by Mr. 
Henry L. Bryan, editor of laws, State Depart- 
ment. 

Bill drafting, by Mr. Middleton Beaman, in 
charge of legislative drafting research at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

The election of officers for 1914-15 resulted 
as follows: President, E. J. Lien, state librarian 
of Minnesota, St. Paul; first vice-president, 
C. Will Shaffer, State Law Library, Olympia, 
Wash.; second vice-president, Mrs. Maud B. 
Cobb, state librarian of Georgia, Atlanta; 
secretary, Miss Gertrude E. Woodard, Law 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
treasurer, Edward H. Redstone, Social Law 
Library, Boston, Mass; executive committee: 
president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer, all ex-offi- 
cio, and F. O. Poole, New York City; E. O. 
S. Scholefield, British Columbia Legislative 
Library, Victoria; Frederick W. Schenk, Law 
Library, Univ. of Chicago, and O. J. Field, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Gertruve E, Wooparp, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held at Washington, D. C., May 
27-28, 1914, with an attendance of approxi- 
mately fifty at each session. It was unfor- 
tunate that the rooms available for sessions 
were both hot and noisy, so that those present 
sat in discomfort and heard with difficulty, 
yet perhaps nowhere in Washington could one 

have escaped the heat of that trying week. 
The first session, held in the red parlor of 
the New Ebbitt Hotel, Wednesday morning, 
the 27th, at 9:30, was opened by President 
Wyer, who delivered the president’s address, 
entitled “The state library and its librarian.” 
The report of the secretary C. B. Lester, fol- 
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lowed, showing progress in various state li- 
braries during the year just closed, and sup- 
plementary remarks were made from the 
floor by the state librarians of Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Mississippi and Connecticut. In par- 
ticular, Mr. Brigham reported that the State 
Library of Iowa had received 2500 volumes 
from the State Medical Society as the nucleus 
of a medical department, the society to ap- 
point therefor a trained assistant librarian. 

The secretary reported for the executive 
committee regarding the present condition of 
the association. Thirty-nine libraries now be- 
long and are demanding better meetings, better 
printed proceedings, and better committee 
work. The committee recommended that the 
proceedings be printed hereafter in the A. L. 
A. conference proceedings as was formerly 
done. The report was accepted. Mr. Godard 
explained the circumstances which had de- 
layed the printing of the 1912 proceedings. 

Dr. Mcllwaine, of Virginia, for the com- 
mittee on public archives, presented an elab- 
orate report, only part of which he read. He 
indicated the results of a questionnaire sent 
out by Mr. Wyer asking for information as to 
methods of classification and shelving of ar- 
chives, and read the replies for Alabama (by 
Dr. Owen), for Iowa (by Miss Ethel Virtue) 
and for Mississippi (by Dr. Rowland), as of 
special value. In Mississippi the archives are 
arranged chronologically, with reference to the 
state’s history, as if they had been systematic- 
ally filed from the beginning. 

The session closed with an address by 
Henry J. Harris, chief of the division of doc- 
uments of the Library of Congress, on “Thé 
Library of Congress and the state libraries.” 
He reviewed those activities of the national 
library which are of especial service to the 
state libraries, namely: the publication of the 
Monthly List of State Publications, the inter- 
library loans, the distribution of surplus ma- 
terial (now at about 35,000 pieces annually) 
and the printed catalog cards. He reminded 
those present that the proof-sheets of the 
cards are sold at a nominal rate, and em- 
phasized his belief that the state libraries 
might with advantage make wider use of this 
service. He called attention also to the check- 
list of foreign documents in the Library of 
Congress now in preparation by his division, 
the first two parts of whicli, covering Germany 
and Australia, will before long be ready. In 
conclusion, he expressed the hope that the 
Library of Congress would be of interesting 
helpfulness to the state libraries in the future. 

The second session was held Thursday after- 
noon at 2:30 in the white parlor of the New 
Ebbitt. Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of the 
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division of public documents of the New York 
Public Library, spoke on “The civic bibliog- 
raphy of to-morrow.” Calling attention to the 
awakening civic consciousness of the Amer- 
ican people and the recent establishment by 
universities and other institutions of training 
courses for civic service, she showed how this 
work created a demand for bibliographical 
material which the libraries must supply. 
There are two fundamental bibliographies on 
municipal problems: Brooks's, first published 
in Municipal Affairs, in 1897, and Munro's, 
now in preparation for publication by Har- 
vard University. But the student of civic 
training needs much help not to be found 
in any bibliography; hence the librarian 
must widen his field. As trade follows the 
flag, so must bibliography follow its sub- 
ject. The librarian should watch all avail- 
able newspapers and keep track of civic prog- 
ress in other states. Present conditions are 
not met by orthodox bibliographies, as is in- 
dicated by the work done in municipal re- 
search bureaus and by the recent growth of 
information services. There must also be a 
standard classification of civic terms, to over- 
come the difficulties now met in the wide var- 
ijations in terminology in civic subjects. In 
conclusion Miss Hasse urged the appointment 
of a committee to take up the matter of a 
national program of civic bibliography. 

John A. Lapp, director of the Indiana Bu- 
reau of Legislative and Administrative Infor- 
mation, reported for the committee on co- 
operation between legislative reference depart- 
ments. This report was essentially similar to 
his report to the Special Libraries Association, 
which will be found on pages 86-88 of Special 
Libraries for June 1914. 

Mr. Godard presented a resolution urging 
Congress to take action toward a national 
legislative reference bureau competent to serve 
both federal and state governments. Adopted. 

Mrs. M. C. Spencer, state librarian of 
Michigan, reported, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on exchange and distribution of doc- 
uments, the following recommendations: (1) 
That state exchanges be made as widely and 
generously as possible, without regard to the 
practice of reciprocity on the part of the re- 
cipient; (2) that so far as possible this dis- 
tribution be extended to other institutions; 
(3) that the state library be the distributing 
office; (4) that state library sets of documents 
be made as complete as possible; (5) that a 
committee be appointed to urge closer co- 
operation between the states; (6) that the 
Library of Congress be asked to publish a 
check-list of foreign laws in the private li- 
braries of the United States; and (7) that 


the association publish in its proceedings a 
list of those states which give away all doc- 
uments under their control. It was voted to 
distribute to all state libraries a printed set 
of these recommendations. 

The following officers were chosen for 1914- 
1915: President, J. L. Gillis, California; first 
vice-president, Thomas M. Owen, Alabama; 
second. vice-president, C. F. D. Belden, Massa- 
chusetts; secretary-treasurer, C. B. Lester, 
Wisconsin. The appointment of the various 
standing committees was left to the incoming 
president. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The sixth annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association was held at the New 
Willard Hotel on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 27-28, 1914, the daytime sessions in the 
mezzanine parlor and the evening sessions in 
the Gridiron room. Notwithstanding the ex- 
cessive heat in both meeting-places, the at- 
tendance at the principal sessions was large. 
An unfortunate feature that prevented many 
persons from full enjoyment of the meetings 
was the failure of several speakers to make 
themselves heard. After making due allow- 
ance for street noises, it seems evident that 
the meetings contained a warning of condi- 
tions to be avoided at future conventions. As, 
however, most of the papers have appeared 
in the proceedings of the association (Special 
Libraries, June, 1914), members who failed 
to hear any part of them will be able to read 
them in full. For the same reason no attempt 
is made here to summarize any of the papers 
so printed. 

At the opening session, Wednesday after- 
noon, the general subject was “Co-operative 
information getting; what has been done and 
is being done; what may be done.” The fol- 
lowing papers were read: by John A. Lapp, 
of the Indiana Bureau of Legislative Infor- 
mation, “The Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice;” by A. G. S. Josephson, Chicago, “The 
Index Office—its nearer purpose and its larger 
aim ;” by G. W. Lee, Boston, “The Boston Co- 
operative Information Bureau in the light of 
three years of service;” and by R. H. John- 
ston, of the Bureau of Railway Economics 
Library, Washington, “Co-operation and the 
special librarian.” A paper by Eugene F. Mc- 
Pike on “Inter-communication: national and 
international,” suggesting an international fed- 
eration for communication among investiga- 
tors, collectors, etc., was not read, owing to 
the author’s absence, but appears in the pro- 
ceedings above referred to.. Discussion cen- 
tered chiefly about the remarks of Mr. Mac- 
farlane, of the Philadelphia Commercial 
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Museum, who called attention to the import- 
ance to libraries of having on hand directories 
of important cities, both domestic and foreign, 
particularly of commercial cities. 

Wednesday evening was given over to 
round-table discussion, held for the most part 
in the Gridiron room. At the round table on 
municipal reference libraries, Mr. Lester, 
leader, a report was read by Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Blackall on her work in outlining guide 
headings for an index to the council proceed- 
ings of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. This work 
was a special assignment in connection with 
the course of study in library administration 
and public service added last year to the train- 
ing course of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. Eau Claire, with its 25,000 in- 
habitants, was chosen as a typical small city. 
It is hoped that out of this work a practical 
working basis may be evolved for the uniform 
indexing of documents of second, third and 
fourth-class cities. 

The round table on training for special li- 
brary service was led by Mr. Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, who told of the method 
followed in Wisconsin, where persons al- 
ready having some special education are 
trained in library science in addition. Spe- 
cial knowledge in a given field is pre-sup- 
posed; general knowledge will not do. Such 
persons are taught classification, cataloging, 
and reference work. They get substantially 
all that a library student would get in a one- 
year course, as well as practice in the actual 
work of the legislative reference library. The 
plan is not a short-cut into the library pro- 
fession, but an attempt to take persons of 
special knowledge and ground them in the 
fundamentals of library science. 

Miss Plummer spoke briefly of the plans 
for the municipal reference course at the New 
York Public Library, which will approach the 
task from the opposite direction: that is to 
say, librarians will be taken and trained to be 
effective in municipal reference work. She 
believed it would be hard to get specialists to 
take library courses because they generally 
have better opportunities in their own fields 
than they could obtain as librarians. 

Discussion seemed to indicate that the Wis- 
consin method was favored for the produc- 
tion of high-grade special librarians, while the 
New York plan would supply the need of 
trained assistants for such librarians. 

The round table on classification systems 
for special collections was led by G. W. Lee, 
of Stone & Webster, who recommended the 
Dewey decimal system as “at least 75 per cent 


good.” 


Mr. Dudgeon proposed that members of the 
association should arrange to intercharge 
ideas within groups, according to the nature 
of their libraries, to the end that each group 
should adopt a standard expansion of the 
Dewey classification. 

Mr. Marion asked why libraries did not 
more generally adopt the expansions of Dewey 
worked out by the International Institute of 
Bibliography at Brussels. 

Mr. Handy told why it was necessary for 
him to devise a new system of classification 
for the Insurance Library at Boston. For the 
purposes of that library he had found the 
Dewey classification insufficient; for one thing 
it scattered fire protection engineering in five 
groups, whereas he needed to bring all that 
material into one group. His system could, 
however, be attached to the Dewey by anyone 
at any time. Had the Library of Congress 
classification of fire insurance been completed 
at that time he would not have been obliged 
to work out his own system. 

On motion of Mr. Dudgeon it was 

Resolved, That this round table request the 
executive committee of the Special Libraries 
Association to appoint a committee, represent- 
ative of the several groups of special libra- 
ries, whose duty it shall be to report at the 
next meeting a scheme for making uniform 

classifications within each group. 

Other round tables discussed: “Clippings 
and magazine articles in a special library,” 
Mr. Marion, leader; “Special library public- 
ity,” Mr. Brainerd Dyer, publicity manager for 
the National Carbon Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, leader; and “Co-operative analytic in- 
dexing of engineering societies’ proceedings,” 
Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of Con- 
gress, leader. At the last-mentioned round 
table, Messrs. Cutter, Gamble, Marion, Mor- 
ton and Johnston and Miss Eleanor Frick 
were appointed a committee to look into the 
matter further. 

A round table on “Collection of material for 
sociological libraries” was conducted in the 
Munsey building by Miss Ono Mary Imhoff, 
librarian of the International Health Commis- 
sion, Washington. 

The subject of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion was: “The place of the special library 
in other than academic efforts for training to 
greater efficiency in business, commerce, gov- 
ernment, and industry.” John Cotton Dana, 
in a paper entitled, “A national center for mu- 
nicipal information,” recommended the estab- 
lishment of such a center by the librarians of 
the country. He recommended also the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information concern- 
ing libraries and their work and the work of 
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related enterprises, a service which would be 
of assistance not only to librarians but to cor- 
porations and institutions desiring to estab- 
lish libraries. These suggestions bore fruit 
in resolutions adopted later. 

Miss Orpha Zoe Massey, librarian of the 
Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, Ga., read 
a paper describing the methods by which this 
corporation endeavors to hold the loyalty and 
develop the ability of each employe through 
the library. This system was also quite fully 
described by Miss Massey in an article in 
Special Libraries for December, 1913, which 
was summarized on p. 170-171 of the Liprary 
JOURNAL for February, 1914. 

A paper on “The special library and public 
efficiency” was read by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
secretary to the committee on practical train- 
ing for public service of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association, and will be found in 
the proceedings of the association. 

In the spirit of the second suggestion in Mr. 
Dana’s paper, it was voted that the executive 
committee publish a handbook of information 
regarding special libraries, to consist of the 
best articles describing various special libra- 
ries that have appeared in the association 
periodical Special Libraries. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, R. H. Johnston, li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington; first vice-president, Elizabeth V. 
Dobbins, librarian of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, New York; second 
vice-president, R. A. Campbell, librarian of the 
Municipal Reference branch of the New York 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, Guy E. 
Marion, librarian of Arthur D. Little corpora- 
tion, Boston. 

On Thursday evening the association lis- 
tened to the deferred paper by E. C. Wolf, 
manager of the Employment and Instruction 
Department of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, on “Collected information in print and 
the training of employes.” This paper ap- 
pears in the printed proceedings. On Mr. 
Wolf's motion it was 

Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to investigate the business library 
problem in corporations, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of employes, and to de- 
velop concrete methods to be furnished corpo- 
rations which desire to establish such libraries. 

On motion of Mr. Brigham it was 

Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to take up the question of the publica- 
tion of the handbook [entrusted by vote at the 
morning session to the executive committee], 
its action to be subject to revision by the exec- 
utive committee. 
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Mr. Handy was continued as a committee 
of one on publicity. 

Mr. Campbell presented a resolution calling 
for the appointment by the chair of a commit- 
tee of five to investigate and make recommen- 
dations upon the location, support, organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a national bureau of 
information on municipal affairs. The reso- 
lution was adopted and Messrs. Dana, Lapp, 
Flagg, Ranck and Campbell were appointed 
the committee. 

After other minor business had been dis- 
posed of the meeting adjourned. 


Library Schools 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tue exhibit “Making of a book” prepared 
and lent by Charles Scribner’s Sons, was dis- 
played in one of the school rooms, April 29- 
May 9. In addition to the Scribner exhibit, 
which illustrated by photograph and specimen 
the different stages of book making, a large 
amount of other material from the State Li- 
brary was also on exhibition. This consisted 
of fine bindings (original and facsimile), il- 
lustrated books and mounted plates showing 
different kinds of illustrations and a collection 
of manuals and treatises on illustration and 
practical typography. The Library School and 
the State Library co-operated in the manage- 
ment of the exhibit. Mr. Tolman, Mr. Bis- 
coe, Miss Woodworth and Miss Ellis attend- 
ed to its installation, the students of both 
classes giving voluntary service as attendants 
and guides. 

The libraries of the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys in the vicinity of Albany held a li- 
brary institute, under the auspices of the New 
York Library Association, in one of the 
school’s lecture rooms, May 8. The meeting, 
which was one of the largest local library 
meetings ever held in the district, was at- 
tended by many of the students. 

In addition to the regular summer session, 
which began June 3, a library institute for 
district school superintendents will be held 
during the first week of July. At this insti- 
tute only those problems of book selection 
and library organization which directly affect 
small rural school libraries will be discussed. 
The discussions and lectures will be supple- 
mented by an exhibit of books suitable for 
school libraries. 

Two lectures have recently been given by 
specialists from the staff of the University 
of the State of New York. The first, on 
“Principles of artistic bulletin making” was 
given May 5 by Mr. Royal B. Farnum, special- 
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Museum, who called attention to the import- 
ance to libraries of having on hand directories 
of important cities, both domestic and foreign, 
particularly of commercial cities. 

Wednesday evening was given over to 
round-table discussion, held for the most part 
in the Gridiron room. At the round table on 
municipal reference libraries, Mr. Lester, 
leader, a report was read by Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Blackall on her work in outlining guide 
headings for an index to the council proceed- 
ings of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. This work 
was a special assignment in connection with 
the course of study in library administration 
and public service added last year to the train- 
ing course of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. Eau Claire, with its 25,000 in- 
habitants, was chosen as a typical small city. 
It is hoped that out of this work a practical 
working basis may be evolved for the uniform 
indexing of documents of second, third and 
fourth-class cities. 

The round table on training for special li- 
brary service was led by Mr. Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, who told of the method 
followed in Wisconsin, where persons al- 
ready having some special education are 
trained in library science in addition. Spe- 
cial knowledge in a given field is pre-sup- 
posed; general knowledge will not do. Such 
persons are taught classification, cataloging, 
and reference work. They get substantially 
all that a library student would get in a one- 
year course, as well as practice in the actual 
work of the legislative reference library. The 
plan is not a short-cut into the library pro- 
fession, but an attempt to take persons of 
special knowledge and ground them in the 
fundamentals of library science. 

Miss Plummer spoke briefly of the plans 
for the municipal reference course at the New 
York Public Library, which will approach the 
task from the opposite direction: that is to 
say, librarians will be taken and trained to be 
effective in municipal reference work. She 
believed it would be hard to get specialists to 
take library courses because they generally 
have better opportunities in their own fields 
than they could obtain as librarians. 

Discussion seemed to indicate that the Wis- 
consin method was favored for the produc- 
tion of high-grade special librarians, while the 
New York plan would supply the need of 
trained assistants for such librarians. 

The round table on classification systems 
for special collections was led by G. W. Lee, 
of Stone & Webster, who recommended the 
Dewey decimal system as “at least 75 per cent 
good.” 
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Mr. Dudgeon proposed that members of the 
association should arrange to intercharge 
ideas within groups, according to the nature 
of their libraries, to the end that each group 
should adopt a standard expansion of the 
Dewey classification. 

Mr. Marion asked why libraries did not 
more generally adopt the expansions of Dewey 
worked out by the International Institute of 
Bibliography at Brussels. 

Mr. Handy told why it was necessary for 
him to devise a new system of classification 
for the Insurance Library at Boston. For the 
purposes of that library he had found the 
Dewey classification insufficient; for one thing 
it scattered fire protection engineering in five 
groups, whereas he needed to bring all that 
material into one group. His system could, 
however, be attached to the Dewey by anyone 
at any time. Had the Library of Congress 
classification of fire insurance been completed 
at that time he would not have been obliged 
to work out his own system. 

On motion of Mr. Dudgeon it was 

Resolved, That this round table request the 
executive committee of the Special Libraries 
Association to appoint a committee, represent- 
ative of the several groups of special libra- 
ries, whose duty it shall be to report at the 
next meeting a scheme for making uniform 
classifications within each group. 

Other round tables discussed: “Clippings 
and magazine articles in a special library,” 
Mr. Marion, leader; “Special library public- 
ity,” Mr. Brainerd Dyer, publicity manager for 
the National Carbon Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, leader; and “Co-operative analytic in- 
dexing of engineering societies’ proceedings,” 
Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, of the Library of Con- 
gress, leader. At the last-mentioned round 
table, Messrs. Cutter, Gamble, Marion, Mor- 
ton and Johnston and Miss Eleanor Frick 
were appointed a committee to look into the 
matter further. 

A round table on “Collection of material for 
sociological libraries” was conducted in the 
Munsey building by Miss Ono Mary Imhoff, 
librarian of the International Health Commis- 
sion, Washington. 

The subject of the Thursday morning ses- 
sion was: “The place of the special library 
in other than academic efforts for training to 
greater efficiency in business, commerce, gov- 
ernment, and industry.” John Cotton Dana, 
in a paper entitled, “A national center for mu- 
nicipal information,” recommended the estab- 
lishment of such a center by the librarians of 
the country. He recommended also the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information concern- 
ing libraries and their work and the work of 
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related enterprises, a service which would be 
of assistance not only to librarians but to cor- 
porations and institutions desiring to estab- 
lish libraries. These suggestions bore fruit 
in resolutions adopted later. 

Miss Orpha Zoe Massey, librarian of the 
Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, Ga., read 
a paper describing the methods by which this 
corporation endeavors to hold the loyalty and 
develop the ability of each employe through 
the library. This system was also quite fully 
described by Miss Massey in an article in 
Special Libraries for December, 1913, which 
was summarized on p. 170-171 of the Liprary 
JOURNAL for February, 1914. 

A paper on “The special library and public 
efficiency” was read by Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
secretary to the committee on practical train- 
ing for public service of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association, and will be found in 
the proceedings of the association. 

In the spirit of the second suggestion in Mr. 
Dana’s paper, it was voted that the executive 
committee publish a handbook of information 
regarding special libraries, to consist of the 
best articles describing various special libra- 
ries that have appeared in the association 
periodical Special Libraries. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, R. H. Johnston, li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington; first vice-president, Elizabeth V. 
Dobbins, librarian of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, New York; second 
vice-president, R. A. Campbell, librarian of the 
Municipal Reference branch of the New York 
Public Library; secretary-treasurer, Guy E. 
Marion, librarian of Arthur D. Little corpora- 
tion, Boston. 

On Thursday evening the association lis- 
tened to the deferred paper by E. C. Wolf, 
manager of the Employment and Instruction 
Department of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, on “Collected information in print and 
the training of employes.” This paper ap- 
pears in the printed proceedings. On Mr. 
Wolf's motion it was 

Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to investigate the business library 
problem in corporations, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of employes, and to de- 
velop concrete methods to be furnished corpo- 
rations which desire to establish such libraries. 

On motion of Mr. Brigham it was 

Voted: That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to take up the question of the publica- 
tion of the handbook [entrusted by vote at the 
morning session to the executive committee], 
its action to be subject to revision by the exec- 
utive committee. 
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Mr. Handy was continued as a committee 
of one on publicity. 

Mr. Campbell presented a resolution calling 
for the appointment by the chair of a commit- 
tee of five to investigate and make recommen- 
dations upon the location, support, organiza- 
tion and maintenance of a national bureau of 
information on municipal affairs. The reso- 


lution was adopted and Messrs. Dana, Lapp, 
Flagg, Ranck and Campbell were appointed 
the committee. 

After other minor business had been dis- 
posed of the meeting adjourned. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tue exhibit “Making of a book” prepared 
and lent by Charles Scribner’s Sons, was dis- 
played in one of the school rooms, April 29- 
May 9. In addition to the Scribner exhibit, 
which illustrated by photograph and specimen 
the different stages of book making, a large 
amount of other material from the State Li- 
brary was also on exhibition. This consisted 
of fine bindings (original and facsimile), il- 
lustrated books and mounted plates showing 
different kinds of illustrations and a collection 
of manuals and treatises on illustration and 
practical typography. The Library School and 
the State Library co-operated in the manage- 
ment of the exhibit. Mr. Tolman, Mr. Bis- 
coe, Miss Woodworth and Miss Ellis attend- 
ed to its installation, the students of both 
classes giving voluntary service as attendants 
and guides. 

The libraries of the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys in the vicinity of Albany held a li- 
brary institute, under the auspices of the New 
York Library Association, in one of the 
school’s lecture rooms, May 8. The meeting, 
which was one of the largest local library 
meetings ever held in the district, was at- 
tended by many of the students. 

In addition to the regular summer session, 
which began June 3, a library institute for 
district school superintendents will be held 
during the first week of July. At this insti- 
tute only those problems of book selection 
and library organization which directly affect 
small rural school libraries will be discussed. 
The discussions and lectures will be supple- 
mented by an exhibit of books suitable for 
school libraries. 

Two lectures have recently been given by 
specialists from the staff of the University 
of the State of New York. The first, on 
“Principles of artistic bulletin making” was 
given May 5 by Mr. Royal B. Farnum, special- 
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ist in art education for the university and au- 
thor of several monographs on interior dec- 
oration; the second, on “Visual instruction,” 
was given May 11 by Mr. A. W. Abrams, chief 
of the Visual Instruction Division. One of 
the school lecture rooms has been fitted with 
opaque curtains and electric light connections 
for the use of lecturers using lantern slides. 
F. K. Watter. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Tue third term program consisted, as usual, 
of two mornings a week of classroom work, 
about twenty-seven hours of practical work, 
and a half day of library visiting. In addi- 
tion to the practical work in our own library, 
the courtesy of the technology and documents 
divisions of the New York Public Library and 
of the Girls’ High School Library of Brook- 
lyn was extended to students wishing to spe- 
cialize in these directions. One student also 
worked one day a week in the children’s de- 
partment of the New York Public Library. 
Four students took part in the survey of Essex 
county that was undertaken by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. One day a week was 
spent in this way, and the students reported 
on their work each week, so that the whole 
class had the benefit of their experience. 

Visits have been made to the administrative 
department of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
to the Bedford branch, where Dr. Hill showed 
the plans for the new Central Building. The 
main building of the New York Public Li- 
brary was next visited, the whole afternoon 
being spent there, after which the students 
were entertained by the Library School of the 
New York Public Library. A very delightful 
afternoon was spent in Englewood, N. J., 
where the architectural problem of a house 
made over into a library, coming, as the visit 
did, just after Mr. Eastman’s lectures on “Li- 
brary buildings,” presented an interesting, con- 
crete illustration of his lectures. Another 
afternoon was devoted to the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and the Sage Foundation 
Library. These visits were closely related to 
Miss Hopkins’ lectures on “Community organi- 
zation” and to the reports on the Essex county 
survey. Visits have also been paid to the 
Newark Public Library, the Children’s Mu- 
seum, the Brooklyn Institute Museum, Co- 
lumbia University, the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and the publishing house of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. at Garden City. 

Mr. W. R. Eastman, of Albany, gave his 
usual course of six lectures on “Library build- 
ings” the week of April 13 to 18. Miss Plum- 
mer’s illustrated course on the “History of 
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libraries” took place on three consecutive 
Tuesday afternoons, April 21, 28, and May 5. 
On Tuesday afternoon, May 12, Mr. Andrew 
Keogh, reference librarian at Yale University, 
lectured on the “Administration of a college 
library.” 

We were so fortunate as to secure the ser- 
vices of Mrs. Charles C. Gardner, of Newport, 
formerly Miss Mildred A. Collar, of the Li- 
brary School staff, for two courses, one on 
maps and one on indexing. 

Miss Alice M. Colt, class of 1907, librarian 
of the Ferguson Library at Stamford, Ct., 
talked to the students on the financial admin- 
istration of a library, on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 9. 

Miss Anna C. Tyler, class of 1905, of the 
New York Public Library, was the last lec- 
turer of the term, giving two talks on story- 
telling. 

The Normal Course was offered to meet 
what seemed to be a need —that for trained 
librarians who should be trained teachers. It 
was recognized from the first that the difficulty 
would lie in finding enough library school 
graduates wishing such training to make up 
the class. Library school students seldom 
mean to teach, though teaching is often thrust 
upon them unexpectedly when it is too late to 
prepare for it. The course obtained a succés 
d’estime from librarians, but there have not 
been many applicants for it. It was found 
this winter that to carry on the work success- 
fully would need a much larger appropriation 
another year, and this expenditure the trustees 
did not feel that the professional support shown 
justified them in meeting. The course has 
therefore been withdrawn. Our regret in los- 
ing Miss Hopkins’ service is mitigated in part 
by the fact that she is to remain in Brooklyn 
as principal of the training class of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, and that she will continue 
to be one of our staff lecturers. 

JosepHine ApAMS Ratupone, Vice-Director. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The spring visit this year included the fol- 
lowing libraries: Princeton University Li- 
brary, Trenton (N. J.) Public Library, Colum- 
bia University Library, New York Public 
Library (main building and four branches), 
Brooklyn Public Library and Brownsville 
branch, Newark (N. J.) Free Library and 
Business branch. Part of one afternoon was 
most enjoyably spent at Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The class also visited the library 
schools of Pratt Institute and the New York 
Public Library. 

The hospitality shown by our library friends 
added much to the pleasure of the trip. We 
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were entertained at luncheon by the staff of 

the Trenton Public Library and by the Pratt 

Institute Library School; afternoon tea was 

served for us at the Newark Free Public 

Library, and the New York City Library School 

gave us a delightful dinner at the Port Arthur 

restaurant in Chinatown, followed by a walk 
through part of the East Side. 

The trip was followed by five days’ Easter 
vacation, after which the class did two weeks’ 
practice work in the following libraries: Wil- 
mington Institute Free Library, Wilmington, 
Del.; Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
the public libraries of Brooklyn, Newark, New 
York and Washington, D. C. 

Recent visiting lecturers have been as fol- 
lows: 

May 4-5. Three lectures, “Government docu- 
ments,” by Miss Mary L. Sutliff. 

May 18. “Administration of a branch library,” 
by Mr. Leon M. Solis-Cohen. 

May 21. “Library binding,” by Mr. Arthur L. 
Bailey. 

May 21-22. Two lectures, “The library 
budget” and “Man versus the machine,” by 
Miss Julia A. Hopkins. 

Visits have been paid to the Library Bureau, 
Leary Stuart & Co., the Spring Garden branch 
of the Free Public Library, the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., and the Bryn Mawr College 
Library. 

The Drexel Institute Library School Asso- 
ciation gave a dinner at the New Ebbitt, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday evening, May 28. 
Forty-seven were present. Miss June Richard- 
son Donnelly, former director of the school, 
was the guest of the association. At the end 
of the dinner addresses were made by Miss 
Bacon, Miss Donnelly, and Miss Roberts, 
chairman of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the interests of the school and its gradu- 
ates. It was reported that while the commit- 
tee and other friends had not been idle, it had 
been impossible to arrange for the continuance 
of the school, but that hope had not been 
abandoned. A general discussion of the school 
situation followed and was closed by an appeal 
from the president to the alumnae to stand 
together and do all in their power for the 
school and the association. 

June 4 was Institute Day. President God- 
frey made a short address to the seniors of 
all departments of the Institute. First and 
second honorable mention was made for schol- 
arship in each department. The Library 


School honors were carried off by Miss Gretta 
M. Smith and Miss Clara L. Voigt. 

The library class was entertained on Mon- 
day afternoon, June 8, by Miss Eliza M. Fox, 
who gave a lawn party at her home in Logan. 
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A play entitled “Drexel spirit,” by Gretta M. 
Smith, was read by Margaret T. Parker. 

The president’s reception was held Tuesday 
evening, June 9, and the general class day at 
Runnymede, Wednesday afternoon, June 1o. 

Commencement exercises were held in the 
auditorium. The following 17 students were 
graduated: 

Helen Burns, West Chester, Pa. M.A. 
Dickinson College 1914. 

Eliza M. Fox, Logan, Pa. 

Catherine M. Guilford, Lancaster, Pa. 

Helen L. Johnston, Haverford, Pa. 

Mary B. Latta, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Fanny M. Libby, West Roxbury, Mass. 
B.A. Smith College 1912. 

Mary R. Lingenfelter, Williamsport, Pa. 

Margaret T. Parker, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia. 

Marion M. Pierce, West Chester, Pa. 

Agnes W. Schultze, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Gretta M. Smith, Grinnell, Ia. A.B. Grin- 
nell College 1911. 

Evelyn Somerville, Aliceville, Ala. N.S. 
Univ. of Ala. 1909. 

Elizabeth W. Steptoe, Taylorsville, Va. 

Maud I. Stull, Canton, Pa. 

Leonore A. Tafel, Baltimore, Md. 

Clara L. Voigt, Columbia, S. C. A. B. Eliz- 
abeth College 1907. 

Glauce M. Wilson, Baltimore, Md. Queen's 
University, Canada. 

Miss Bacon’s address during July and Au- 
gust will be 50 Lexington street, New Britain, 
Ct. 

CortnNeE Bacon, Director. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The only senior lecture not already reported 
and the closing one of the year, was given to 
the administration seniors on “Work for chil- 
dren and children’s rooms,” by Annie Carroll 
Moore, of the New York Public Library, and 
was rather a seminar or round-table than a 
lecture. The class had some practice in book 
selection, and visits to assigned libraries with 
quizzes. 

Final junior lectures not reported previously 
have been “Library conditions in the Far 
West,” by Franklin F. Hopper, of the New 
York Public Library, and “Movements in edu- 
cation,” four lectures, by Louise Connolly, 
Newark Public Library. 

Junior visits to the close of the year were 
made on May 7 to the Newark Public Library, 
including the Business branch and the Barrin- 
ger High School; May 14, to the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library; May 16, White Plains 
High School Library and the plant of the H. 
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W. Wilson Co.; May 21, to Princeton Univer- 
sity Library and the Public Library of Tren- 
ton, N. J.; June 3 to the Montague branch of 
the Brooklyn Public Library and the Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library and Library School; June 
10, Queens Borough Public Library and Flush- 
ing branch. 

The reception given to the Pratt Institute 
Library School on April 24, not heretofore re- 
corded, was reciprocatéd on June 3, making 
two excellent opportunities for acquaintance 
among the students. 

The visits to the Newark Public Library, to 
the Trenton Public Library and the New Jer- 
sey Commission, and to the H. W. Wilson 
Co.’s plant were accompanied by special hos- 
pitality which was~greatly appreciated. After 
the White Plains visit, a large party went by 
trolley to Tarrytown to visit Sleepy Hollow, 
and on June 6 two or three instructors con- 
ducted a party to West Point. 

A party tendered to the faculty by both 
classes took place the evening of May 15, the 
last social occasion of the year, with the ex- 
ception of the annual dinner of the Alumni 
Association the evening of June 11. This last 
was held at the Craftsman rooms, covers being 
provided for eighty-six. Mr. W. W. Appleton, 
of the School's advisory committee; Mr. W. 
W. Bishop, the commencement speaker; and 
Director and Mrs. Anderson were guests at 
the dinner. 

Thirty-three juniors, several seniors, the 
principal and five of the faculty, attended the 
conference in Washington, arriving the Fri- 
day before and securing several days’ sight- 
seeing and library visiting before sessions be- 
gan. The libraries visited were the Library of 
Congress, of the Department of Agriculture, 
Smithsonian Institution, Public Library, and 
the Office of the Superintendent of Documents. 
Week-end parties in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia followed the conference, work beginning 
again at the school on June 1. The school re- 
union took the form of a luncheon at the Hotel 
Gordon, which was the school headquarters, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Anderson and Mr. George 
F. Bowerman being the guests. Fifty-three 
were present. 

Commencement took place on June 12, at 
II a. m., twenty-three seniors receiving the 
diploma and thirty-eight the certificate. Hon. 
George L. Rives, president of the board of 
trustees, presided, and bestowed the diplomas, 
Director Anderson giving the certificates. Mr. 
William Warner Bishop, the superintendent of 
the reading room at the Library of Congress, 
delivered the commencement address, entitled 
“The backs of books.” 

Mary W. Piummenr, Principal. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Miss Katharine L. Sharp, founder and first 
director of the school, died June 1 from in- 
juries received a few days earlier in a dis- 
tressing automobile accident in the Adiron- 
dacks. Everyone connected with the School 
has been grief-stricken, and in the general 
University community her many friends 
among the older members of the various fac- 
ulties have given many manifestations of their 
affection and sorrow. Miss Frances Simpson, 
Assistant Director, Mrs. Maude Straight Car- 
man, and Professor Isabel Bevier, all from 
Urbana, attended the funeral at Dundee, II- 
linois. The University Senate adopted the 
following minute: 

The members of the University Senate have 
learned with deep sorrow of the death of their 
former colleague, Katharine L. Sharp, for ten 
years Head Librarian, Professor of Library 
Economy, and Director of the Library School, 
and desire to place on record their apprecia- 
tion of her services to this University. 

As the founder of the Library School at 
Armour Institute, which on her appointment 
as librarian here became a part of this Uni- 
versity, she made a notable contribution to 
the advancement of her chosen profession. 
Her administration of the University Library 
was marked by high ideals and great ability 
and secured for her a distinguished place 
among the librarians of the country. 

With all her scholarly enthusiasm, she had 
a keen interest in the personal and social wel- 
fare of her own pupils and through her ef- 
forts for them set for all the students of the 
University finer and higher standards of so- 
cial conduct. 

A Committee of the University Library 
Club, including the School faculty, students, 
and members of the University Library staff, 
adopted the following resolution: 

The Library Club of the University of 
Illinois, representing the Faculty of the Li- 
brary School, the staff of the University Li- 
brary, and the students at present members 
of the School, desires to record an expres- 
sion of the deep grief which its members feel 
at the tidings of the death of the former Di- 
rector of the School and Librarian of the 
University, Katharine L. Sharp. 

To Miss Sharp’s devotion and untiring ef- 
forts, more than to any other factor, the Li- 
brary School of the University of Illinois 
owes not merely its present standing, but its 
very existence. Founded by her at Armour 
Institute in 1893, and transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1897, the School, under 
her leadership, experienced a conservative and 
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consistent development. Not only was Miss 
Sharp an inspiring teacher imbued with the 
highest ideals of librarianship, but she strove 
earnestly and successfully to transmit to her 
students her vision of the broader scholarship 
and the better professional training which 
should characterize the librarian of the fu- 
ture. 

Her ten years of intelligent and devoted 
service as librarian gave to the University an 
organized, efficient library and laid the foun- 
dations for its recent growth. 

Although for some years Miss Sharp has 
not been formally connected with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, her unusual personality has 
left a deep impression upon all who came in 
touch with her; her students, her co-workers 
in the library and her colleagues in the Uni- 
versity faculty, to each of whom the news of 
her tragic death comes as a distinct personal 
loss. 

The date of the A. L. A. Conference at 
Washington proved to be an inconvenient one 
for the faculty and the staff; only Director 
and Mrs. Windsor, Assistant Director S‘mp- 
son, Miss Hutchins, and Mr. Janvrin were 
able to attend. 

The University Commencement exercises 
were held June 17, and the degree of B. L. S. 
was conferred on the following: 

Elizabeth Hamilton Davis, A.B Iilinois 
Woman's Coliege, 1909; Stella Belle Galpin, 
A.B., Knox College, 1911; Louise Fenimore 
Schwartz, A.B., Knox College, 1907; Rose 
Roberts Sears, A. B., Fairmount College. 1909; 
Sabra Elizabeth Stevens, A B., University of 
Illinois, 1906. 

Miss Stevens was accorded final honors, her 
scholarship standing being the best in her 
class. P. L. Winpsor. 


Review 


Carr, JoHN Foster. Immigrant and library; 
Italian helps; with lists of selected books. 
New York: Immigrant Education Society. 
93 

This little book is the latest of Mr. Carr’s 
publications for the assistance of the aliens in 
ourcountry. His “Guide to the United States,” 
published first in Italian and later in Polish 
and Yiddish, and in an English translation of 
the Yiddish, is already well and favorably 
known to most libraries having a foreign 
element among their patrons. The present vol- 
ume is the first of a series intended to help 
librarians and others in the selection of 


suitable literature in the immigrant’s own 
tongue. 
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The books listed are grouped by subject, 
after which they are alphabetically arranged 
by authors, unless published anonymously. 
Following the author’s name come the title, 
occasionally translated into English; the 
name, in Italian, of the place of publication, 
and the publisher’s name; the date of the edi- 
tion chosen; a brief bibliographical descrip- 
tion; and the price, in Italian money. A de- 
scriptive note accompanies every entry, sum- 
ming up briefly but clearly the characteristic 
features both of the book and of its author 
If the notes are almost invariably commen- 
datory it is only, the compiler assures us in 
his introduction, “because a deliberate attempt 
has been made to select books that are worthy 
of praise, the best that are available of those 
now in print.” Editions of moderate price have 
been chosen, but so far as possible they are 
printed on good paper, and special care has 
been taken to include only books which are 
still in print. A good many elementary books 
are found in the list, for the benefit of readers 
of limited education, but the lists are not 
restricted to these. In addition to the books 
included, there is also a short annotated list 
of the best Italian periodicals and newspapers, 
with a brief introductory survey of Italian 
periodical literature. 

Mr. Carr’s addresses “The library and the 
immigrant” and “The librarian and the Ital- 
ian” are printed in the front of the book, and 
the last few pages give some library rules and 
helps in Italian, selected or adapted from those 
already in use in different libraries. 

The Immigrant Education Society, of which 
Mr. Carr is director, is planning the imme- 
diate publication of several other books. “How 
to become a citizen” is expected to appear this 
month; a “History of the United States” in 
August; two books on learning English are 
being planned, one or both to be published in 
the early autumn; and the present bibliography 
is to be followed by others in Yiddish and 
in Polish. 

F. A. H. 


Librartans 


Autuison, Gladys B., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1913-1914, has been appointed 
assistant in the order and accession depart- 
ment of the library of the University of Texas. 
Austin. 


Austin, Mrs. Mary, for four years librarian 
of the University of Arkansas, has resigned, 
to engage in farming near Winslow, Ark., 
where she recently purchased a farm. 
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Bacon, Corinne, has resigned her position as 
librarian of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, to 
take charge of the Standard Catalog Series to 
be issued by the H. W. Wilson Co., White 
Plains, N. Y. She was for seven years first 
assistant in the New Britain, Conn., Institute 
Library before she attended the New York 
State Library School (1901-03). From 1903-10, 
she was on the staff of the New York State 
Library, teaching in the Library School, doing 
reference work, and for a short time working 
as library inspector under Mr. W. R. Eastman. 
From 1910-12 she worked in the Free Public 
Library of Newark, N. J., part of the time as 
head cataloger and part as reference librarian. 
In the fall of 1912 she became librarian of 
Drexel Institute, and director of its Library 
School, which has just been discontinued by 
order of the trustees. 


Batpwin, Martha, of the Tacoma Public 
Library, has been promoted from page to the 
position of “mending assistant” in the order 
department. 


Betpinc, Mrs. A., is the librarian of the 
Saunders Public Library in Avon, IIL, not 
Evansville, as was erroneously stated in the 
Journat for January. 


Bowers, Ethel, formerly in the Lewis & 
Clark High School Library, of Spokane, 
Washington, has been appointed an assistant 
in the loan department of the Tacoma Public 
Library, beginning June 16. 


Brown, Zaidee, New York State Library 
School, 1901-1903, has resigned her position as 
agent of the Massachusetts Free Public Li- 
brary Commission to become librarian of the 
Long Beach (Cal.) Public Library. 


BucHANAN, Henry C., formerly state libra- 
rian of New Jersey, was re-elected secretary 
of the State Public Library Commission at its 
May meeting. The chairman, Moses Taylor 
Pyne, of Princeton, and the vice-chairman, Dr. 
Everett Tomlinson, of Elizabeth, were also re- 
elected. 


Byrne, Paul R., New York State Library 
School, 1913-1914, will act as temporary assist- 
ant in the Buffalo Public Library during July 
and August. 


Crark, Elizabeth Voshall, Drexel, 1900, has 
resigned the position of librarian of the Car- 
negie Free Library, Connellsville, Pa., to ac- 
cept the position of librarian at Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. Miss Clark served as as- 


sistant at Drexel Library for nearly two years 
after her graduation from the Library School. 
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She has held positions at the Haverford Col- 
lege Library, the Swarthmore College Library, 
the Public Library of Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, and has been at Connellsville since Sep- 
tember, 1909. 


Dexter, Lydia A., New York State Library 
School, 1891, has been in the service of the 
University of Illinois library as cataloger and 
bibliographer since the first of January. 


Doane, Stella T., Drexel, too, has resigued 
her position at Drexel Institute. Since Sep- 
tember, 1908, she has served as assistant libra- 
rian and instructor in the Library School, do- 
ing more and more teaching as time went on. 
She will be sadily missed by her associates in 
the library and by the faculty of Drexel In- 
stitute. Drexel has been fortunate in keeping 
her for six years, and the good wishes not only 
of her associates, but of the many students 
whom she has taught, will follow ber to what- 
ever new work she may undertake. 


EnceELL, Mrs. Jennie C., of the loan depart- 
ment of the Tacoma Public Library, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to enter the 
Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary this coming fall. 


Fosster, Miss A. K., has resigned from the 
staff of the Columbia University Library in 
New York City. 


INGALLS, Florence L., New York State Li- 
brary School, 1914, will go to Haverford Col- 
lege as assistant librarian in September. 


Koseticu, Mary, of Tacoma, has received a 
temporary appointment in the loan department 
of the Tacoma Public Library. Miss Kobe- 
tich will enter the University of Wisconsin 
this fall, and later will enter the Wisconsin 
Library School. 


Locasa, Hannah, head of the department of 
accounts and statistics at the Omaha (Neb.) 
Public Library and a member of the library 
staff for ten years, will become high school 
librarian of the University of Chicago at an 
annual salary of $1,500, when she returns from 
a European vacation, October 1. 


Lowry, Elizabeth, New York State Library 
School, 1912-1914, has been appointed assistant 
in the University of California Library, Berke- 
ley. 


Martin, Mamie R., New York State Library 
School, 1913-1914, will go to the Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library in August to take charge of 
the high school branch. 
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MITCHELL, Sarah Louise, New York State 
Library School, 1904, who was formerly in the 
School of Education in the University of Chi- 
cago, was made librarian of the Ryerson Li- 
brary at the Art Institute of Chicago, June 1. 


Morse, Anna Louise, librarian of the Reu- 
ben McMillan Free Library at Youngstown, O., 
has tendered her resignation. The library 
board voted to close the library June 15 for 
the summer, but later decided to keep open a 
little longer, pending the search for funds with 
which to maintain the institution. Miss Morse, 
in her statement of resignation, said the strait- 
ened circumstances under which the library 
had been conducted in recent years made it 
impossible to give reading facilities adequate 
to the growing needs of Youngstown. Since 
the Reuben McMillan Library was not to keep 
pace with the growth of the city, Miss Morse 
said she thought it better that she should re- 
sign. 


Noe, Jacqueline, Pratt, 1912-13, librarian at 
La Grande, Oregon, has been appointed an 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Tacoma Public Library, beginning July 6. 


Norton, Mrs. Elizabeth, of Carlisle, Ky., has 
been elected librarian of Transylvania Univer- 
sity and the College of the Bible, at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Perrine, Helen, has been appointed librarian 
of the South Amboy (N. J.) Public Library. 


Runcik, Lieut. James E., U. S. A., retired, 
has been appointed librarian of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, in the 
place made vacant by the death of Dr. Edward 
Singleton Holden. 


Suarp, Katharine, one of the most promi- 
rent women librarians of the country, died in 
the hospital at Saranac Lake, N. Y., June 1, as 
the result of an automobile accident near Lake 
Placid. A party of twelve from the Lake 
Placid Club, including, besides Miss Sharp, 
Melvil Dewey and Miss May Seymour, were 
in the car, which was mounting a long hill, 
when the car stopped and then began to back. 
For some unexplained reason the brakes were 
unable to hold the heavy load, and in rounding 
a curve the car ran off the road and turned on 
its side. With the exception of Miss Sharp 
no one was seriously injured. In attempting to 
leap from the car, she struck her head. Tre- 
phining was resorted to—two operations—but 
she never regained consciousness. After a 
private service at Saranac Lake, the body was 
taken to Dundee, Ill., for burial. Miss Sharp 
was born in Elgin, Ill., May 25, 1865. She was 
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graduated from Northwestern University in 
1885. In 1892 she completed her course at the 
New York State Library School, and received 
her M.L.S. there in 1806. After teaching and 
acting as librarian and library organizer for 
several years, she took charge of the compara- 
tive library exhibit at the Chicago exposition 
in 1893. From 1893 to 1897 she was director 
of the department of library science at Armour 
Institute of Technology in Chicago, and from 
1897 to 1907 was head librarian and director 
of the State Library School at the University 
of Illinois. Miss Sharp was a member of the 
Council of the A. L. A. from 1895 to 1005, and 
was its vice-president in 1898 and again in 
1907. Since 1906 she had been a fellow of the 
American Library Institute. Eight years ago 
she retired from active library work to take 
an executive position at the Lake Placid Club. 

Situ, Mabel, of Oconto, Wis., has been 
chosen librarian for the new library at Olym- 
pia, Wash. Miss Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and of the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin, and 
also of the Training School for Children’s Li- 
brarians at Pittsburgh, Pa. She was employed 
in the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, and is 
at present librarian of the public library at 
Watertown, Wis. 

WEITENKAMPF, Frank, head of the division 
of prints of the New York Public Library, was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters by New York University on com- 
mencement day, June 10, 1914. Chancellor 
Brown, in conferring the degree upon Mr. 
Weitenkampf, said: “You have furthered the 
development of the modern library as an 
agency of public education in that most im- 
portant field of the appreciation of beauty in 
the arts. By virtue of the authority vested in 
me, I welcome you to the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters, and confer upon you all of 
the privileges appertaining to that degree, in 
testimony whereof you are granted this di- 
ploma.” Mr. Weitenkampf returned to New 
York, June 8, from a short study trip through 
European print rooms, and, incidentally, visited 
many museums and libraries. 


WuirTMAN, Jessie, librarian of the Moorhead 
(N. D.) Public Library, has tendered her res- 
ignation to take effect Sept. 1, 1914. 


Woop, Frances A., librarian emeritus at Vas- 
sar College, died at her home in Poughkeepsie 
June 17. She had been ill several weeks. Miss 
Wood had been associated with the faculty at 
Vassar College for forty-four years. She was 
librarian for thirty years. In 1910 she resigned 
and was made librarian emeritus. 
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New England 


MAINE 


Blue Hill. The Blue Hill Library has re- 
ceived a bequest of $1,000 through the will of 
the late William Paris Tenney, of Boston, a 
native of Blue Hill, and many of the Library 
Association hope that the sum will be made 


the nucleus of a building fund. 


Houlton. The Houlton Public Library has 
been bequeathed the sum of $5,000 by the will 
of the late Miss Emma Drew, who lately died 
in Florida. She lived for many years in Hovl- 
ton. The gift was* made in honor of her 
late brother, Mellen Drew. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charlestown. The Public Library has re- 
ceived a bequest of $400 from Mrs. Catharine 
Rogers Paris, who died in Boston May 2. 


Milford. Marinda A. Smith, of Milford, has 
bequeathed $1,000 to the Milford Public Li- 
brary, to be held in trust, the annual income te 
be used in maintaining the library. 


Wilmot. The Wilmot Public Library has 
recently received from the trustees under the 
will of Mary Baker Eddy several of her 
books on Christian Science. These books are 
to be placed at the disposal of the reading pub- 
lic as soon as they have been cataloged. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst. Prof, John F. Genung is at work 
upon preliminary plans for the proposed new 
Amherst College Library, to take the place of 
the present building, which has been outgrown. 


Boston. The compilation and publication of 
a union list of all periodicals and other serials, 
useful for research work, received in the fifty- 
four public and private libraries in Boston, is, 
according to newspaper accounts, the first step 
planned in a movement for “the adaptation of 
learning to the requirements of a studious 
city.” Thomas J. Homer outlined the plan, 
and William C. Lane was elected chairman of 
a committee in immediate charge of the work, 
with G. W. Lee secretary. Mr. Lane has been 
authorized to enlarge the committee. It is es- 
timated that the work will cost about $10,000. 

Cambridge. Eli H. Peirce, of Salt Lake City, 
has sold his collection of rare Utah books to 
Harvard University, the sum paid for it being 
approximately $6,625. Mr. Peirce’s library, or 
that part of it involved in the sale, comprises 
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copies of many of the early publications of 
the Mormon church now out of print. Some 
years ago the church called in a large number 
of these, and for that reason they are extreme- 
ly scarce. In consequence, they have grown 
very much in value. Mr. Peirce’s collection in- 
cludes about 2,650 volumes. 

Cambridge. The oddities of a library tem- 
porarily placed in an eating hall are thus de- 
scribed by Mr. W. C. Lane in his report on 
the temporary housing of the Harvard Library 
in Randall Hall: 

“The serving-room along the north side of 
the building is occupied by the order depart- 
ment and the shelf department. The scullery 
accommodates the cataloging staff. The audi- 
tor’s office becomes a small reference room, 
opening out from the delivery room. After 
some shifting of partitions, the ‘student waiters’ 
dressing-room’ becomes the librarian’s outer 
office and registrar’s office; a small room, called 
a ‘dormitory’ on the old plans, is turned into 
the librarian’s office, and another ‘dormitory’ 
is occupied by typewriters. Typewriters also 
are placed in the ‘pastry and ice-cream room.’ 
Below, in the kitchen, the ranges have been 
boarded up, though the big red soup cauldrons 
may still be seen, and the room gives ample 
space for unpacking boxes of books, collating 
them, putting in seals, etc., while the dumb- 
waiters going up to the shelf department just 
above are a luxury we never knew in Gore 
Hall. A bakery, cut off from one side of the 
kitchen, becomes a capital bindery. A large 
space in the basement, screened off by net- 
ting and formerly used for ‘dry stores,’ is the 
newspaper room. The potato room, with its 
brick walls and hard cement floor, newly 
whitened and shelved with the sliding cases 
from the Treasure Room in Gore Hall, makes 
a safe depository for our rarest and most 
valuable books. There are refrigerators in 
bewildering variety, some of which are used 
for storing boxes of books before they are 
unpacked, and in one of which we may put the 
books of the ‘Inferno’.” 


Concord. A statue of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, the work of Daniel Chester French, was 
unveiled in the Public Library May 23. Speak- 
ers at the exercises were Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, George A. King, and Moorfield Storey. 


Fairhaven. The Millicent Library has re- 
cently issued a little pamphlet entitled “Mark 
Twain and Fairhaven,” which contains the text 
of an address made by Mr. Clemens at the 
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dedication of the town hall in 1894 and of a 
letter written to the library at the same time. 
There is also a brief historical sketch of the 
library, with an exterior view, and a front- 
ispiece portrait of Mr. Clemens. 


Sherborn. At a special town meeting, May 
27, the town accepted the library building 
erected by W. H. LB. Dowse as a memorial to 
his father, the late Rev. Dr. Edmund Dowse, 
for many years chaplain of Massachusetts 
State Senate and for more than sixty years 
pastor of Pilgrim Congregational Church in 
this town. The building is of brick, and cost 
upward of $50,000. W. H. B. Dowse, Dr. 
George E. Poor and Aaron C. Dowse were ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for the dedica- 
tion of the building. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut Public Library Committee, 
in a circular freely distributed, proposed that 
schools, so far as possible, observe May 15 as 
library day, setting aside at least part of one 
session for the cr mnsideration of box ks, reading 
and libraries. It also proposed that the pro- 
gram for this occasion should include sketches 
of some Connecticut authors and their books, 
by various pupils, a symposium of books read 
during the last year, and a consideration of 
composition books from the earliest times to 
the present. 


East Haven. By the will of Mrs. Harriett 
Forbes, of East Haven, the town is beneficiary 
in the sum of $1,500 as the nucleus for a fund 
to obtain a site for a library for the town. The 
will directs the selectmen to invest the sum 
and add to it the interest until sufficient funds 
are provided for the site and building. It 
also directs that a tablet be placed on the build- 
ing as a memorial to Mrs. Forbes’ husband, 
Albert Forbes, in whose memory she gives the 
library fund. 


Middle Atlantic 


YORK 


NEW 
Belfast. It is now announced that the friend 
who recently offered $8,000 to the women of 
the Hawthorne Club for a library building is 
Frank Bartlett, president of the National Bank 
of Olean, but a native of this town. In addi- 
tion to this gift, Mrs. Sarah Ford Crosby has 
given a site to the club which is to be used 
for the building. Work will be started on the 
building soon. 
Canandaigua. After occupying its quarters 
in the town house for many years, the Wood 
Library has been moved from the town house 
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to its new and permanent quarters in the build- 
ing of the Ontario County Historical Society 
in North Main street. 


East Hampton. Dr. Everett Herrick, late of 
New York City, has bequeathed to the East 
Hampton Public Library the income of $25,000, 
to be known as the Harriet F. Herrick tund. 
Dr. Herrick also gave to the Maidstone Club, 
of East Hampton, the first mortgage he held 
on the club’s property, providing that no in- 
toxicating liquor be sold at the club, and that 
it shall not change its character as a pleasure 
club. If any of the conditions are violated 
the bequest, valued at $7,500, is to go to the 
East Hampton Library. 


New York City. Fifty new libraries have 
recently been added to the number sent out by 
the American Seaman’s Friend Society. Each 
library is packed in a small case containing 
forty-three volumes. They are placed on deep 
sea ships, and are put on deck every Sunday 
morning by the captain, where the sailors can 
read them. There are 3000 of these libraries 
afloat at the present time in merchant ships. 

New York City. At the library of Columbia 
University several changes have been made. 
The serial department has been discontinued, 
its work being carried on by the catalog and 
accession departments. After July 1 only gild- 
ing, repairing, and pamphlet binding will be 
done in the library bindery. The work of 
substituting large cards for small cards in the 
general catalog has been suspended until it 
can be provided for by a special appropria- 
tion. The official catalog has been discon- 
tinued. The School of Mines Library has been 
formed by combining the mines and metallurgy 
reading rooms. Early in June the social sci- 
ence reading room was moved from room 510 
Kent to 606 Kent. 


New York City. The section to the north 
of Columbia University, known as Manhattan- 
ville, will be the site of the next branch of the 
New York Public Library. This branch, named 
in honor of George Bruce, is to be erected from 
the proceeds of the sale of the old branch of 
that name, situated at 226 West Forty-second 
street. That was given by Miss Katherine 
Bruce to the New York Free Circulating Li- 
brary, in 1888, as a memorial to her father, 
George Bruce. The new building will be 
located near the intersection of 126th street 
and Manhattan street, and, unlike the conven- 
tional type of branch buildings erected from 
the Carnegie Fund, will be of colonial design, 
with facades of brick with stone trimmings 
The title to this property was acquired Dec. 9, 
1913. The lot has a frontage of fifty feet on 
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126th street and an average depth of 104 feet. 
The building will have its main entrance on 
Manhattan street, with a service entrance on 
126th street. The library will be three stories 
high on Manhattan street and four stories 
high on 126th street, as an extra floor is re- 
quired for janitor’s quarters. There will be 
an assembly room in the basement. The first 
floor will contain the adult circulation depart- 
ment and the reading and reference room. 
The second floor will be for children, and it 
will contain both circulation and reading 
rooms. Carrére and Hastings are the archi- 
tects. It is expected that the building, with its 
equipment, will cost about $90,000. Excava- 
tions are already being made. 


Oyster Bay. A library containing 3000 vol- 
umes relating to Argentine sociology, com- 
merce, industries and customs has reached the 
home of Theodore Roosevelt here. It is the 
gift of the Social Museum of Argentina, and 
was forwarded together with 100 museum bul- 
letins dealing with the progress of the Roose- 
velt explorations in South America. 


NEW JERSEY 

Bayonne. Owing to its moneys being tied up 
in the defunct First National Bank of this 
city, the Bayonne Free Public Library trus- 
tees are again compelled to borrow $5,000 for 
the operation of the library. Several weeks 
ago the trustees borrowed a similar amount 
for the purchase of the steel stacks being used 
in the new extension to the building. 


Hoboken. Pupils of the manual training 
classes are to make the shelving for the branch 
libraries in the public schools in West Ho- 
boken. 


Morristown. The board of directors of the 
Morristown Library and Lyceum announce 
that its settlement with the insurance com- 
panies leaves it with about $27,000 cash and 
the walls of the old building, which the com- 
panies value at $28,000 cash and which the 
directors have had to accept at such value. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Barrie. The Free Library board of this 
town has asked the town council to make ap- 
plication to Andrew Carnegie for a grant of 
$15,000 for a library. It is said that 80 per 
cent. of the citizens are in favor of the project. 


Doylestown. The will of the late Charles 
C. Cox, of Doylestown, bequeaths nearly all of 
his personal estate in trust to build a public 
library in Doylestown, to be known as “The 
Melinda Cox Free Library.” He left about 
$40,000. 
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Pittsburgh. Two million dollars have been 
added to the endowment fund of Carnegie 
Institute by the founder, Andrew Carnegie, 
was the announcement made at a special meet- 
ing of the trustees of the institute, June 4. 
The $2,000,000 is to be divided equally between 
the library, museum and the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick. The new public library was 
opened to the public the evening of May 22, 
with about 14,000 volumes on the shelves. Un- 
der the will of the late C. Burr Artz, upon the 
death of his daughter, Miss Victorine Artz, an 
aged woman of Chicago, $100,000 will revert 
to this city for a library. Mr. Artz formerly 
lived in Frederick, and the library is to be 
known as the “C. Burr Artz Public Library.” 
The trustees of the fund are Samuel G. Du- 
vall, Jacob Rohrback and the Rev. Henri L. G. 
Kieffer. The late Mrs. Margaret E. S. Hood 
willed a site for a library. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. Feeling that the public library, 
with only one branch, is reaching only a small 
portion of the children of the city, the library 
is turning to the schools for help in getting in 
touch with the others. Any teacher may select 
or request the library to select one book for 
every child in the class, or any number of 
books up to fifty. The books will be sent to 
the school by the library and called for at the 
end of two months, after notification, unless it 
is desired to keep them longer. To help the 
teachers in making their selections, the library 
has just prepared a “Graded and annotated 
catalog of books.” The material is arranged 
by subject, and an author index is included. 
The grading is only suggestive, and the notes 
are in such simple English that the children 
themselves can use the book and make their 
own selections. 


The South 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond. Following the action of the 
finance committee in turning down the offer to 
purchase Jeter Memorial Hall, the public li- 
brary question has taken a new turn by the 
proposal of the city council to convert the old 
high school building, now occupied by the 
school committee, into a library. By a vote of 
17 to 2, the council has passed a resolution by 
which the old high school may become a public 
library building, provided the school committee 
can find other quarters. 
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GEORGIA 


Atlanta. Mayor James G. Woodward has 
vetoed the proposed charter amendment admit- 
ting women as members of the educational, 
park, library and hospital boards, and his veto 
has been sustained by the council. The mayor's 
objection to the amendment was that with a 
membership of seventeen instead of twelve 
these committees would become unwieldy and 
would lose their usefulness. 


Savannah. An order of incorporation for 
the Carnegie Colored Library Association of 
Savannah has been granted in the superior 
court. 

Savannah. At a meeting of the Library 
Commission, June 2, it was decided that H. W. 
Witcover, of Savannah, should be the archi- 
tect for the new Savannah Library, with Bev- 
erly S. King, of New York, as consulting spe- 
cialist. 

KENTUCKY 

Danville. The new $50,000 library and the 
new $50,000 gymnasium erected on the grounds 
of Central University have been completed and 
are ready for occupancy. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson. The new Carnegie library is nearly 
finished. Furniture and shelves are being put 
into place, and it is expected the building will 
be open to the public in a short time. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham. A fund of $3,000 will be raised 
by the Pastors’ Union for a collection of books 
on evangelical subjects. This amount is not 
included in the previous donation to the gen- 
eral library fund, but is designed to purchase 
books to supplement the collection of evangel- 
ical literature now in the library and thus make 
it comparable to collections of other religious 
faiths. 


Central West 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit. In case the statement printed in the 
LiprARY JOURNAL for May in regard to the 
library budget may convey the wrong impres- 
sion as to the final action and attitude of the 
city toward the library, we are glad to print 
the following extract from a recent letter from 
Mr. Strohm: “It is true that the council com- 
mittee on claims and accounts reduced some of 
the items in the budget, but during the closing 
week of the final determination of the munici- 
pal budget the board of estimates acted most 
generously toward the Detroit Library. Not 
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only did none of the funds suffer any reduc- 
tion at the hands of the estimators, but the 
chairman of the special committee on the li- 
brary most unexpectedly asked for the privi- 
lege on the floor at.the closing session of the 
estimators, and stated that in his experience 
no budget had ever been presented from a 
municipal department so comprehensive, intel- 
ligent and worthy of generous treatment as the 
one submitted by the Detroit Library Com- 
mission. As a result, the budget was passed 
without a single voice of protest. As regards 
the new main library, every difficulty relative 
to the site is practically a thing of the past. 
All the important properties needed for the 
purpose of beginning building operations have 
been acquired, and the scenery is all set for 
laying the foundation for the new building the 
early part of October.” 


Monroe. In compliance with a long ex- 
pressed desire, Mrs. Augusta Dorsch, who died 
here May 3, left her homestead on First 
street to Monroe for a city library, to be 
known as the Dorsch Library. The property 
is worth about $6,000 and is located on the 
public square. Her husband, Dr. Edward 
Dorsch, was for forty years a leading prac- 
titioner here. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati. A gift of $6,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, added to the 
$6,000 appropriated by the city council, will 
allow work to be begun soon on a new branch 
library at Eighth street and State avenue, the 
Times-Star announces. 


Cleveland. At a joint meeting of the East 
Cleveland library board and the East Cleve- 
land council, early in June, the council author- 
ized a $50,000 bond issue for the site for the 
new East Cleveland Library. Andrew Carne- 
gie has offered $35,000 for a new library build- 
ing if East Cleveland will furnish the site and 
maintain the building 


Cleveland. The public library board, on May 
10, over the protest and vote of President 
John G. White, chose the site of the present 
city hall for the proposed $2,000,000 library. A 
resolution to that effect placed the members on 
record as favoring the site, provided the city 
can make the transfer legally. The building 
committee of the board was instructed to meet 
with the group plan committee of the city 
council and start preliminary arrangements for 
the transfer of the land. It was further agreed 
by the board that the demand that the property 
revert to the city when it 1s no longer used for 
library purposes would be granted. 
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Findlay. The offer made by George P. 
Jones to give the old Jones homestead on 
East Sandusky street to the library board has 
been refused because of the expense the board 
would be put to in the reconstruction of the 
building as a library. It is valued at $20,000. 
It was offered jointly to the library trustees 
and the Welfare League. 


Hamilton, It is expected to reopen the Lane 
Free Library, July 4, when there will be a pub- 
lic dedication. 

INDIANA 

Carmel. The new Carnegie Library at 
Carmel is now completed and ready for occu- 
pancy at a cost of $11,000. The building is of 
brick, with a measurement of 42x 50 feet. The 
interior is finished in quartered oak, except 
the basement, which is in red oak. On the 
first floor is the library proper, with the office 
of the librarian to the left and rear. In the 
basement is an assembly room, a clubroom, 
furnace room and lavatories. A range has 
been placed in the basement for demonstra- 
tions of domestic science. The building is 
electric lighted and supplied with hot and cold 
water. T.A. Painter is president of the library 
board and Miss Sarah Follett is librarian. 
The library at this time consists of 2000 vol- 
umes. 


Indianapolis. A plea for a library and civic 
center, to be erected in the neighborhood of 
Fountain square, has been made to the board 
of school commissioners by a committee from 
the South Side, headed by John P. White. 
Architectural plans for a building, approved 
by the South Side, were presented to the board. 
The committee was assured the matter will be 
given careful consideration. 


Kendallville. Kendallville’s new Carnegie 
Library, completed at a cost of $15,000, was 
dedicated May 21. Louis W. Fuller, of the 
Tri-State Normal, of Angola, was the speaker. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. A petition, containing more than 
10,000 signatures and asking for a branch li- 
brary and reading-room in the Douglas dis- 
trict, Chicago’s “new Ghetto,” has been pre- 
sented to the Public Library board. The dis- 
trict has 50,000 families and a population of 
250,000. Samuel J. Stulman, secretary of the 
Douglas Library League, said “There are eight 
grammar schools and one high school in the 
district, but the nearest library is four miles 
away. Every school teacher and public office- 
holder in the district favors our petition, and 
we have every reason to expect its favorable 
consideration.” 
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The North West 
WISCONSIN 

Racine. Racine Junction branch library was 
opened for inspection Memorial Day. Miss 
Helen Gorton, who came to Racine from Plym- 
outh, Ind., will have temporary charge of the 
new library, and her assistant will be Miss 
Hazel Buck. At present there are about 2,000 
volumes in the library. 


MINNESOTA 


Chisholm. The new Chisholm Public Library 
was opened to the public on May 15. The 
library is built of brick and cost $85,000. The 
main floor contains circulating and reference 
rooms for both adults and children, as well as 
offices for the librarian. Two entrances on 
either side of the main doorway lead to the 
lower floor, which is occupied by the audi- 
torium, men’s game room, women’s clubroom 
and the workroom. The furnishings of the 
men’s room include game tables, a writing 
desk, reading tables, paper racks and a shuffle 
board. The auditorium is equipped with seats 
for 232 persons. There is a large stage. A 
victrola has been purchased, with records in 
English and several foreign languages. Vic- 
trola concerts will be given at frequent inter- 
vals. A moving picture booth has been in- 
stalled in the auditorium, and it is hoped to 
have it equipped with a machine by fall so as 
to give exhibitions during the winter months. 
In the women’s clubroom women’s clubs and 
organizations of various sorts may hold their 
meetings or enjoy a social hour. The library 
will open with a collection of over 3200 vol- 
umes. Of these 75 are in Finnish, 159 in Ital- 
ian, 164 in Slovenian and 122 in Servian. 
More than half the Italian books were a gift 
from the Dante Alighieri Society. Of the 2700 
books now ready for circulation, 657 are fic- 
tion, 779 are for children and the remainder 
are in foreign languages and non-fiction. Those 
in foreign languages will be exchanged with 
neighboring range libraries, thus making a 
small collection meet large needs. 


St. Paul. Arrangements have been made 
with the Western Union Telegraph Company 
for the delivery of books within a radius of 
two miles of the library, at the rate of five 
cents a book. Delivery in more remote sec- 
tions of the city will be made through the li- 
brary stations or by book post. 


St. Paul. The first number of the St. Paul 
Public Library Bulletin has been issued. It 
contains a list of about 800 books recently 
added to the library, and will be distributed 
by the pupils of the public schools. 
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St. Paul. Three branch library buildings, at 
a total cost of $75,000, will be given to St. Paul 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, if 
the city provides suitable sites and agrees to 
spend $7,500 a year to maintain them. The 
library board already has tentatively selected 
the districts in which these branches should be 
located, as follows: First ward, Arlington hills, 
$30,000; sixth ward, West Side, $20,000; St. 
Anthony Park North, $25,000. Two other 
branches may be made possible by the use of 
the bequest of the late Judge Hale. Negotia- 
tions for the branch libraries have been going 
on several months. 


NEBRASKA 


Broken Bow. At the last meeting of the city 
council definite action was taken regarding the 
establishing of a $10,000 Carnegie library in 
this city, and a resolution favoring the project 
was unanimously adopted. If the library is 
secured, part of a disused street, located in 
the heart of the city, will be vacated and used 
as a site for the building. The city also pledges 
itself in this case to levy a tax of not less than 
$1,000 a year for the maintenance of the li- 
brary. 


Omaha. On account of decreased patronage 
during the hot weather, the library board has 
decided to cut down expenses by shortening 
the hours during which the library is open to 
the public to make it possible for the reduced 
staff to care for the work without hiring tem- 
porary assistants. According to Miss Edith 
Tobitt, the librarian, money saved in this 
way is used in the purchase and repair of 
books. 


MONTANA 


Butte. The new library board, at a spe- 
cial meeting the latter part of May, passed 
several important measures. Beginning on or 
about June 1, patrons living in Silver Bow 
county will be able to get books by parcel 
post. The board asked the city attorney to 
draft a bill for an ordinance creating the posi- 
tion of director of the library juvenile depart- 
ment. Mrs. Frances Nuckolls Kelly was named 
assistant librarian at a salary of $100 per 
month. This brings the number of assistants 
to seven. Beginning Sunday, May 24, the 
library will hereafter be open every day in the 
year from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Last year, with a 
stock of about 57,500 books, 150,363 books 
were issued. If the library had not been closed 
for two weeks in February, the busiest month 
in the year, the record for books issued would 
have been broken. 
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The South West 


KANSAS 

Lincoln. The new Carnegie library, com- 
pleted at a cost of almost $7,000, was formally 
opened to the public May 5. Mrs. Albert Orr 
was elected librarian for the ensuing year. 

OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee. The new Carnegie Library was 
opened early in June, although some details of 
moving were still unfinished. The building is 
of brick and white stone. The entrance leads 
into a rotunda, around which are grouped the 
children’s room, adult reading and reference 
room, librarian’s office and the workroom. The 
charging desk is in the rotunda. On the sec- 
ond floor is an auditorium, a room to be trans- 
formed later into a reference room, and a small 
clubroom. In the basement are rooms in- 
tended for a newspaper room and for the 
traveling libraries, as well as a restroom and 
lunchroom for employes. The woodwork is 
finished in silver gray that gives a soft and 
beautiful effect. The rooms are all tinted in 
soft and harmonious colors, and the lighting 
is one of the best features of the building. 
The new ceiling lights used reflect a very soft 
light that is excellent for reading. There are 
many convenient and attractive features, new 
filing stands where newspaper files are kept on 
skeleton shelves that pull out and provide a 
convenient table-shelf on which to rest the 
bound volume while looking up a reference, 
filing cabinets that are models of their kind, 
and many new devices. There are now about 
7000 books on the library shelves, with room 
for more than 15,000. 


Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON 


Olympia. The cornerstone of the joint 
Olympia and Thurston County Library was 
laid May 6. 


Spokane. The contract has been let on the 
new North Monroe branch library building. 


Tacoma. The Tacoma Public Library by 
joint arrangement with the Tacoma Board of 
Education will establish a new branch library 
at the new Lincoln Park High School to be 
opened September 1. Miss Louise Smith, of 
the Seattle Public Library, and a graduate of 
the library course at the University of Wash- 
ington, will be in charge of the new branch 
under appointment by the Board of Education 
and the public library jointly The new 
branch will contain reference books for the 
high school students, collateral reading and a 
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circulating library for the community. It will 
be opened during the school hours and cer- 
tain other hours to be decided upon later. The 
board of trustees of the Tacoma Public Li- 
brary has authorized the installation of a pay 
duplicate collection of current fiction. 
CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento. After July 1, 1914, the Cali- 
fornia State Library will furnish books 
and information to libraries and_ individ- 
uals throughout the state only through the 
county library system, and in case of con- 
flict in requests coming from counties having 
no county library system and those having 
such a system, first attention will be given to 
the latter. Of the fifty-eight counties of the 
state, twenty-five now have established county 
library systems, furnishing library facilities to 
all such sections of the county as have ac- 
cepted taxation for county library purposes. 
The resolutions of the state library trustees, 
formulating the new policy, are given in News 
Notes of California Libraries, April, p. 390. 

San Francisco. The library trustees have 
acccepted plans for the main library building, 
which is to cost $1,000,000, of which sum 
$500,000 is provided by the Carnegie fund and 
$500,000 from the sale of municipal bonds. 
George William Kelham, chief of the depart- 
ment of architecture of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, is the architect, chosen from a 
competition of six, the plans being submitted 
anonymously. The jury was composed of 
Cass Gilbert, of New York; Paul C. Cret, of 
Philadelphia, and James D. Phelan, of the 
board of trustees. Mr. Kelham’s design being 
accepted, he will receive 6 per cent of the 
cost of the building, the unsuccessful competi- 
tors each receiving $1,000. The building will 
be three-storied, 345 feet long and 180 feet 
wide, and forming part of the civic center 
scheme which will embrace ten blocks in the 
heart of the city, will be of the same height 
as the other buildings, 70 feet to the top of 
the cornice. Mr. Kelham, on acceptance of 
his plan, arranged to go east for a detailed 
study of latest developments in library archi- 
tecture. 


San Francisco. Of the $250,000 given to the 
city by Mr. Carnegie for branch library build- 
ings, $50,000 is now being expended for the 
Richmond District branch, which will be com- 
pleted in October; it will have shelf room for 
15,000 volumes and an auditorium with seating 
capacity of 200. 

The initial class of the State Library School 
is to receive six weeks’ practical training in 
the San Francisco Public Library. The class is 
restricted to fifteen students per year. 
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NEVADA 
Reno. The Lirprary JOURNAL joins with the 
University of Nevada in its expression of 
regret that the new library building for the 
university cost only $10,000, instead of $100,- 
000, as reported in the JourNAL for May. 


Canada 


The “Year book of Canadian art,” published 
by the Arts and Letters Club of Toronto, has 
made its appearance. It contains summary re- 
views of the work of Canada’s leaders in liter- 
ature, architecture, music, painting and sculp- 
ture, and is the first attempt to collect in one 
volume any such record for the Dominion. 
Mr. George H. Locke, chief librarian of the 
Public Library at Toronto, has undertaken to 
market the book, and the price is $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Montreal. A central library on Sherbrooke 
street, at the corner of Montcalm and Beaudry 
streets, and facing Lafontaine Park, on land 
now owned by the city, was the final decision 
reached June 9 by the Board of Control. The 
principle of branch libraries in the east, west, 
north and southern sections of the city was 
also adopted. The resolution stated that: 
“Whereas, it is desirable for the city to have 
libraries for the different sections of the city, 
whereas the city owns a piece of land situated 
at the corner of Beaudry and Sherbrooke 
streets; be it resolved to ask the council to 
authorize the board to take from the appro- 
priation of $500,000, voted for the erection of 
a library, an amount of $250,000 for the con- 
struction of one of these libraries, and that 
the Board of Control be authorized to open a 
contest between Canadian architects for the 
preparation of plans for the building on Sher- 
brooke street, with the understanding that the 
plans for the other library buildings will be, 
as much as possible, of a similar kind, and that 
prizes be awarded to the three first architects 
in the contest, the first to receive $1,000, the 
second $800 and the third $500, and, in addi- 
tion, that a sum of $2,000 be voted to defray 
the cost of preparing and getting printed the 
program of the contest and paying the judges 
for their work.” 

Welland. On the ground that Carnegie’s 
money is blood money, the trades and labor 
council of Welland have defeated a by-law 
brought before the electors, covering the pur- 
chasing of a site for a Carnegie library build- 
ing. The library by-law, if carried, would have 
insured the town of Welland getting a hand- 
some Carnegie library and was defeated by a 
big majority, by reason of the labor men’s 
activity against it. 
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The Oxford University Press is soon to is- 
sue a little book called “Some Oxford libra- 
ries,” by Strickland Gibson, intended chiefly 
for those who wish fuller information about 
the older Oxford libraries than is given in 
the usual guide book or book of reference. 


“A catalogue of books published by Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1853-1913,” is the title of a catalog 
filling 197 pages. The book is divided into 
two parts, the second part containing the 
books relating to foreign lands. Its contents 
are arranged alphabetically by authors, and 
give complete bibliographical entry, including 
price. 


“A Stevenson bibliography,” by J. Herbert 
Slater, is the first volume of a forthcoming 
series which promises to be decidedly useful 
to collectors of books, as well as to libra- 
rians and booksellers. Instead of the old 
chronological arrangement, the titles are en- 
tered in alphabetical order. Each entry is 
followed by a bibliographical note, giving full 
information about the size, the publishers, the 
different editions that have been issued, and 
the present auction prices. 


An “Index to United States documents re- 
lating to foreign affairs,” compiled by Ade- 
laide R. Hasse for the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, is now in press. The index will 
fill three quarto volumes. The index covers 
the period between 1828 and 1861. The Folio 
American State Papers (Foreign Affairs), 
which ceased in 1828, have indexes, and an 
index to the annual Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence beginning in 1861 has been published 
by the State Department. The new index will 
afford reference to the entire published rec- 
ord of documents, papers, correspondence 
and, to a considerable extent, legislation and 
decisions upon international or diplomatic 
questions. In addition to the reports of Con- 
gress, the following series of documents have 
been indexed; the Senate Executive Journal, 
for diplomatic and consular appointments 
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and treaty ratifications; the Opinions of the 
Attorneys General, for decisions on questions 
of international controversy; the Statutes-at- 
Large, for acts and resolutions relating to in- 
ternational affairs; and the Congressional 
Globe and its predecessors for speeches and 
correspondence. The text of the latter, it 
was found, does not always correspond with 
the text as printed in the House and Senate 
documents. In the “Index to state docu- 
ments” which Miss Hasse is also editing, the 
volume for New Jersey is now in press, work 
is being done on Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina will be the next state taken up. 


Librarians overlook a very useful tool when 
they fail to subscribe for the “Catalogue of 
copyright entries,” issued by the Copyright 
Office of the Library of Congress. The law 
provides a subscription price which is in- 
tended to be only nominal. While the whole 
catalog, covering 6,451 pages in 1913, is to be 
had for $3.00 a year, persons interested in 
the subject matter of but one part can secure 
that part separately as follows: Books and 
pamphlets, including lists of lectures, dramas 
and maps, in two volumes a year, $1.00; 
Periodicals, $0.50; Music, $1.00; Fine arts, 
photographs, prints and motion pictures, $0.50. 
Group 1 of Books is printed thrice weekly 
from the slugs used in printing L. C. cards, 
each entry being identical with the printed 
card except for the omission of subject head- 
ings. It is therefore of special value to li- 
braries ordering the cards, and small libra- 
ries having two $1.00 subscriptions could cut 
and paste the author entries for their card 
catalogs. This part contains not orly the ti- 
tles of all books copyrighted in the United 
States but also a considerable selection of 
foreign book titles of special interest to li- 
brarians. Copious indexes are supplied for 
all parts of the catalog and these are com- 
bined annually to form indexes for each of 
the five volumes. Subscriptions must be for 
the calendar year and are payable in advance 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by postal money order, express 
order, or New York draft. 


THE LIBRARIAN'S MOTHER GOOSE 
VII. OPEN SHELF. 


Sing a song of book news 
A pocket full of fines. 
Circulation going up 
Along the fiction lines. 


—Renee B. Stern. 


| Bibliograpbical Wotes 
| 
‘ 
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Communications 


TWO ESSENTIALS OF WELL-BOUND BOOKS 


Editor Library Journal: 


The Galerie Mazarine of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris is a very attractive place 
for bookbinders, for there may be seen one of 
the best collections of bindings in the world. 
Wandering through those rooms not long ago, 
the writer was once more impressed by the 
fact that the oldest and most interesting of the 
bindings were those which had raised cords. 
This was not a new thought, for experience 
with many old books has shown that the use 
of that method of sewing was almost invari- 
able in them. These volumes of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries have remained in good 
condition, often in spite of hard usage. It is 
evident the early binders realized that the 
raised cord method was the best, and fol- 
lowed it as a matter of course. 

For the benefit of those who do not know, 
let me explain that a “raised cord binding” is 
one where the “signatures,” or groups of 
leaves of which the book is composed, are 
sewed to cords which are entirely outside the 
book. The sewing thread passes through the 
middle of a signature, around a cord, into the 
signature again and around the next cord, and 
so on up and down the back of the book. In 
this way all the strain from the sewing comes 
on the cords, and there is no danger that the 
thread will cut the backs of the pages. If the 
cords have considerable thickness, each en- 
circling thread is like a little hinge, and much 
strength is secured. Of course, there are hun- 
dreds of books which are not worth such care- 
ful sewing, but this article is a plea for the 
old method in the case of books which ought 
to be preserved. Great emphasis is laid now- 
adays upon the material with which books are 
covered, while the fundamental part which 
makes them hold together is too little con- 
sidered. 

This brings me to the second essential of 
well-bound books. When they are sewed on 
raised cords it is necessary to use leather for 
the backs, as buckrams and book cloths can- 
not be modeled over raised cords. My ex- 
perience has gone to show that there are no 
leathers better than the “acid-free.” The tan- 
ners of those leathers are producing them 
without using acids and the results are very 
satisfactory, the skins being of exceptional 
softness and durability. Only a century of 
time can prove the justice of the claim for 
these leathers, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that where so much pains are taken the results 
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will be the best possible. These leathers come 
in Nigers, Levants, pigskins, etc. 

I feel confident that by insisting upon these 
two points, raised cords and “acid-free” 
leathers, book owners and librarians will not 
fill their shelves with disintegrating volumes, 
but have books which will remain in good 
conditions long after this generation has 
passed away. 

Ciara BurruM. 

Providence, R. I. 


MORE ABOUT REVISED EDITIONS 
Editor Library Journal: 

A folder has arrived at the library since I 
mailed you the communication regarding the 
series known as Intercollegiate Debates. In 
this the publishers announce the contents of 
volumes 1-4. I find that the make-up of vol- 
ume 2 (as first issued) has been changed, so 
that there is no conflict with the contents of 
volume 3. The seven debates which originally 
appeared in both volumes 2 and 3 are to 
be eliminated in the new edition of volume 2, 
and one additional debate is included. 

There is, however, no statement concerning 
the earlier edition, of which it is quite evident 
that the new volume 2 is but an abridgment, 
plus a single new debate. In other words, 
volume 3 was found to be a brief edition of 
volume 2, so volume 2 is now remodeled to 
clear away the difficulty. The series certainly 
is confusing, and I believe that the protest 
which I expressed before still holds. 

Very truly yours, 
Crarence E. SHERMAN. 

Amherst College Library. 


BOOK WANTED 
Editor Library Journal: 

Will any librarian having on his shelves a 
copy of the “Journal of a trip to California, 
etc., in 1850-51,” by E. S. Ingalls. Wat gan, 
Ill., 1852, communicate with me? The book 
is wanted for consultation, not purchase. 

410 East 32d St., N. Y. 


Library Calendar 


July 28-31. Wisconsin and Michigan Library 
Associations. Joint meetings at Marinette, 
Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4. Library Association (Eng- 
lish). Annual meeting, Oxford. 

Sept. —. Lake Superior Library Association, 
Ashland. 

Sept. 7-13. New York Library Association. 
Cornell University, Ithaca. 
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Che Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


is throughout with 


Surad Standard Stark 


TYPICAL view in the newspaper section of the South East Court Stack showing the 
open, sanitary construction with simple cast iron uprights and Snead Open Bar 
newspaper shelves. “The smooth, rounded bars of these shelves allow books to be handled 
with ease and give them a full support along their entire length. ‘Ihe shelves have no 
rollers or loose parts to get out of order and are easily adjusted at one inch intervals, with- 
out tools. ‘This type of stack permits of thorough heating and ventilating with free circu- 
lation of air around all books; has no inaccessible dust collecting spaces; is easily cleaned 
and allows every inch of space to be utilized. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, INC. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. (Founded 1849 ) TORONTO, ONT. 
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UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 

orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 
location in the publishing center of the country en- 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our 
very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


© The Baker @ Taylor Company : 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


33-57 East 17th St. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depast- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Park Piace, New York. 
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The 
Beginnings of 
Libraries 


BY 


Ernest Cushing Richardson 


Librarian of Princeton University 


186 pp., illustrated, cloth bound, $1.00 net. 


A few of the chapter titles are: 


The Study of Beginnings 
Definition of Library Method 
Libraries of the Gods 
Animal and Plant Libraries 
Prehistoric and Historic Libraries 
Picture Book Libraries 
The Beginnings of Library Schools 
The Beginnings of Library Research 


“Though Mr. Richardson’s book was 
written avowedly for libraries and library 
students, it contains many facts and 
opens many avenues of speculation that 
will prove of interest to the layman.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


“The author gives much curious in- 
formation on prehistoric records and the 
methods used by antiquity to preserve a 
memory of events." —7he San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


Princeton University Press 


JOURNAL 


Now Ready 


English 
Catalogue of 
Bonks, 1913 


Octavo, cloth binding, 
$2.00 net 


As a limited supply 
only is imported, we 
ask for early orders, 
especially from those 
subscribers who wish 
to keep up their files. 


The English price 
having been advanced 
to 7s. 6d. net. 


The Amencan price 
will be $2.00 net. 


OFFICE OF 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


241 West 37th Street 
New York 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


= HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings. 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books anda manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 


York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 TrafalgardSquare, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 
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DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 


BP, HIGGINS’ Paste 
LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Beaoches: Chicago and London 271 Nimth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


> QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Leamed Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply cf books as well as for the sale of their 


publications. 
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! Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 
OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DO LY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two bogks, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 


t#” SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, ‘iINiin. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. | 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 years’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage. 


We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper. 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two 12mos. We will, in order to 


introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 


We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘‘ Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding’’ on hand. Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 


DAILY RECORD SLIPS for Daily Detail and 
CIRCULATION RECORD BOOK 


for Daily, Monthly and Yearly Summary of 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


These forms are concise and complete; provision is made for special needs. 
Send for free sample sheets. 


Daily Record Slips - - - - $1.75 per 1000 

Circulation Record Book - .50 each 
(for one year's record) 

GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudjish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 


If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
best there is in Library Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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| QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one nick or anumber of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wa. G. Jounston & Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
DEAR SIR 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the © Magazine Thief and the old numbers look as good as © the new 
when taken from the binders 
They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 
afford them. Yours sincerely 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE Qitest YET WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


F. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


9-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


. . . P RIS 
Lists for Quotations are Solicited 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Now Ready for Delivery 


American 
Library Annual 


(1913-1914) 
8vo. Cloth Binding. Price, $5.00 net ; 
; 
TABLE OF CONTENTS : 
PAGE 
INDEX TO DATES OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 1913 - - 1-162 
THE YEAR IN Books . 163-194 ‘7 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES - : ‘ 195-199 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES PUBLISHED IN IgI3__ - . . - 201-218 ; 
LIBRARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES - . . 245 3 
SeL_ect Lists OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
LEADING LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD - 291-302 
PRIVATE BOOK COLLECTORS - 303-339 
DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS’ - 341-392 
DIRECTORY OF BOOKSELLERS - 393-484 


Compiled by the Editorial Staft of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, and corrected up to date. Valuable 
especially to Editors, Publishers and Librarians. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


241 West 37th Street New York 
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THE COUNTY LIBRARY tevinc antein, 
Of the new book, “The County Library,” Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 


in the Introduction, writes thus: 
“I have found the account which Dr. and Mrs. Antrim have here given of the founding and work 


of the Brumback Library interesting, instructive and inspiring.” 


In the preparation and publication of the book, time and expense were not spared: first-class bind 
ing and paper, large type, forty- two pictures, twenty tables of statistics pa county library work, a 
table of contents and a complete index. Large 8vo. t15,000 words 


The book contains three parts : 
Part I tells of the origin of the pioneer county library: The Brumback Library of Van Wert 


County, Ohio. 


Part II gives an account of its rural extension work throughout the county. This account of what 
one library has done is of value because it is typical of what any library may, as a county library, do 
for the rural as well as the urban communities of a county 


Part III considers at length the county library movement in the United States 
Libraries, schools, colleges, universities, and individuals interested in Rural Life In America, will 


find the book. helpful. 
Address: THE PIONEER PRESS, Van Wert. Ohio 


Edition limitec 
Price $2 plus postage. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOQHN WANAMAKER new york 


27 and 29 St. Ge PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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THE 


DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass 
BINDING. 

H. Blackwell, sth St. and University PL, N. Y. 
City 

Chivers Bookbinding Co., oti-o13 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, 

Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E. 2 sth St, N. Y. City 

Wm. H. Rademaekers, Newark, | 

S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


( A. Sullivan, Island View Place, New 


N. Y. Old books rebound 
J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 


Binder Co., 1908 Canal St., New York 
Brothers, Syracuse, Y 


Bigelow 
Gaylord 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Sprinetield. Mass 
W. ©. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

P. F. Van Everen, 6 Ann St., N. Y. City. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey Citv J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Berlin Photographic Co., ye s Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. 
Detroit Publishing Co... Detroit, Mich 


Cosmos Picture Co., tro W. asth St., N. Y. 


CARD AND 


City 
City. 


City. 


FILING CABINETS, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., ‘amestown, N. Y. 
Giaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
General Fireprooting Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, = 
Library Bureau, Boston, New Y« and Chicago. 
McClure & Co., 215-221 W Ave., Chicago, 
Il. 
The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Scrantom, 
Yawman 


Wetmore & Co., 
& Erbe 


Rocheste N. ¥ 


Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, © 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
I 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 


St., 


Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth trooklyn. 

W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 

Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

S. A. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City 
LADDERS. 


Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 


Chicago 


¥. 


Rochester, 


Roc helle, 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St. N. ¥.City. fur Catalogue. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Will any librarian having “The Tragedy of 
Abraham Lincoln,” a play in five acts, by H. D 
Torrie, Glasgow, 1876, on his shelves please give 
me the bibliography of it-—W. Anssorr, West Ches 
ter, N. Y 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
new VORK ciTy 
Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


SCHULTE’S 


BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
tment. Write for ¢ special Bargain 
Lists and send us your * ok Wants We 


carry the largest stock in New w York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street 3 New York, N. Y. 


TICE & LYNCH 


| Custom house Brokers 


16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


OOKS..—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 
EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 


Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 


Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


“Acid-Free” Leathers 
WIGERS, SEALS, LEVANTS and PIGSKINS 


(Specia! Discount to Libraries) 


CLARA BUFFUM 42 College Street 


Providence, R. I. 


Secondhand and New. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of becks noteworthy in point 


of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


Bave them put your library on their mailing sts! 


DOMESTIC. 
Magazine Exchange, 35:8 Franklin Ave. St 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 


Boston Book Ce., Mass. (Larger stock of 
magazine sects than other dealers combined.) 
Brentano’: ond of 
Foreign Books fth Ave. and 27th St, New 


Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St., New York. 
Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americans 
and General 


) 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Binding Co., 
sellers, tere, 983-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Charles W.. Co., 128 West 234 St. New York. 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

ranklin Bookshop, Philadelph' Pa. Natural His- 
Americana, Old Medical” 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St. Providence, R. I. 
Heartman, Chas, Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt Pl, N. Y. City. 


Ame 
Heating, The H, R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 
Lauriat, Chas, E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemeke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, i20 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St., Chicago, IIL 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers, Publishers and 
Stationers. a1s-221 Wabash Ave.; Whole 


sale 330-352 Ohio St., Chicago. 
McDevitt-Wilson Book Shop, 30 St. 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, dia, ew and 


Rare Books, S Subscription 


McDonough Co., Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Philadel Pa 
(Americana, General Science, theology 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, oO. 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book ‘Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau $7" N. Y. Americana. 


Powers ‘Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. L 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P.. Publishers, 2 West a4sth St, 
24 Bedford St. Strand, London. 


Putnam’s (Retail Department of above), Booksellers 
Agents, 2 West qsth St. New York; 


York. 


and Librar 
24 Bedfor 
Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., 
Rosenbach 1320 Walnut 
(Americana, English Lit. Barty 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East aad 
(Americana. General Literatu 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Roc eaten, 
Shepard Book Ry Salt Lake City, Utah. 
State House Book oe 221 S. sth St.. Phila, Pa. 
Stechert, F. C., & 
New York. 


St., Strand, Lon 
= 


G. E, & Co, 151-155 West asth St, New 
bes (Boks in” various tang 


Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32d St, 


Book Shop, lowa 


Books about Iowa and a West 


York. ¢ n Eng! 
Wanamaker, John, lade! and New York. 
New Books, — Books. 


‘oa R. Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 

(Catalogues, including post free.) 

¢ & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

o_ Great 1416 John Bright St, Bir 
mingham, 


Black B. H., & and Broad 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. (All books 
in Me or Mexico.) 
Brill, and Publisher, Leiden, 


Holland 
Brockhaus, A. 


Brown, Wm 


16, Le 

Bumpus, J. & é, Ltd., 350 Oxford 
( 


t., London, Eng. 
Fine an neral.) 


Carter, F. C., 71 Middle Lane, Hornsey, Londo 
Eng. ialties, Americana (books, prints an 
maps), Speci Seas, Colonial, Far East, Topogra- 
phy, Antiquarian, Rare, Curious, Mss. Lists free. 

Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 

Fock, Buchhandlung pa Leiprig, Germany. 


Githofer & Ranscl Bognergasse 2, Vienna, 
Austria. (Old Prints, Autographs.) 

(Rare Mas., Science.) 


Gray, Henry, rey ther ical Record Office and Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., Eng. (Family histories, Pedigrees, Amer- 
icana, Researches made.) 


Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
many. 
Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigstrasse 29, Leipzig, 


Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 
(Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 
Johnson, George P., 37 George St., Edinburgh. Curios, 
ld and Rare Books, Early Scottish. 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Seience.) 
Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


Libeairte Armand Colin, 103, Bd, St. Michel, Paris, 

rance. 

Morice, Eugene L., gen Court, Charing Cross 
Road, London, Specialty: China, Japan, 
Australasia, 

Morton, J. M., 1 Duke St., Brighton, Eng. (Second- 


France. 


hand catalogs on all subjects issued frequently; 
free on request. 

ee Martinus, Voorhout 9, The Hague, 

Olschki, to 8, Publisher and Antiquarian Book 
seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Mss with and without illuminations, 

Books, rare books of every kind, eR 
bindings, prints, etc.) 

Quaritch, Rernard, 1: Grafton St. New Bond St, 
London, England 

Rapilly, G., 9 Quai Malayuais, Parés, 

Rosenthal’s (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
14, Munich, Germany. (American Books a 
Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare books, Prints.) 

(Showrooms, Lenbachplatz 6.) catalogues is 


sued 
Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St., 
Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London. a 
Stechert, G. E, & Co., 151-15 . agth Se New 
York: also Leipzig, London, Paria 
Stevens. Sor & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 


Terquem, Fm., 10 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 


ply 
of 
D 
ve 
Baker & Taylor Co., Wholesale Booksellers, 33-37 
East 17th St, New York. 
} Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Ne 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, 56: Third Ave., New 
York. Scandinavian books. 
Le 
4 
E 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronte, Canada 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. (a , 
Cadby, J w., Abbess, N. ¥. (Largest stock of Pe 
Y. riodical Sets in the World.) {ee 
§ 
1, 
ef 


LIBRARIANS TAKE NOTE 
YOUR AMBITION IS TO SAVE MONEY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


A TRIAL ORDER placed with us for any desired 
book or books, will assure prompt fulfillment of 
order and at a lower cost than can be procured 
elsewhere. 

We do business with the Jargest libraries in the 
country, and we would advise you to communicate 
with us at once. 

The" following /ést merely shows the great savings 
we can offer:— 


Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1769-1904 + Lea. 


Our Presidents and how we make them. By Col. 
A. K. McClure Cloth 


* ABBOTT (John 8. C.)— French Revolution 1789 2 Buckram 
* CAINE (Hall) —My Story Cloth 
* MOTLEY — Rise of the Dutch Republic Cloth 


*LORD ROSEBERY, His Life and Speeches. 
T. F. G, Coates se! 2 Cloth 


Cloth 


By Bram 2 Cloth 
WHITE (Bouck) Book of Daniel Drew Cloth 
*JOSEPHUS, Works of (Standard Ed.)...... . Buckram 
* CARMAN (Bliss) Poetry of Life................ Cloth 
*CARMAN (Bliss) Kinship of Nature Cloth . 
DARWIN (Chas.) More Letters of Cloth ‘ 1.50 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia. + Mor. Net 17.50 


A visit will show you thousands of Second Hand 
Books (as good as new) at a great Saving to your 
Library. 


ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO APPROVAL 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York's Largest 42 BROADWAY and 55 NEW STREET 
ore NEW YORK CITY 


- 


Pub. Our 
Veils. Biadiag Price Price 
1.0 
7.50 3.50 
2.00 
3 1,50 
| 
GRANT (U. 8.)— Personal Memoirs............. 2 7.50 1.50 
- IRVING (Henry)— Personal Reminiscences of. 
| 


